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Art.  I. — ic.9  Beaux  Arts  a  V Exposition  Universelle  de  1855. 

Alaxiinc  Du  Camp.  Paris?.  1  vol.,  8vo. 

D.\k  of  tlio  most  orip^iuul  and  attractive  portions  of  the  recent 
Universal  Exposition  of  Paris,  was,  bi  yond  doubt,  tlie  building 
(lovutcd  to  the  Pine  Arts  ;  and  as  the  train  of  thought  inspired  by 
the  examination  of  its  contents  appears  to  be  one  from  which 
mueli  instruction  may  be  derived,  we  hail  with  the  greatest 
siitisfaetion  works  of  the  character  and  tendency  presented  by 
^j.  Du  Camp’s  notice,  because  they  enable  us  to  explain  our  ouii 
views,  and  to  discuss  generally  received  opinions,  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  which  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  social  philosopher.  The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
any  country,  the  taste  of  any  ])articular  period,  or  nation,  is, 
we  l)elicve,  a  much  surer  indication  of  the  tone  of  national 
intellect  })rcvailing  at  the  precise  ])eriod  than  is  usually  suspected. 
1  he  laws  which  regulate  the  exhibition  of  surpassing  national 
excellence  in  Art  arc  so  strangely  interwoven  with  those  which, 
in  tlicir  turn,  depend  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  itself,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  former  without  referring  to  the  latter.  Alorc- 
over,  we  believe  that  it  is  hardly  possible  correctly  to  ap])rcciatc 
the  influence  of  a  long  scries  of  political  changes,  without  a 
careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  wliich  artists  have 
endeavoured  to  personify  the  innermost  feelings  of  their  con- 
tejnporarics  ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  F  rench  revolution  of 
Idt]  is  making  itself  felt  upon  the  continent  more  distinctly 
fhjm  ever,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  study 
the  visible  expression  of  the  change  superinduced  in  the  minds 
of  the  I’rencli  people  bv  the  great  social  movement  still  in 
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propriA'ss.  At  the  s;nno  time  wo  may  bo  allowoti  to  oxtond  our 
inquirv  without  any  attoinpts  at  do^matizim;.  Iv  it  obs^^rvcd, 
to  tho  ‘TiUioral  causos  which  toiul  to  the  dovolopmoiit  of  nationii 
taste. 

M.  l>u  Camp,  Wlbro  ontorinp:  on  tho  dosoription  of  tho  \vork> 
of  Art  ixhibitixl  in  tho  lato  *•  world  s  fair,"  slights  of  the 
dose*ription  of  the  I  iuvors;d  I’.xpi^sition  aro,  j'orhajs,  apth 
namodA  takes,  in  a  somewhat  himthy  introduction,  a 
spt.ctivo  glance  at  tho  history  of  Art  in  his  own  country,  which, 
as  far  as  it  gix\s,  is  correct  enough,  but  which  errs,  Wvausi'  it  i> 
not  suthciontly  gnioral.  V  ri'iiidimon  rarely  see  beyond  tho 
horizon  of  their  own  country:  Tarisians  aro  oven,  as  a  gonen! 
rule,  more  oxclusivo  than  tlu'  rest  of  their  folhov-couutrvmcn: 
and  so  M.  1  hi  ('amp  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  seeking  hi> 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  end  of  tho 
eighteenth  century  'iidody  amongst  tho  artists  of  tho  Fimh 
court :  and.  more  strangely  still,  he  has  only  i\'ferred  to  the  stau 
of  national  taste  as  exhibited  by  the  painters.  It  is  tnu\  that 
the  protessors  and  the  ]U‘aetitiomers  o>f  tlie  latter  class  of  Art  in 
France  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  most  co>ntemptible  do'scriptioii, 
and  M.  du  (amp  very  justly  and  very  bitterly  contrasts  thi 
brilliancy  of  the  I'rench  schix'^l,  as  representiHl  by  Vouet. 
Santerre,  he  Sour,  Le  Hrun,  l*hili]>pe  do  ('ham]>agm‘,  (hisjKir 
and  Nicludas  Foussin,  and  ('laude  de  Lorraine,  with  the 
at{W*te<l  eh'gance  and  vapid  ]>re‘tensions  of  such  men  as  Vaiili>'. 
Watteau,  Lancret,  Chidry,  Ihmcher,  and  even  of  (ireuzo\  who 
in  a  peritnl  of  purer  taste  would,  no  dmibt.  have  done  things  mon' 
worthy  of  his  natural  genius.  Init  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
]>nH*isely  at  the  e^xxdi  when  French  Art  was  at  its  lowt'st  ebb. 
Fnglish  Art  should  have  shone  with  a  brilliance  which  it 
never  attained  before,  or  since.  llevnolds,  Wilson,  (lain^ 
borough,  Wright,  Smith,  of  ('hichester,  Harrv.  and  He  Louthcr* 
Ixuirg  (for  he  always  practised  in  IhiglamL  tlourislu'd  pri'* 
cisely  at  the  ]>eriod  wlum  all  the  rest  ot’  Fui'ope,  b\it  our  o^t. 
island,  seemed  practically  to  have  lost  correct  princi|do8  ol 
taste  in  Art.  4 he  iiiHiumce  of  the  Ihsliii)!!  of  the  age,  it  is  true, 
was  felt  by  our  painters,  for  there  are  but  few  men.  if  thon'b 
any,  who  can  at  all  times  rise  above  the  modes  of  thought  ami 
action  they  are  in  ilaily  contact  with  ;  but  it  is  singular,  ami 
worthy  of  serious  iiupiiry  too  withal,  that  our  ]>aintci‘8  aim 
sculptors  should  have  bemi  as  remarkable  for  the  b(.>ldncss  ami 
(rut litulness  ot  their  style,  as  their  bhvnch  brethriui  wmv  for  the 
littleness,  atftM-tation,  and  utter  neglect  of  nature  as  it  really  ci* 
istixl.  Kyen  in  the  mere  mechanical  branches  of  their  profession, 
the  Fnglish  painters  of  this  iiarticiilar  period  were  marvolloudy 
in  advance  ot  those  ot  bruiice;  and  the  colouring,  grouping’ 
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Kaultinann,  woix'  iU'*  sinH'rior  to  iho  similar  qiialitios 
of  tlu'  Fivnoh  artists  wo  havo  natiuHl,  as  thoir  Jrawimj  aiul  oom- 
jKVNitioii  wt'iv.  Tho  Italians,  Spanianls.  ami  (iormatts  of  tho 
miiliilo  ami  lattor  oml  of  tlio  last  ivnturv  woro  inpially  Umoath 
oritioi>in.  Yot,  stran^o  to  s;»y,  DiJorot,  NVinokolmann,  lit'ssiiiij. 
and  Moinrs.  at  this  pivoiso  ivriml,  promiiliraliHl  tho  tluHnvtioal 
diK'triiios  or  opinions  uium  Art  whioh  havo  loil  to  tho  tlilfusal  of 
a  Ivttor  tasto;  so  tar,  at  loast,  as  tho  s|H'oiilations  of  writors 
can  Ih'  considoriHl  to  intliionoo  tho  imnlos  of  thoimht  of  an 
cjxvh. 

It  is  also  vory  ix'inarkablo  that  arohitooturo  in  I'ranoo  shouhi  not 
havo  sutloriHl  so  iniioh  from  thohanofnl  intlnonoo  t>f  tho  tasto  whioh 
priwaiKnl  duriiii;  tho  roiirn  of  Louis  XV.,  as  tho  sistor  arts,  d'ho 
buildinp<  oiwtod  iliirinii:  tho  oarlior  yoai*s  that  infamous  roij»n 
wore,  it  is  truo.  i>f  a  morit  littlo  suporior  to  that  ohsorvahlo  in  tho 
IvaintiiiiTs  of  tho  samo  porivul  ;  ami  thoohatoanx  of  Llunssy  lo  Loi, 
ol  Si'oaux,  ami  tho  llotol  do  llohan  woro  worthy  |H'mlants  of  llio 
prcHlnctions  of  \  anloo  and  his  oonlomporarios.  IhiI  towards  I7t)t> 
a  ri'volution  appears  to  havo  taken  place  in  h'riMioh  aridutooluro, 
under  tho  ^iiiclanoo  of  (iahriol  ami  Si)ulih>t  at  lirst,  of  Si'rvandoni, 
lUondol,  .^loroau,  -\ntoino,  and  Lhalirrin.  after  him:  ami  tho 
st'paratiou  In'twoon  omrinoorliiij:  and  andiitooturo  was  otfootiHl 
ostensihly  at  this  period,  hy  tho  foundation  (iu  171(L  of  tlu' 
sclhH)l  ot  tho  Fonts  ot  (^haussoos,  hy  M.  Trinlaim',  Inspivtor  of 
finances,  under  tho  ^uidanooof  tho  irrc'atost  of  I'romdi  lUi^inoors, 
IVrronuot.  M  hatovor  faults  may  ho  fouud  with  tho  <lotails  c>f  tho 
I'anthoon,  tho  (ianlo  Mouhlo.  St.Sulpii’o,  tho  Mounait*,  tho  inner 
court  ol  tho  Palais  Koval,  ortho  llottd  St.  I’dorontin,  it  is  impi>ssihlo 
to  rotiiso  to  those  huildin^s  tlu'  praise  of  possossinj^  a  strongly 
niarkt'd  unity  of  design,  a  pioturi'S(|uom‘ss  of  oifoot,  and,  to 
use  a  j)hraso  horrowtnl  from  tho  ]>aintors,  a  hroadthand  freedom 
ot  handling.  'Dio  (<anh'  Mouhlo  is,  in  fact,  one  of  tho  tinost 
Huldings  in  Luropt',  and  it  tonns  a  startling  contrast  with  tho 
other  t)utward  ('Xpnvssions  of  national  intolh'ct  at  tho  prtHUst' 
jH'riiHl  ol  its  t'rootion,  as  markotl  as  that  prosemtod  hy  (ho 
aidges  ot  Ntniilly,  of  Nantes,  and  of  ( hdoans.  'riiat  (ho  ox- 
tcriiul  characteristics  ot  tlu'si'  huildings  must  ha\o  hoon  a  hotter 
aiu  tiut*r  manitostation  ot  tho  tondonoy  of  socii'ty  in  general 
Rtom.s  to  us  to  Ix'  pr(»vod  hy  tlu'  fact,  that  tho  movoimMit  thus 
^nguiatod  did  not  rmnain  isolatc'd  or  iVuith'ss.  Ily  dogns's,  (ho 
piinters  and  sculptors  of  the  oml  of  (ho  tughttsMith  contury, 
lanco,  Ix'gun  to  oast  olf  (ho  traiutmds  of  fashion  and 
t''>inentionality,  and  \  ion,  tiosoph  \  ('rm*t,  and  Ho  lloissit'ux, 
priH  uml  Works,  which  it  it  is  now,  alas  I  too  much  tho  t'ashion 
o  neglect.  M.  Du  Lamp  docs  not  ulludo  to  thoso  artists,  even 
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by  name,  though  they  iiiarkod  a  singular  period  ol‘  Irausitiuii, 
and,  to  the  extent  of*  their  ability,  shadowed  forth  the  strange 
turmoil  and  excitement  which  had  then  so  pruloundly  upstirred 
the  uttermost  depths  ot  the  human  race.  Jloth  historians  and 
writers  upon  Art  treat  the  intellectual  phenomena  oi  the  interval 
bt‘tween  the  middle  of  Louis  XV. ’s  reign,  and  the  beglnningof 
that  of  Louis  XVJ.,  with  a  degree  of  carelessness  hardly  eon- 
ceivable,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
tlie  subso(pient  moral  earlhtpiake  was  iiitluenced  to  a  wonderlij 
extiuil  by  their  tone.  This  was  (‘specially  the  case  with  the 
changes  superinduced  in  the  art  ul  painting,  and  tlm  fact  that 
David  himself  had  bc'on  a  })U})il  of  Vien,  whose  intluenee  and 
counsels  were  felt  even  towards  the  latter  t)eriod  ot  tlie  Consulshij), 
renders  it  still  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ])ernianent  etleet 


produced  by  the  master  should  have  been  so  entirely  forgotten  in 
thcconsideration  of  the  greater  glories  of  the  luipil.  \\'e  would  add 
here,  that  the  state  of  architecture  in  England  about  the  iniddlo 
and  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  from  presenting  u  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  France,  as  satisfactorv  to  our  national  vanitv  as  that 
of  the  otlier  branches  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.  Gibbs,  llawksniuor,  and 
Chambers,  the  Adamses,  and  Athenian  Stuart,  were,  no  doubt,  men 
of  great  learning  and  talent;  but  they  can  hardly  becoin})ar(xl,on 
tlic  score  of  originality  of  genius,  or  knowledge  of  effect,  with  the 

French  architects  before  named.  Nor  can  the  newly  formed 

% 

class  of  English  engineers  claim  at  this  period  credit  for  the 
transcc'ndent  excellence  they  subsecpietly  achievc'd ;  for  ^lyliio 
can  liardly  be  comjiared  to  iVrronnet,  nor  can  Snieatoii  be 
ranked  above  Do  Cessart,  or  Lamblardie,  or  (Joulomb. 

Guizot  observed  in  his  “  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux  Arts,”  that  they 
(the  Fine  Arts)  were,  “  like  the  literature  of  any  country,  subject 
to  the  intluenee  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  opinions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  and  it  would  form  a  subject  lor  spc'culations  of  tlie  great¬ 
est  theoridical  and  ])ractical  interest,  to  eiKh'avour  to  trace  the 
nature  and  manner  of  this  action.  The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  iii 
England  and  on  Continental  l'hiro|)e  at  the  period  we  have  referred 
to  (viz.,  that  betwei'ii  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  may  point  a  moral  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  phil(W)j)her ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  us,  the  school  of 
Reynolds,  (lainsliorough,  and  Barry,  corresponded  with  that  oi 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Reid,  and  Adam  Smith ;  whilst  in 
France,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Jean  Jaccpies  Ibmsseau  were  the 
contemporaries  and  pendants  of  Watteau  tiiid  Greuze.  Vhat 
secret  synnpathy’  is  there  between  these  various  manifestations 
ol  the  human  intellect  ?  JIow  do  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  development  of  one  description  of  genius,  of  one  phase  ot 
iniollect,  affect  the  exiiression  of  others ‘f  Is  there 
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n(‘0t‘ssarv  svnchroinsm  iii  tlio  epochs  o?  cxcelloiico  of  the  inmi- 
incrablo*  faculties  of  the  liuuiaii  mind,  or  are  they  (lepeiulent 
iijxm  couditions  varying  with  the  modes  in  which  those  fucul- 
firs  display  thomselvesy  To  us,  it  a])pears  tliat  the  hitter 
siippsition*  is  decidedly  the  truer;  hut  the  (piestion  then 
intrudes  itself,  as  to  what  arc  the  extraneous  circumstances 
which  dcvclopo  or  retard  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  of 
the  paths,  in  any  of  the  pursuits  by  means  of  wliich  tlie  intellect 
of  a  particular  period  seeks  to  create  to  itself  a  visible  exponent  ? 
It  is  thus  that  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Arts  or 
literature  of  a  nation  become,  to  us,  at  least,  endowed  with  an 
interest  far  heyond  that  which  they  themselves  would  appear  to 
merit;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  both  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  ]\r.  Du  Camp  for  the  want  of  a  sufliciently  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  subject  before  him,  and  to  attach  a  degree  of 
iinportaiice  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  lately  eollcctcd  in  Paris, 
which  the  works  themselves  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  justilu'd. 
This  remark,  however,  must  only  be  received  as  applying  to  the 
])hilosophical  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  various  works  of 
Art,  not  by  any  means  as  aj)plying  to  our  estimation  of  their 
artistic  excollencc  in  matters  of  composition,  handling,  or  other 
practical  details.  It  is  the  more  decidedly  applicable  in  this 
restricted  sense,  because  the  characteristic  style  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  nation  or  period  dcjiends  more  upon  the  innermost  feelings, 
the  di'epest  seated  convictions  of  the  (hvellers  therein,  than  upon 
tile  mechanical  or  traditional  excellence  wdiich  may  bo  retained 
111  tlio  modes  of  their  external  representation.  There  has  been, 
indci'd,  much  minute  criticism  upon  the  class  of  subjects  Du 
(amp  has  lately  suggested  for  discussion  ;  a  broad  philosojdiical 
view  of  them  is  still  wanting,  notwithstanding  their  intimate 
connexion  w  ith  the  most  vital  phenomena  of  the  social  develop- 
nient. 

thio  of  the  great  errors  usuallv  committed  bv  critics  in  their 
estimation  of  the  artistic  excelleiu'c  of  a  particular  period  (insists 
in  their  attributing  to  individuals  a  degree  of  pow'er  and  influ¬ 
ence  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  possessing  in  fact.  Aleii  of  the 
greatest  genius  receive  their  impress  from  the  state  of  society 
around  them,  far  more  than  they  communicate  their  own 
character  to  an  epocli.  The  change  wdiicli  came  over  Trench 
-^t  alKuit  1794,  we  believe  was  far  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
singular  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  period  than  to  any 
influence  exercised  by  David,  great  and  original  as  ho  was. 
hvervlxidy  then  turiu'd  with  a  species  of  fond  adoration  to  the 
^|^^‘'^P'ical  portraits  of  Greek  and  Poman  statesmen  recorded  by 
1  lutarcli  and  the  other  liistorical  romance  writers  of  antiquity; 
and  so  far  liad  this  love  for  the  supposed  lieroes  of  Greece  and 
home  extended,  tliat  men  assumed  their  names  and  endeavoured 
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to  imitate  their  conduct  when  exposed  to  the  porsccntioas  of 
their  times.  S(K*iety  in  I'raiice  strove  to  model  itself  in  the 
fashi«>ii  of  the  half-clad,  partially  civilizc'd,  hut  eiierijetie,  nations 
of  antiquity;  David  did  hut  express — visibly,  and  taimly,  too,  in 
our  opinion, — the  sentiments  of  those  with  wliom  lu*  was  in 
immediate  contact,  and  tin*  sini^idar  ahandonment  ef  all  his 
previous  political  convictions  which  he  odered  to  the  rising  simoi 
the  modcaii  Ciesar,  ])roves  to  us  that  lie  must  liavo  heen  (leticiem 
in  the  sincere  vital  helief  of  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  he  had  es¬ 
poused,  hut  which  alone  could  have  enahled  him  to  make  con¬ 
verts.  David’s  merit  was,  nodouht,  great,  insomuch  as  he  showed 
the  way  to  emancipate  society  from  many  (»f  the  traditions  of 
the  scliools  of  Art  estahlished  under  the  former  system.  Hut  the 
road  had  heen,  to  a  certain  (‘xtent,  smoothed  helore  him  hv  his 
immediate  predc'cessors  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  he 
liimself  stoi)i>(‘d  sliort  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  real  tendoiuyof 
his  own  age — of  the  true  meaning  of  the  cliange  then  luginnin" 
to  exhibit  itself.  The  ultimate  tendeiKT  of  the  revolutionarv 
movement  in  ITHH,  was  not  to  revive  the  imitation  of  classical 
antiquity,  already  unsuccessfully  attemjited  in  the  fourteonth 
and  lift  cent  h  centuries.  It  had,  and  still  has,  a  far  drcper 
imjKirt,  wlu'ther  that  he  for  good  or  for  evil;  and  though  David 
judged  rightly,  so  far  as  he  thought  men  were  prc'pared  for  and 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  the  debased  monarchical 
scluH)l  of  Art,  just  as  tlu'v  sought  to  cast  aside  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  old  form  of  government;  yet  he  erred  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  n'vive  a  taste  lor  a  style  of  painting  which  certainly 
had  no  relation  to  the  past,  ]n’esent,  or  future  toiu'  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  nation.  “  LiVerv  revival,”  says  M.  Cmidn. 
very  justly,  “  is  a  stc])  backwards,”  whether  to  the  so-callcd  clas¬ 
sical,  or  to  mediieval  Art  ;  and  by  a  wise  law  of  nature  it 
apjH'ars  that  every  such  revival  is  born  sterile,  so  to  spt‘ak.  Tlio 
semi-paganism  (d’  the  sixtemith  centurv  produced  nothing  whicli 
ean  be  eonsidered  to  hav(*  restnibled  a  reallv  vital,  living  style. 
David’s  rtdurn  to  the  adoration  of  the  mythical  Lycingu?. 
J'omulus,  and  Hrutus — as  they  appeared  to  the  world  l)cfori' 
reemit  criticism  had  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  their  real 
importance,  and  liad  strij)p('d  the  tales  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  ol 
their  adventitious  interest — David’s  I’eturn  to  the  adoration  ot 
these  men  was  injually  devoid  of  the  principles  requisite  lor  the 
creation  t)t  a  new  ami  histing  school.  He  and  liis  friends  ot  the 
leiTor  i^nor(‘d  the  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  tlie  inodili* 
CRtions  in  men  s  minds  produced  bv  the  long  and  stormy 
pi'riod  Ivtwemi  the  end  of  the  Uoman  Ib'public  and  their  own 
days.  Ihey  strove,  thank  (Jod,  in  vain  !  to  carry  men  back  to 
the  morals  and  principles  of  the  earlie.st  and  ni(>st  .savapfch 
energetic  |K‘riods  of  Creek  and  Roman  rej>ublicanisin,  nher 
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France  had  tor  years  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
court  of  tlio  nourboiis.  Frencli  history,  French  literature,  and 
Krciieh  Art,  since  tlien,  have  sliown  liow  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
reverse  suddeidy  the  tone  of  tlioiio;ht  and  feeling  of  an  ancient 

and  corrupt  nationality. 

>Ve  would  observe,  pari'iithctically,  that  it  is  far  too  much  the 
fashiou  at  present  to  iji^noro  the  benelits  rendered  to  France  by 
the  governuient  of  Louis  X\M.,  umpiestionably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  conscientious  of  h'rench  monarchs.  Amongst  the 
8(K‘ial  changes,  the  merit  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  attributed 
bv  recent  authors  to  the  Jhnperor  Naj)oleon  T.,  but  which  pro- 
|K'rly  speaking  ought  to  be  attributed  to  his  amiable  though 
untortanatc'  predt  cessor,  may  be  cited  the  reform  of  the  civil 
codes,  and  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system.  The  glory 
ot‘  the  man  who  enforced  these  alterations  has  elfaced  that  of 
ihcir  d('signcr :  just  as  the  com])letion  of  some  of  the  works  at 
Havre,  Cdierboiirg,  Xc.,  by  the  first  consul,  enabled  him  to  in¬ 
scribe  his  name  upon  works  began,  and  considerably  advanced, 
under  the  care  of  liouis  X^  1. 

Ill  fact,  M.  Du  Damp’s  opinions,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  David  school,  are  l)r  ecisely  the  same  as  our  own,  and  the 
ditference  between  him  and  ourselves  consists  in  this  only,  that 
he  appears  to  have  considered  David  to  have  possessed  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  intliience  upon  the  creation  of  the  peculiar  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  age,  whereas  we  believe  that  he  only  n'ceived 
und  per.sonili(*d  tlu'  character  of  tlie  age  itself.  M.  *I)u  (kimp, 
however,  is  (piitc  correct  in  saying  that  when  oium*  the  (  xample 
had  IxH'ii  givt'ii,  when  an  artist  ol*  merit,  and  one  inspired  by  a 
strong,  though  alas,  but  a  l(‘mpoiarv  lov’e  for  lilxu’ty,  liad  struck 
out  a  new  path,  the  whole  b’rench  sclnud  ol*  artists  mustered  to 
itsoll  heart  of  grace  to  cast  aside  the  traditions  of  the  atfccted, 
and  ridiculous  style  which  had  so  recc'utly  })revailed.  h’or  a 
tiiiK*,  till'  theatrical  attitudes,  the  ac*adeniical  drawing,  and  the 
crude  ctdouring  David  had  rendered  fashionable,  were  imitated 
by  a  crowd  of  servile  copyists — “  snobs,”  as  ^Ir.  Thackeray 
would  say,  in  their  peculiar  vocation.  I’ew,  however,  could 
nttaiii  the  wonderful  skill,  the  truthfulness,  and  the  excellence  of 
some  ol  David’s  paintings,  such  as  the  three  masterpieces  cited 
by  IhiFaiiip,  the  “  Maiat  assassine,’’  the  portrait  of  Jhus  VII.,  and 
the  “Doronation  of  Xap(d(*on  I.”  Thenami's  of  (lerard,  (lueriii, 
tiirodet,  Ansiaux,  ^leynier,  Vermay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  nd- 
nnred  too  much  in  their  day,  are  now  nearly  1‘orgotten  ;  and 
though  the  pictures  of  Daron  (tros  still  o(;cupy  a  ])lace  in  men’s 
innids  (hardly  commensurate  with  their  physical  dimensions,  it  is 
true),  yet  it  doevs  not  appear  to  us  thattluw  can  be  considen'd  to 
|M>s.se8s  the  merit  Du  (  amp  endeavours  to  attribute  to  them,  ol 
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being  tnily  bobl,  modern,  and  trutblul.  Circs,  like  many  others 
of  bis  c()ntciii]K)raries,  was  loo  much  dazzled  by  the  iimaediute 
contact  with  Xapoleoii  the  (treat,  to  be  able  to  perceive  that 
amidst  the  glitter,  the  din,  and  the  strlle,  which  were  so  essential 
to  the  existence  of  that  wonderful  man,  society  was  slowly  and 
imj>erceptlbly  working  forth  the  solution  ol  the  great  laoial 
problems  forced  upon  its  attention  by  tlie  events  att(‘n(liiigu|X)ii 
the  overthrow  of  so  much  of  popular  (‘reeds,  of  organizi'd  govern¬ 
ment  as  had  disapi)eared  in  the  revolutionary  storm,  (in)^ 
believed  in  Xapolcon,  and  has  produced  very  characteristic 
representations  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  liis  event  fid  history  ;  but 
his  style  was  not  destiimd  to  survive  the  period  which  iii«;pir(xl 
it,  or  to  become  a  model  to  his  successors.  Ilis  drawing  is 
exaggerated,  his  composition  affected  and  theatrical — like  his 
hero — his  colouring  is  often  singularly  unpleasant,  and  his 
chiaro  oacuro^  harsh  and  repulsive.  The  pictures  cited  by  Du 
Camp  as  his  model  works  may,  in  our  opinion,  bo  referred  teas 
conlirmations  of  our  objections;  and  none  but  a  Frenehinan,  or 
a  student  of  one  of  our  government  schools  of  design,  could,  we 
boli(‘vo,  ri'gard  with  pleasure,  sui‘h  works  as  “  Les  restlieres  de 
.lalfa/’  ‘‘  La  bataille  (ri‘iylau,”  or‘^  Labataille  d’AboukIr.”  The 
fearful  butcheries,  the  terrible  suU’erings  of  hi  (jrande  (jiwrrey'  are 
it  is  true,  theri'iu  rejinsented  with  painful  exactness  :  but  is  this 
the  ])rovince  of  true  art,  is  it  thus  that  the  innermost  soul  of  an 
epoch  is  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations  P  Alas  I  at  all 
tiuu's  men  have  betn  ready  enough  to  worshlj)  tluur  greatest 
scourges.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  real  artist,  in  whatever 
branch  he  may  ])raetise,  In  modern  society  at  least,  to  exalt  the 
warri(U‘’s  lame,  for,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  nei'i'ssarv  evil  in  the 
siugidavly  confused  state  of  the  moral  world,  liis  splu've  Is  to 
n‘j)resi‘nt  sceiu's  which  prove  that  he  identities  himself  with 
man  in  all  his  jdiasi's,  and  in  all  his  conditions :  “  huniaiii  nihil 
a  se  allenum  putare ; and  the  paintiT  who,  like  (ires,  could 
tiiid  no  ph'asure  In  other  sceiu's  than  war  and  blood  sliediling 
might  suit  the  fashion,  or  the  court,  of  a  day;  but  he  must 
raj)idly  disappear  Irom  public  estimation  when  men  dare  to 
think  lor  theniselvc's.  ^loreover,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  ol  Xapoleon,  no  one  attempted  to  appear  in  public  hut 
u|>on  stilts,  so  to  sp(‘ak,  and  (Iros  suffered  from  the  contagion  of 
the  atnuispluu’i'  around  him  ;  his  style  was  an  improvement 
ujxm  (hat  id  Ihivid,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  radically  false,  and 
whatever  ^1.  du  Cainp  may  sjiy,  is  now  despisi'd  and  reje'cted 

bvidl  true  arti'^ts.  (iros  was,  in  fact,  the  favourite  j'ainterol  the 
gri'at  and  the  little  mob  id  Laris  (luring  tlu^  prospi  ritv of  Xaj^o* 
h'oii ;  he  was  in  no  wise  the  painter  of  humanity*  IF' 
the  taste  and  fashion  (d  a  dav,  but  he  could  not  divine  the 
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tondencioj^  of  liis  n<;os  ;  and  so,  wlion  the  tastes  of  Ins  coimtry- 
inon  cliaio-red,  ho  was  iorgoltoii,  and  loft  to  point  the  old  moral, 
that  tho  true  artist  looks  more  to  the  future,  than  to  the  toinporary 
applause  of  tho  mob,  whether  thoyeall  themselves  eritiesor  not. 

About  this  period — that  is  to  say,  that  of  tho  consulship  and 
the  empire — arehiteeture  in  Franco  had  assumt'd  a  character 
sin^ulurlv  in  accordance  with  tho  character  of  the  leadinp^  poli¬ 
tical  events  then  takini:^  place.  It  was  stiff,  pfrandioso,  with  an 
atlei'tation  of  (‘olossal  massiveness  and  simplicity,  but  at  tho 
sjuue  time  it  was  rather  mark('d  by  a  learm'd  revival  of  the 
obsolete  forms  of  Oreeco  and  Uonie,  than  by  any  attempt  to 
suit  the  constructions  then  erected  to  the  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  or  wants  of  modern  times.  The  abattoirs  of  Pal  is  and 
the  Ilalh'  aiix  Vins,  formed  prlorious  exceptions  to  this  remark  ; 
and  to  this  day,  it  would  be  impo'^sible  to  cite  any  buildings  of 
superior  merit  to  them,  whetluu*  as  regards  their  picturesciue 
etiirt,  or  tludr  ada])tation  to  their  particular  pur])oses.  ISuch 
huildings  as  the  Madeleine,  tho  llourse  as  origina  iiy  designed, 
the  Arc  do  I’Ftoile,  &c.,  were  however  much  truer  specimens 
of  the  taste  of  the  empire,  and  who  now  would  attempt  to  justify 
or  ])raise  them  ?  d'lio  fact  is,  that,  under  the  censorship  and 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  no  one  dared  to  think  for  himself,  or  to 
ex|)oso  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  classed  by  that  inexjdicablo 
assemblage  of  greatness  and  meanness  as  an  Idealogue.’* 
According  to  P.  F.  (^ourrier,  originality,  without  orders,  was 
not  allowed  even  in  war  ;  still  less  would  it  have  been  tolerated 
in  peaceful  occupations,  which  Napoleon  despised.  Consequently, 
although  architecture  in  France  reflected  faithfully  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  modern  (h'sar  (how  strangely  like  to  the 
ancient  destroyer  of  republican  history,  in  his  fortunes,  and  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty),  its  ]>rofcssors  failed  to  discover,  or 
cmbiKly,  tlie  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  so, 
in  tlicir  turn,  (lu'v  were  forgotten  iis  soon  as  they  had  themselves 
passi'd  away,  or  tluur  insjdration  had  b('(‘n  withdrawn.  Chalgrin 
had  made  his  reputation  unch'r  the  reign  of  Jjouis  XVT.,  and  he 
survived  to  commence  the  An*,  do  THtoile;  of  the  contenqx)- 
rarics  of  his  youth  and  of  his  old  age,  however,  the  names  of  Oon- 
^y^^^^tundof  Louis  will,  we  believe,  be  recollected,  when  those  of 
IcTcier  and  Fontaine  arc  forgotten ;  even  that  of  Poyct  is  now 
hardly  rememlxuH'd. 

latcmture  was  equally  under  a  cloud  during  the  reign  of 
:  ^P<^h'on,  for  the  persecutor  of  ^ladamc  do  Stacd  could  liardly 
be  oxp(‘ct(‘d  to  (‘ncourage  independence  of  thought.  Andre 
and  Marie  fIos(‘ph  Fhenier,  Duels,  and  Delillo  were  relics  of 
a  state  of  civilization  untec(‘dent  to  either  the  Republic  or  the 
-mpirc ;  and  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the  jicriod  during 
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wliich  Napoleon  raanaj^ed  tlic  doBtinies  of  Franco  wore  either 
arraved  in  bitter  liostility  to  liini,  or  liaA’o  since  subsided  into 
comparative  insij'uilicaiice.  De  Cliateaubriaiid,  He  Maistre,  H. 
Constant,  1*.  L.  Conrrier,  De  Stael  were' amonji^st  the  former;  of 
those  who  eitlier  did  not  array  tliemsidves  in  open  liostility  to 
liis  deo^rading  systc'm,  or  burnt  incense  before  the  idol  of  the 
day,  tlie  names  of  De  Fontaine,  Dam,  Daunon,  Lebrun,  Hey. 
nouard,  Midland,  ^lilevoic  and  Parny,  of  Laccjiede,  I.apluce, 
Cuvi(‘r,  Dro^iiart,  'riicnard,  <I'cc.,  are  alone  retaiiud  in  meu’s 
minds.  Their  actual  number  is  but  small,  when  we  consider 
that  bVance  was  maintained  at  a  ])oint  of  p^randeiir,  iiuparalleld 
ill  its  previous  history,  by  Nap()h‘on,  durino^  the  loiiji^  interval 
betwemi  ISOO  and  ISDl;  and  the  character  of  the  intellectual 
dij^nitv  they  achieved  for  their  country  was  certainlv  lud  of  a 
description  to  induce  the  lielief  that  any  ])has(*  ol  human  in- 
tolh'ct  could  flourish  in  perfection  without  frei'dom.  It  h 
worthy  of  remark,  ])erha])s,  that  music  appears,  unlike  other 
arts,  to  excel  when  tin*  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  are  either 
Ixnvilderc'd  or  rt'straiiu'd  in  their  expri'ssion,  as  if  indeed  men 
souu^ht  nd’uge  in  melody  lor  the  suppression  of  their  feelinjfs. 
Thus  (iluck  and  ( I  retry  exprc'ssed  the  ya^ue  uneasiiu  ss  of  men’s 
minds  Ixdbre  th('|j^reat  revolution,  and  Paez,  Pai'sicdlo,  ('hcruhini, 
^ave  audibh'  expression  to  the  restlessness  and  unsatisfied  state 
of  s(K*iety  durini^  the  Ihnpire.  The  prop^ress  of  physical  science 
do('s  not  appear  to  dt'peiid  so  much  upon  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  epoch  as  the  more  imau;inatiy(‘  branches  of  intel¬ 
lectual  labour,  and  therefore  it  need  not  excite  sur])rise  that 
they  should  not  have  sulliuvd  so  much  as  the  hit  tin*  during  the 
reign  of  the  brutalizing  (les])otism  of  Napoleon. 

NN  hat  was  F.nglaml  doing  in  the  meantime?  liow  did  the 
Arts  progress  under  the  shallow  of  her  free  constitution,  and  the 
protiH’tion  of  her  laws?  Alas  I  her  sun  soon  set:  and  liCViiol(l> 
(lainsboro’,  and  Wilson  wiTt'  lajiidly  succeeded  by  such  daulxTS 
as  \\e>t,  t  tpi(\  Northcote,  Ihiseli,  Dlake,  and  Farrington; 
whilst  t^liambers  and  Adams  were  succeeded  by  Soane,  yatt- 
ville,  and  Nash.  This  rapid  di'cay,  and  the  singular  phases 
through  which  the  arts  have  since  ])assed  in  our  own  couiitn*. 
and  on  the  Continent,  will,  wo  bidieve,  be  accounted  for  in  8 
satisfactory  manner,  sohdy  u|>on  the  8U])]K)sition  that  the  hril* 
liaiit  devi'iopnieiit  ol  national  taste  depends  upon  the  occurreno^' 
ot  what  may  be  called  a  peculiar  state  of  ri'pose  after  an  anna* 
tural  tiuision  ol  the  national  intellect.  During  long  periods  of 
|H*ace,  this  intellect,  as  it  were,  slumbers  ;  during  pmued?*  of 
inten.s<'  t'xcitement,  (‘ither  of  wai*  or  of  ri'volution,  the  softer  and 
more  humanizing  pursuits  of  arts  or  of  literature  are  ncgliytcd: 
but  when  nations  turn  from  these  feverish  excitements,  again  to 
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occiipv  thcnisolvcs  exclusively  with  the  developiueiit  of  their 
civilization,  tlien  tlie  energy  wliich  was  forinerly  concentratt'd 
on  the  life  and  death  struggles  passing  around,  can  only  tind 
occupation  in  pursuits  of  the  charaeti'r  ottered  by  the  arts,  lite¬ 
rature,  or  high  eoninierce,  for  such  energy  must  make  to  itself  a 
wide  and  ])ahlie  held  for  its  exertions.  If  the  succeeding  epoch 
of  tranquillity  he  one  of  freedom,  it  is  possible  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  in  Art  then  achieved  may  bo  transmitted  to  other  gene¬ 
rations  ;  hut  whatever  brilliance  these  may  attain  in  servitude, 
we  bidievo  that  it  will  be  found  that  they  then  have  im  root. 
The  Fine  Arts  and  poetry  ttourislu'd  under  the  earlier  (^esars, 
the  ^hnlici,  and  Louis  XIV.;  but  when  the  mcui,  educated  before 
their  time,  had  passed  away,  no  successors  worthy  to  bear  their 
mantles  arose  after  them,  and  b(»th  arts  and  literature  soon 
decayed.  There  is  in  every  exhibition  of  artistic  excellence, 
applying  that  term  to  poetry  and  literature,  somewhat  of  the 
law  of  ma.ri}nu  and  mininm ;  and  it  would  Ix'  diilieiilt  to  cite  a 
country  or  epoch  in  which  it  ])revailed  during  any  lengthened 
])criod ;  yet,  without  pushing  the  ajqdieation  of  our  theory  too 
far,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  at  all  times  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  despotism  has  been  fatal  to  Art,  as  it  is  to  every  other 
expression  of  human  intellect,  in  its  open,  and  undisguisc'd  form. 
Abstract  or  physical  science,  and  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  do 
not  n])j)ear  to  excite  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  absolute 
nionarchs,  so  much  as  works  of  imagination ;  and  it  is  by  no 
moans  rare  to  tind  that  the  former  branches  of  learning  are  cul¬ 
tivated  with  remarkable  succ(‘ss,  when  the  lattc'r  are  m'glected. 
hut,  eventually,  the  same  law  holds  with  seientitic  pursuits  as 
>vith  Art,  and  the  nation  which  consents  to  Ix' di  prived  of  liberty, 
soon  losi's  the  minor  glory,  liteiary  brilliance'. 

However  this  may  be,  the  womierful  change  which  came  over 
tlio  whole  of  the  F'ine  Arts  of  bh’ance  subse'quently  to  tlHulestruc- 
tion  et  the  pow('r  of  the  first  ('iiqx'ror,  must  always  form  a 
subject  for  deep  rc'flcction.  tt'he  hh’ench  school  of  the  llepublic 
and  of  the  Empire  had  forgotten  the  (juaint  ajdiorism  of  Xicolle, 
“  Quo  Ics  anciens  sont  les  anci('ns,  et  (jue  nous  sommes  Ics  gens 
d  aujourd’hui ; and  they  had  sought  their  nUHlels,  had  drawn 
their  inspiration,  from  states  of  society  totally  unlike  those  in 
^hich  th(‘y  lived  and  moved.  Evidently  a  style,  tlius  founded, 
could  have  no’  vitality  when  nu'ii  w(‘r('  allow('d  to  think  for 
thoniselves,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  freely  ;  wo  consequently 
find  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Kestoration  the  literature 
cf  h ranee  began  to  assume  a  national  and  modern  character,  and 
t  uit  the  painters  and  sculptors  sexm  began  in  their  turn  to  con- 
onn  to  tlui  tone  and  tenqx'i*  of  the  society  around  them.  Ihe 
new  field  opeiu'd  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  talent  for 
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puMIc  ailairs,  by  tlic  introduction  of  tlio  represent  alive  system, 
rapidly  created  a  new  school  of  ])olitieal  writers  and  debaters; 
the  stiidv  of  liistory  and  moral  philosophy  early  ])artieipute(l  in 
the  beiietit  of  the  I’reedom  thus  obtrtined  ;  and,  tinally,  iioetrvaiul 
imaj^inativo  prose  participated  in  the  nioveinent.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  ^dorious  epo(di  for  Franco  which  produced  men  of  such 
eommaiulinjjj  talents  as  Hover  Collard,  Do  \  illele.  Do  Chateau- 
briand,  .Montlosier,  IVyronnet,  (\)usin,  Do  (ierando,  (iuizot, 
Thiers,  l)e  llarante,  Thierry,  Fauriel,  Minuet,  Lainineiiais, 
Do  llonald.  Do  Yillemain,  Foy,  Fd^ar  (iuinet,  Armand  Carrel, 
amonj^st  its  politicians,  philosophers,  and  historians;  such  men 
as  lleran^ror,  C’asimir  de  la  Vij^ne,  De  Lamartine,  Victor  llu},n). 
Scribe,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  amongst  its  i)oets  and  dramatists, 
^'or  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  intellectual  move¬ 
ment  thus  excited  should  have  manifested  itself  still  further  by 
the  ai)pearance  of  artists  such  as  Horace  yernct,  Ingres, 
Leopold  Kobert,  (iericault,  Fugene  Delacroix,  Paul  de  la 
lioehe,  Pradier,  and  David  d’ Angers.  The  great  struggy'  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  Restoration  between  the  classical  and 
the  n unantic  schools — a  struggle  in  which  both  parties,  during 
the  h(‘at  of  the  contest,  carried  their  principles  to  a  degree  of 
exaggeration  they  themselves  never  intended  in  the  commence¬ 
ment,  but  which  in  the  end  brought  back  alike  ])oliticians 
authors,  and  artists  to  the  study  of  humanity  in  its  various 
manifestations  of  r?al  actual  life,  instead  of  the  study  ot 
the  vague  abstractions  of  the  extinct  nations  of  antiquity.  As 
Fnglisbmen,  we  may  claim  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  merit 
and  the  praise  due  for  originating  this  movement,  whicli  appears 
to  have  ins])ired  fresh  vitality  into  the  Arts' reimtly  etfoto, 
although  our  own  artists  have  been  sadly  delieient  in  the  pr- 
formance  of  their  part  of  the  struggle.  Dvron,  Scott,  and 
AN’  ordsworth  were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  \yhicli 
causc'd  luen  to  turn  aside  fn un  the  periwig-jiated  (dassicalitv of 
the  eightct'iith  (‘cntury,  or  the  tame  imitations  of  aiituinity 
which  were  the  fashion  early  in  the  nineteenth  eentiiry.  flax- 
man  was  the  only  really  great  artist  we  could  boast  ot  in  tlie 
first  twenty  years  of  this  wiuiderful  moral  revolution;  aiidliOi 
too,  was  more  of  an  anciiuit  (irc'ck  in  bis  manner  of  tlioiigbt 
than  of  the  real  actual  world.  Rut  the  first  ])()werliil  and  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  the  change  which  had  come  over  mons 
minds  during  tlie  struggle  and  the  contest  of  the  great  social 
upheaval  of  Furo])e,  by  means  ol‘  tdie  pro])aganda  and  the  war? 
of  the  French  luquihlic  and  Finpirc,  came  from  our  island  ;au 
whether  NN  ordsworth  were  describing  n  real  woman  or 
iiuhIcI  of  the  sex  when  be  made  her  recommendations  consisti 
after  all,  in  the  fact  that  she  was — 
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A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles!” 

he  still,  in  those  linos,  traced  a  portrait  of  the  beings  most 
uoarlv  and  dearly  connected  with  us,  and  gave  the  model  for  n 
style  ot‘ description,  for  a  style  of  Art,  intimately  associated  with 
our  ])urost,  best,  and  most  vitally  active  feelings. 

Suhst'quently  to  the  year  1830,  the  ini])ulse  given  by  the  new 
romantic  school  has  continued  to  make  itself  felt ;  hut,  strange 
to  sav,  the  painters  of  I’ranco  appear  to  have  oscillated  hack- 
wards  of  late,  if  we  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  physi(‘al 
science,  to  the  classical  school  they  wei'o  so  nearly  casting  aside. 
Of  the  ])ietures  in  the  Exposition  of  IHoo,  the  prevailing  eha- 
racter  was  decidedly  that  of  a  deticicncy  of  actual,  vital  origina¬ 
lity,  and  a  tendency  to  adlu're  servilely  to  the  traditions  of 
schools,  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  artists  of  former  times.  The 
two  greatest  of  living  French  painters.  Ary  Scheffre  and  l^iul 
(le  la  Uoche,  did  not  send  any  of  their  works  to  the  show%  it  is 
said,  from  political  motives,  which  we  honour  and  entirely  sym¬ 
pathize  witli.  Amongst  those  pictures  to  be  seen,  however,  the 
general  impression  produced  upon  us  was,  that  recently  historical 
painting  had  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate  amongst  our 
neighbours,  notwithstanding,  or  ])orha])s,  as  ^I.  l)ii  (’amp 
suggests,  in  consequence,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  lavished  by 
tlio  governments  of  Ijouis  Philippe  for  its  encouragiunent. 
High  Art  disappeared  under  the  system  of  ])ainting  by  the 
yard  superticial  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  \^ersailles,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  churches  the  respt'ctive  ministers  found  it 
advisable  or  proti table  to  adorn.  It  was  useless  lor  the  ])aintors 
to  waste  their  time  under  such  circumstances  in  the  endeavour 
to  discover  and  embody  the  hidden  1‘eeliiigs,  the  almost  unsus¬ 
pected  aspirations  of  contemporary  humanity.  The  consequence 
^vas,  as  Du  C  amp  justly  observes,  that  ])ietures  were  painted  for 
churclies  by  men  who  were  totally  incredulous  of  the  scenes, 
doctrinoR,  or  faith  they  were  employed  to  illustrate;  and  the 
walla  of  \  ersailles  were  covennl  with  (literally)  acres  of  C!nivas 
in  which  the  tro??)pe  d'aily^  the  tricks,  and  the  manual 
dexterity  of  Horace  Vernet,  Alaux,  and  Gudin  rivalled  success¬ 
fully  with  those  of  the  diorama  j)ainters,  but  in  which  there  is 
a  total  deticicncy  of  sentiment  or  high  feeling  for  Art.  Ary 
^‘heflre’s  ])ictures  in  illustration  of  the  Wilhelm  Aleister,  and 
Do  la  Uoelie’s  admirable  representations  of  the  wane's  connect('<l 
witli  our  great  Jtevolution  against  C’harles  the  l^'irst,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  admirable  works  of  the  recent  French  school ; 
nnd  they  shone  bv  their  absence  from  the  crowd  of  mediocrity 
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colloctod  in  the  Ex]>nsiti(>n.  Tt  is  not  that  wo  aproo  witli  the 
swoo])in^  condemnation  passed  hy  Du  Daiii])  on  many  of  the 
]>ictures.  On  the  eontrary,  wo  believe  tliat  there  were 
skill  and  deej)  feelin«:  to  1)(‘  observed  in  some  ot‘  them;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  “  Vier‘j:e  a  Thostie”  and  “  Le  Martyre  de  St. 
Synii>horien”  of  !M.  Ingres,  manilest  and  servile  co})ies  tliou^di 
they  he  of  the  style  and  handling  of  llaphaol ;  ami  we  ukj 
adinin'd  t‘xe(H‘dingly  the  ])ortraits  of  M.  De  Mole,  of  Olierubini, 
and  of  M.  IhTtin,  by  Ingres,  also,  notwithstanding  a  eonsiderahle 
degree  of  stillness  of  drawing  and  hardness  of  colouring.  The 
same  (pialities  wiae  to  he  recognized  in  Kupme  Delaeroix’s 
“  Hanpie  du  Dantt*’’  and  his  “  Doissy  d’Anglais,”  object ionahle 
though  they  might  he  in  some  resi)eets  on  account  of  their 
unpleasant  tone  of  colouring,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  draw¬ 
ing.  Decamp’s  picturt's,  ‘‘ la's  Singes  Amateurs,”  “  La  lumde 
de  Smvrne,”  ‘‘  L(‘s  Ihilans  a,  la  Tortue,”  and  “  La  Sortie  de 
rLc(de*Tur([ue,”  tire  inimitable  s])ecimens  of  their  peculiar  elass; 
and  W(‘ susj)t‘ct  that  whmi  Decam])s  ri'gnds  that  the  ca])riet‘ of 
tlu‘  ]mhlic  has  condemned  him  exclusively  to  vJtvraJet"  pic¬ 
tures,  hi'  mistakes  his  real  vocation,  for  his  success  in  tliai  branch 
is  so  com])h  te  that  it  may  he  doubted  whether  it  were  not  the 
one  especially  lit  ted  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  The 
“  Liloi  i”  of  M.  (ilaize  is  a  work  full  id  thought,  and  is  rciiiark- 
ahly  well  drawn  ;  Lout  lire’s  “  Ia's  liomains  de  la  Jleeadenoe”  is 
an  ambitious,  and,  we  think,  a  noble  ])icture,  sonu'what  delW'tive 
in  its  colouring,  and  atfectcul  in  the  attitudes  of  the  accessorv 
ligures  ;  (ogniet’s  “  Tintoret  pi'ignant  sa  Eille  ^lorte”  is  lull  ot 
sentiment  and  feeling,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  ])reveiit  our 
impiii'ing  whether  it  had  any  defects;  Muller's  “  .V])])cl  dts 
Victimes  de  la  Terreur”  wants  unity  of  composition,  and  is  opii 
to  serious  rejnoach  on  the  seore  of  the  had  taste  of  many  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  more  consjiieuous  figures,  but  there  is  a  broudlh 
of  toueli  and  hamlling,  a  facility  of  composition,  which,  if  they 
had  been  ])roperly  guided,  would  have  enabled  this  artist  to  have 
taken  a  high  rank  in  his  ealling.  Even  Horace  Yernet’s  mon¬ 
strous  pictures  are  to  us  interesting,  on  account  of  their  faithlul 
representation  of  the  scenes  attenuded  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity;  they  have  a  movement,  a  vitality,  and  an  earnestly 
of  purpose  which  makes  us  regret  the  more  their  very  (piestiou- 
able  taste. 

H‘,  however,  the  h'rench  historical  painti'is  have  strayed  Irom 
the  narrow  oath  ol  exeellence,  the  “  jiaiuters  in  that  coun¬ 

try  have  ol  late  years  shown  that  they  have  more  correctly'  api^r^ 
ciated  the  tendencies  of  their  age.  Alfred  Johannot  led  the  wav 
to  the  intrcMluction  of  a  stvle  which  has  since  been  adopted  auu 
jHirlecled  by’  Ivoqueplaii,  Eleury’,  Jacquaiid,  Comte,  Meissoiuuer» 
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and  l^ouviu ;  and  which  is  principally  characterized  hy  a 
strict  and  even  painful  adherence  to  what  M.  J)ii  Camp  calls 
“  arclueeletfical  and  minute  details,”  althouji:]!  it  is  accompanied 

_  -  ,1  •  'mr. 


a  startling;  contrast  to  Klmore’s  “  Novice”  in  tlie  same  Exposi¬ 
tion,  but  both  poiiitinji^  the  moral  that  we  are  not  sent  upon  the 
I'artli  to  sucritice  our  atlcctions  either  to  selfish  indul‘>;cnce  or  to 
exaf^f^^erated  sentiments  of  devotion;  upon  Luniinai’s  Deni- 
cheur’s  do  Mouettes,”  as  fresh  and  life  like  as  (\>llin  s  l)(‘st 
works;  and  upon  llrion's  “Train  do  Hois  snr  le  Hhin.”  The 
si'liool  known  as  the  IVnnpeian  has  to  us  a  charm  on  account 
of  the  correctness  of  its  dcsigai  and  the  harmony  of  its  colouring*; 
hut  it  is  cold,  lifeless,  and  somewhat  affected ;  nor  can  we  cite 
amongst  the  vast  asseinhla<2;e  of  j)icturcs  more  than  one  of  tliis 
Hclux)!  which  has  left  any  decided  trace  n])on  our  memory. 
Tiiisis  tlie  picture  by  llamon,  “(^e  idest  ])as  Moi,”  and  it  rej)re- 
seiits  very  gracefully  a  delightful  scene  of  childliood. 

Ihit  the  hhvnch  landscape*  painters  have  the  most  successfully 
bmken  through  the  ti*ammels  and  traditions  of  tin*  scliools,  and 
have  made  the  most  decided  advance  towards  the  introduction 
of  a  style  of  drawing  and  colouring  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  the  age  and  also  in  accordance  with  nature;  for,  however,  we 
may  at  times  wander  from  tlie  strict  rules  of  logic,  or  even  of 
eoimnon  sense,  yet,  now,  men  do  earnestly  strive  to  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  t!ie  eternal  principles  of  nature,  so  that  wlien  we 
state  that  a  class  of  artists  are  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
their  times,  it  is  as  though  we  had  claimed  for  them  the  nobler 
praise.  Troyoirs  “  Valhh;  de  la  Tompie”  and  his  “  Iheiif  allant 
uu  Labtur”  are  cliarniing  pictures,  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  sky,  and  much  of  the  “  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing 
morn”  are  rendered  with  a  truthfulness  beyond  praise.  Uosa 
ihmheur’s  “  Labourage  dans  lo  Nivernais”  and  her  “  l^'enaison 
d’Auvergne”  have  the  bold  drawing,  the  solid  handling,  and, 
we  must  add,  the  thick,  lieavy  colouring  noticeable  in  her 
”  Horse  Fair,”  exhibited  in  liondon  last  spring.  Hut  Theodore 
Housseau  is,  to  our  mind,  the  first  of  the  French  landscape 
painters,  and  may  be  cited  as  a  model  for  his  at  tent  ion  to  g(*nerul 
management  and  to  truthfulness  of  detail,  his  clear  atmospheric 
cllects,  the  harmony  of  his  tones,  and  the  exipiisite  cliaracter  of 
ills  aerial  p<'rsp{‘etive.  Had  the  romantic  school  only  produced 
such  an  artist  as  Itousseau,  it  would  have  merited  well  of 
numaiiity  and  tlie  Arts ;  but  it  has  also  calk*d  into  notice  some 
worthy  colleagues  in  his  fame,  in  the  persons  of  Cubat  and 
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Fran^uis,  whose  loeiits  are  of  the  same  cliaraeler  as  wc 
liave  attributed  to  llousscau.  It  may  be  a  little  out  of  1)1111*010 
class  the  sea  with  the  landscape  painters,  yet,  as  they  occupy  a 
very  small  place  in  the  Exposition,  or  in  public  oi)inu)ii,  it 
hanlly  be  worth  while  to  notice  them  separati'ly,  and  tliis  th’o 
more  es})ecially,  inasmuch  as  Isabey's  “Combat  du  Texd’ 
Gudinas  “  Ij’Inecndie  du  Kent,”  and  Courdonan’s  “  L’ Kinhari|uc- 
ment  des  Zouaves  a  Alger  pour  la  Criniee,”  were  tlie  oidy  pic- 
tures  of  this  description  in  the  Exposition  worthy  of  n(>ticc;  and 
pi  rhaps  Isabey’s  ])icture  was  the  only  really  line  work  (»t  Art 
amongst  them.  The  portrait  painters  of  the  day  in  France  ari 
equally  insignificant;  for  the  best  of  them,  Winterlialter,  k 
more  fitted  to  design  the  pictures  for  a  ‘‘ Alagazin  des  l)eiiioi- 
selles”  than  to  aspire  to  fame  as  an  artist.  Yet  this  man  is 
passe  d  about  from  court  to  court  I  .Vfter  having  represented 
Louis  Idiilippe’s  and  (|ueen  Victoria’s  families  done  up  in  luu 
and  flounces,  top-boots  and  feathers,  he  is  now  engaged  to 
rc'present  the  lovely  women  of  Kapoleon  the  Third’s  coiut  in 
tame  repiditions  of  his  own  early  picture  of  the  “  Decanieroii,’' 
with  all  the  glitter  and  tint  ter  of  fashionable  modi'rii  cosiumc. 
The  fa(‘t  is,  that  no  mere  ])ortrait  painter  can,  or  cuuld,  ever 
j)aint  a  line  portrait  ;  least  of  all  can  a  fashionable  ])orlrait 
painter  aspire  to  that  merit,  lie  is  too  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  dee(‘ption  and  the  insinceTity  of  the  froth  of  society  to 
be  able  to  appivciate  truth  of  character;  and  he  only  can  know 
how  to  rejuvsent  our  nature  truly  who  is  always  on  the  watdi 
to  observe  its  manilestations  under  all  its  varying  })liases  of  joy 
or  of  woe.  These  remarks  will  ap})ly  with  ecjual  force  U' 
Edouard  Dubutfe’s  portraits,  for  tluw  are  so  fashionably  refined 
that  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  character ;  this  artist,  liowever, 
has  the  merit  of  painting  children  in  a  stvlc  which  reminds  u> 
of  some  of  Lawiamce’s  charming  pictures  of  the  same  dcscrijn 
tion,  and,  indeed,  he  has  more  than  one  [)omt  of  resemblance 
with  our  former  I’resident  of  the  Academy.  Of  the  other  por¬ 
trait  painters  who  sent  works  to  this  Exposition,  we  have  only 
retained  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  productions  of  MadaiiiC 
Itougemont  ;  these  have  a  very  charming  feminine  grace  and 
much  depth  of  feeling. 

M  ith  respect  to  the  modern  French  statuary  we  arccompcll^ 
to  arrive  at  nearly’  the  same  opinions  as  we  have  already 
expressed  with  respect  to  the  present  school  of  hist oiieal  paint¬ 
ing.  1  he  inlluence  ot  the  return  to  nature,  whieli  was  tlic 
characteristic  ot  the  romantic  movement,  appc'ars  to  have  died 
out  amongst  the  sculptors;  and  they  have  latterly  returned tc 
the  tame,  liteless  imitation  of  antiquity.  l)avid  d’Augers  and 
llarye  maybe  considered  to  form  exceptions  to  this  remark 
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ixitli  Pratlior  and  l^tex  have  returned  to  tlie  monotony  of  the 
schools.  There  is  a  (‘lumsiness  about  J)avid  d’ Angers  statues 
which  takes  off  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  jiainstaking 
and  truthful  study  of  detail,  and  the  heartiness  of  feeling  of  the 
ensrmb/e  of*  his  compositions,  llarye’s  groups  are  too  frittered, 
and  have  too  much  movement  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  as 
works  of  high  Art;  hut  we  admire  in  both  these  artists  the 
desire  to  be  of  their  own  times,  and  to  represent  men  and  things 
such  ns  they  actually  exist  before  our  eyes.  Truth  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  dt‘iects  of  taste ;  life,  as  we  see  and  know  it,  interests  us 
far  more  than  the  records  of  past  giuierations  ;  and,  it  is  on  account 
of  their  ahsenee,  that  notwithstanding  Pradier’s  grace  and  Etex’s 
vigour,  they  do  not  a})peal  to  our  sym])athi('s.  Pradier,  perhaps, 
was  Jit  heart  a  semi-pagan  volu])tuarv;  for  it  is  only  on  that 
Rupjiosition  tliat  wi'  etin  ex])hiin  the  zest  with  which  he  repre- 
seuled  the  IMirynes  and  other  miked  females  he  delighted  in. 
Ktex  hegiin  with  an  exhibition  of*  greater  originality,  as  in  the 
Bculpture  of  the  ‘‘  Are  de  I’J^toih*  p’  but  he,  also,  has  abandoned 
tlie  ])ath  he  had  once  boldly  ventured  u])on,  and  in  so  doing  has 
Ihhmi  followed  by  too  many  of  his  colleagues.  Some  of  the 
I'ecent  works  of  the  rcyivc'd  classical  school  of  sculjiture,  such  Jis 
(avelicr’s  “  Penelojic  endormie,'’  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
in  the  Exi)osition,  are  of  surpassing  merit ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Pu  Camp's  anathema,  others,  such  as  Joufiroy’s  ‘‘Jcune  Eille 
confiant  son  Secret  a  Venus,^’  are  graceful  and  elegant.  Still 
eur  interests  are  hardly  engaged,  our  sym])athies  hardly  excited, 
hv  the  re])res(‘ntation  of  tlie  characters  or  the  scenes  of  mytho¬ 
logy;  (‘ven  h'ss  are  they  excited  by  such  false  attempts  as  hTex 
has  made  to  confound  the  cause  of  the  ])oor  and  o])])ressed  with 
the  first  murderer,  Cain.  French  sculpture,  after  jill,  is  neither 
Ix'ttcT  n(»r  worse  than  the  sculpture  of*  the  other  nat  ions  of  Eui’ojie ; 
it  has  rc  inained  stationary  in  its  di'yelopmcnt ;  nor,  until  critics 
compel  till'  follo'wers  of  this  branch  of  Art  to  exert  themselves 
to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  schools  or  of  fashion,  can  we  expect 
to  See  any  notable  improvement  in  it.  So  we  are  eompelled  to 
tolerate  men  like  Marochetti,  Nieuwerkerke,  Clcssinger,  and 
oajTard  m  France,  and  Wyatt  and  Westmacott  in  our  oum 
country,  until  the  desire  for  ji  reform  of  scul])ture,  the  wish  to 
it — as  it  ought  to  be  really — the  handmaid  of  history,  shall 
t>^‘  so  univcrsid  as  to  compel  sculptors  themselves  to  endeavour 
to  satisfy  fho  re(|uiremonts  of  society. 

1  lie  Very  building  wdiieh  formed  the  most  prominent  object 
the  Exposition  of  1855,  we  mean  the  large  ifall  upon  the 
aainps  Elysees,  and  the  architectural  drawings  in  the  I'inc 
^  rts  d(‘])arlmenf,  compel  us,  even  iiow%  to  make  some  remarks 
iilKui  the  present  state  of  architecture  in  France.  This  is  very 
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p..euliav  and  worthy,  of  -y;;^  I 

Lldu.turo  1.  -VC  ;;;;;;;‘t;f.^au':  hra>u-h  of  ,1.0  a.,;;  and, 

,|.„r  1  .  n  »r,-liil«'l.nv  may  l»  »'«"■  "•I™* 

presold  „  transition  slate,  than  by  m.y  ..dirr  | 

nl.rase.  The  study  ot  <7?;^;.;  “'"^er  ropie.1  therewith 

Vvattcc;  pure  Ito, .tan  arch. te  t..,^^ 

the  servlie  spirit  ohst'''  riiuiue  t’ento  sehool  seem  to  I 

tlie  Madeleine.  \  ijjno  a  at  <  nrodels  for  iniitatioiiof  | 

have  been  the  ..h,,ects  o  .f and  the  early 
tl'K  modern  h'reneh  J  ,he  end  of  the  latter 

])arl  of  honis  Philqilies  ’“''’I',  .1’  professors  of  the  Heoledis 

period,  a  style  was  introdueed  1  >  he  '  ,  ,1,. 

'iioaux  Arts,  yvhieh  has  eon.phte  y  m.s^ 

Parisian  pnhhe,  and  whuh  is  .  ,  I  ' '['ho  Uihliotlieiiue 

throii.d.  the  length  .'l  i.e  'onservatoire  L  I 

St.  (i.ui.-vieve,  the  f.eole  des  7';  , -oaunissams 

Arts  et  M.-ti.-rs,  the  neev  "riolo.  niav 

Priseurs.  tho  may  P.ureaux  du  ^ ,„d  it  has  run 
as  illustrations  ol  the  prodm  ions  e  j  representatives 

„  i„  the-  m-w  houses  ot  tlm  Kuo  ele  K i  ed n  'V  , 

„.av  he-  said  to  he  Ihihan  La  loussw  N  au^ 

who  have  te.  some  ‘'7*''“  ..,hors  of  only  a  few  yW 

Viseoiiti,  St.  Aiiiaiid,  tortuiialMv.  we  would 

date-,  ami  have  reiiden-d  “ ';’77ouit  h-  Due.  LeiiMr,  inul  the 
add.)  the  atleuiipt  ma.le  n  '  '  ^clure  ..f  the  Middle  Aps. 
Leedesiolopists  to  revive  the  ai  e  lute  elm  .  ,,,>i  iain  extent. 

The  style-  ne.w  attempted  d)  lie-  iile-lf  with  the  tW-linp 

meritorious,  hee-ause  it  se-eks  ei  ...‘h-.-lf  to  the  materialsit 

„..l  the  wants  of  the  ape,  and  to  "  on 

we.rks  with.  Hut  it  IS.  to  our  mmds  %e  y  '*'n  jutroducel 
a.-eount.  e.f  the-  had  taste  ot  the  sculptured  e  thitness  and 

without  ivfereiie-.-  to  the  pem-ra  'yj  ;;;7'  ,lu- m-ailefe^^^ 

want  of  r.'lief  e)f  the-./upn/es,  ol  thehadpiohlnv  and 

,pe  wintt  of  halauee  (so  to  ^ 

plain  spaces,  hi  their  anxu-ty.to  avoid  e-eipy  in^.  1 
have  foolishly  nepleeted  to  retain  the  *'**  poc-uiso  thev  wr« 
which  have-  been  hitherte)  universally  '  j  ^  and 

found  to  have-  he-en  hasesl  upon  laws  ol  hat  me  >  '  .j  j  nifct 
the-y  have-  resorted  to  n.-w  dtsposilu.ns  e.l  spirit  which 

hostilitv  to  the  laws  of  e-emmum  sems,-.  Y'77“  ;  | 
animates  this  sehoed  is  m  the  main  a  eoneet  o  » 

that  which  we  liavee  throughout  contended  ' ' '  ^tvdos  did' 
do  as  the  groat  thnikei's,  tho  ongiuators  ot  loim 
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they  think  freely  for  themselves.  Tlioy  may  make  mistakes  in 
the  early  j)ortioiis  of  their  career,  but  men  of  this  calibre  ^yill 
certainly  set  themselyes  ri^ht  when  they  liml  out  the  errors  of 
tlicirways.  In  many  of  the  cases  we  have  mentioned,  the  arehi- 
tivts  of  modern  l\iris  have  only  set  exam])les  of  what  ou^ht  to 
be  avoided;  but  it  must  always  Ix'  a  subject  of  interest  and  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student  to  trace  the  (‘rrors  of  men  of 
original  and  undoubted  genius.  In  the  nK'antime,  u]>on  the 
whole,  the  state  of  architecture  in  France  at  the  ])resent  day 
seems  to  us  to  be  full  of  jn’omise,  though  still  to  inspire  anxiety. 

Our  notice  of  French  Art  has,  like  many  other  tales,  length- 
(‘iuhI  when  begun,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  must  dt'fer  to 
some  future  occasion  the  examination  of  the  state  of  Arts  in  the 


rest  of  Kurope.  Tliei*e  is  much  to  be  said  u])on  what  is  taking 
place  in  Belgium,  (iermany,  and  Italy,  both  in  an  artistic  and  a 
philoso])hical  point  of  view.  At  ])resent  we  conclude  by  saying 
that,  evidently,  society  upon  the  (\)nt incut  is  in  travail  of  some 
new  hirth,  of  some  gri'at  change,  to  be  ('xternallv'  ex])ressed  by 
political,  moral,  and  artistic  forms,  as  essentially  ditlerent  from 


those  hitherto  followed  as  were  the  new  forms  eliminated 
the  (Kristian,  the  feudal,  and  the  Jirnaissffuro  movements. 


by 
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cannot  tell  yet  the  character  or  tlu'  tendencies  of  the  ne  w  ])h  as(^ 
humanity  is  about  to  undergo;  but,  beyond  question,  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  something  of  this 
kind  is  preparing.  If  we  may  judge  by  what  is  taking  place  in 
I  ranee,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  clmnge  will  Ix'  favourable  to 
the  interest  of  the  masses;  and  in  Art  to  the  ditlusal  of  a  pure, 
healthy  tasti' — a  return  to  the  worship  of  natui’e  rather  than 
to  the  study  of  the  ])ast.  There*  are  shoals  in  tlu*  way,  breakers 
a-hoad,  and  the  prospects  of  human  happiness  and  glory  have  ere 
now  been  shipwrecked  under  cire'r.mstaiiccs  a])parently  far  more* 
favourable.  Absit  omen!”  May  the  vesse*!  chargeMl  with  our 
aspirations  arrive  safely  in  port ! 


Art.  II. — The  Conjidtnitial  Correspondence  of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte 
with  his  Brother  Josepih,  some  time  Kinq  of  Spain.  Selee*t(‘el  and 
Translated,  with  Kxj)lanatory  Xote*s,  from  the  “  Mehiioires  elu 
Koi  Joseph.’'  London  :  John  Murray. 

I 

Few  men  have  occupiexl  so  cemspicuous  a  ]da(;e  in  the  worldV 
history  as  Napoleon  Bona|>art(*,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  eit 
ew  histeude  hereH*s  to  have  had  so  many  biographers.  It  might 
*  thought,  indeed,  that  after  what  has  been  written  about  him. 
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after  we  have  had  hundreds  of  volumes  in  wliich  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  his  career,  and  all  that  was  iiote-wortliy  in  liLs 
character  have  been  uiilolded,  little,  if  anything,  could  bouiidcxl 
to  our  knuwh‘dge  of  him.  llis  history  and  his  nature  liave  Ixvn 
looked  at  and  considered  from  almost  every  ]>ossihle  point  of 
view.  The  panejj^yrist  has  well  nigh  exhaiisteil  his  resources  in 
his  praise,  and  the  detractor  has  heaped  upon  his  ineinorva 
jKU’fect  mountain  of  obloquy;  his  battles,  his  ])oliey,  and  his 
private  relations,  the  strange,  wild,  world-shaking  course  he 
ran,  and  the  days  of  weary  exile  he  endured,  ere  death  struck 
him  down  in  his  sterile  home  on  a  rock  of  the  far-oft‘  sea,  have 
all  bt'en  again  and  again  recorded.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written,  some  additional  light  has  at  this  late  day 
Ikhui  shed  upon  the  character  of  the  ‘‘(Jreat  Kinperor.” 
Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  him  as  he  has  been  presented  to 
us  in  the  pages  of  the  more  or  less  partial  or  prijudiced  bioj?- 
raplier,  or  in  those  of  the  historian,  to  whom  his  t)ublic  acts  were, 
of  coiii-sc,  the  matters  of  chief  regard;  now,  howeveu’,  we  are 
enabled  to  look  at  him  as  he  is  reflected  to  us  in  tlie  mirror 
which  he  himself  held  up — to  read,  in  short,  his  autobiograpliy.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  man  who  writes  the  record  of  his  own 
life  is  generally  on  good  terms  with  himself,  and  cannot  often 
bo  ac(piitted  of  self-delusion;  but  the  truth  of  that  record,  which 
is,  so  to  sjx^ak,  an  involuntary  autobiography,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  8us})0cted.  And  this  is  the  character  of  the  revelation  of 
himself,  which  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  has  left  us  in  this  long  and 
deejdy  int crediting  series  of  conhdential  letters  to  his  elder  hrotluT 
dosc'ph,  the  lawyer  of  Ajaccio,  the  (Irand  Elector  of  the  Empire, 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  Spain.  The  corrospuiideiu’e 
of  one  brother  with  another,  designed,  of  course,  to  he  strictly 
private,  and  naturally  as  familiar  in  its  tone  as  it  eoiild  be  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  character  and  p)osition  of  the  writer,  must,  it 
will  b(‘  admitted,  afford  us  a  much  clearer  and  closer  view  of 
personal  traits  than  eveii  (he  most  careful  observer  or  the  inO'ft 
miniiti'  chronicler  could  have  oblaiiu'd.  This  scries  of  letters, 
which  may  bi'  said  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Aapoleoirs  ])ublic 
career,  has  of  nc'cessity  a  relation  chiefly  to  the  affairs  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  their  value  consists, 
not  so  much  in  what  they  add  to  the  history  of  events,  as  in 
the  insight  whicli  they  give  us  into  the  chameter  of  the  mast 
extraonlinaiT  man  in  modern  historv. 

Jose]di  Bonapartt'  was,  of  all  Na])oleon's  brothers,  the  one 
with  whom  he  was  most  familiar;  of  all  his  ndatives,  he  was. 
]X'rhaps,  the  most  faithful.  Two  years  his  senior,  he  was  the 
earliest  companion  of  the  future'  Emperor,  and  when  the  star 
of  Auste  rlitz  had  sunk,  never,  ns  it  then  seemed,  to  rise  again, 
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aiFl  Xapoloon  was  a  fufritivo  in  the  land  which  will  bo  for  ever 
associiiti'd  witli  tlio  recollection  of  liis  p:lory,  it  was  Joseph  who 
proj)osed  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  of  an  escape  across  the 
Atlantic,  lly  the  decree  of  the  Senafus-consulluin,  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  em])irc  was  to  devolve  upon  Joseph,  should 
Aapolcon  have  no  direct  male  heir.  The  Emperor  thus  stood  in 
a  closer  relation  to  his  elder  brother  than  to  any  other  meml)er 
ot‘  his  family,  and  althou<>h  they  had  nothing  in  common,  tho 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  his  alfairs,  even  from  an  early 
jK'riod,  is  evinced  in  the  letters  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
uive  some  account. 

In  171^0  the  Bonaparte  family  had  their  residence  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  fJosi'p!],  who  was  then  chiefly  employed  as  a  com¬ 
missary  of  war,  had  married  ^rademoisellc  Julie  Clary,  the 
(lauirhtcr  of  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city,  with  whom  ho 
obtained  a  considerable  fortune.  Napoleon  had  already  acquired 
distinction  at  'foiilon,  but  was  living  at  l^aris  unem])loyed,  and 
obviously  without  any  prospect  ol*  immediate  advancement,  lie 
liad  been  regarded  as  a  suspicious  person,  and,  chap^rined  by  tho 
a])])arent  blin;ht  of  hopes  excited  by  his  early-won  honours,  ho 
desired  to  leave  J’Vance,  and  enter  tho  service  of  the  Sultan. 


Knowinp:  that  Josc])h  was  possessed  of  some  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources,  he  seems  to  have  mnployed  a  portion  of  his  then  ample 
leisure  in  looking  out  for  a  ])rofitable  investment  for  him  in 
landed  property.  He  writes  to  him  about  an  estate  which 
emdd  he  purchased  at  a  sum  much  bidow  its  value,  and  sketches 
tor  him  tho  aspect  of  things  in  Baris,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
I <115,  bbanc('  had  begun,  in  some  measure,  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  the  Kovolution.  “  We  have  heaped  together  all  that 
can  nuike  life  amusing  and  agreeable,’’  he  says ;  ‘‘ retlectioii  is 
i)anisbe(l.  How  is  it  possible  to  see  tlie  dark  side  of  things, 
when  tlie  mind  is  constantly  whirled  about  in  this  giddy 
vortex?”  Ncvertlieless,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  look  at 
“the  dark  side  of  things,”  for  in  a  fmv  weeks  after,  wdiilo 
reminding  Joseph  of  their  close  attachment  to  each  other,  and 
renewing  his  protestations  of  affection  for  him,  ho  tells  him  that 
bo  has  learned  to  look  u])on  ‘Mifo  as  a  flinisy  dream  soon  to  bo 
f^ver,  ’  and  breaks  out  into  a  declaration  of  thorough  fatalism, 
pronouncing  anxiety  to  be  folly,  and  life  to  him  a  matter  of 
little  solicit iide.  He,  how'over,  makes  frequent,  mention  of 
bugenie  Hesiree  Clary,  the  younger  sister  of  Jose])h’s  wdfc,  to 
ivboin,  it  is  presumed,  he  wiis  at  this  time  engaged.  c  can 
Mureedy  aecpiit  Napoleon  from  being  influenc(‘d  by  moreciiary 
motives  in  forming  this  engagement,  lb'  evidently  regarded 
bis  brother  as  a  fortunate  man  in  making  a  marriage  so  advan¬ 
tageous  as  to  ])lace  him  in  a  position  of  indejicndciicc,  and  wa.s 
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doubtless  desirous  of  followiii<r  liis  example,  lie  wrote  to  the 
vfmiii?  lady  freciueiitly,  and,  at  her  own  request,  sent  la  r  his 
*j)ortrait.  In  his  letters  to  Joseph  he  sends  his  renieiubraucos 
to  her,  and  we  are  informed  that,  when  the  Clary  faiuilv  tiid 
from  Franee  to  (ienoa,  diirinir  the  heat  of  the  1  devolution,  ho  still 
kept  up  a  eorres|K)ndenee  with  Eugenie,  or  Desirt'e,  as  sluMvas 
generally  called.  It  has  been  allegt'd  by  some  (Ingi-rsoll  and 
Bourieniie  among  others)  that  the  (‘iigagi'inent  was  l>r(»keii  otf 
by  tlie  father  of  the  young  lady;  but  in  his  “Autobiography,” 
Joseph  leads  \is  to  infer  that  it  was  Napoleon  who  gave  u])  the 
correspondence,  “  time  and  absence”  having  changed  his  views. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  he  entertaiiusl  no  very  strong  aUcetioii 
for  his  betrothed,  who  afterwards  bc'came  the  (iueen  of  iSwinleii, 
for  those  ]»as8ages  in  his  letters  in  which  she  is  alluded  to 
Ix'tray  noiu‘  of  the  ardour  of  a  lover.  It  seems  probable  that  his 
sudden  elevation,  and  the  brilliant  ])rospects  which  were  opned 
up  to  him  by  the  tliirtecuith  Vendimaire,  led  him  to  entertain  a 
far  higher  id('a  than  that  of  making  his  fortune  by  marrying 
into  a  rich  family.  .VftiT  that  period,  at  lea.st,  no  mention  is 
made  of  I  >esirt‘(‘. 

»IoS('  pir  s  high(‘st  ambition,  after  his  brother  had  sw(‘j»t  away 
the  insurgmit  mob  in  the  strtu'tsof  Taris,  and  had  been  appointed 
to  th(‘ command  in  chief  of  the  army,  was  to  be  made'  a  consul, 
and  Na])<»h‘on  writi‘s  to  him,  stating  that  he  had  sent  a  largo 
sum  of  mom'V  to  his  family,  and  was  only  waiting  to  serve  him 
according  to  his  wish.  Something  better  than  a  consulship, 
howevi'r,  was  in  store'  for  Jose'ph,  for,  shortly  after  Napoh'on  had 
set  out  on  tlu'  (‘XjH'dition  to  Italy,  he  was  made'  minister  to 
Parma,  and  ere  twe»  months  had  elapsed,  lu'  was  sent  to  liomo 
as  ambassador,  d'here  are  .sonu'  facts  connected  with  the  latter 
ap]>ointnn'nt  which  serve  to  place  in  striking  promim'iicc  the 
unscriqndouMU'ss  which,  evc'ii  at  this  tiim*,  characterized  the 
policy  ot’  Napoh'on.  lie  was  anxious  that  a  revolution  should 
Ih'  got  u])  at  Pome  as  .s^x'edily  as  possible*,  and,  in  17(17,  an 
atteni])t  was  made  to  overthrow  tin*  ])apal  government,  hut  it 
was  contlih'd  to  tin*  ]nirtisans  of  the  h'rench,  and  it  only  served 
to  mak(*  .b)Kcph’s  position  nncomfortahle  and  even  dangerous. 
Na]>oleon  had  desired  him,  in  the  ease  of  a  revolution  being  got 
up,  to  declare  the  Poman  peo])le  “  nndc'r  the  protection  of  the 
I"  nuich  Pepuhlic.’  How  striking  is  the  analogy  between  thi^* 
and  the  French  ]>olicy  in  relation  to  Pome  in  ’lSlO.  It  was 
avowedly*  to  protect  the  Poman  |H'ople  that  the  army  ot  the 
French  P('])nblic  was  sent  to  tin*  I7ternal  Fity,  when  it  had 
iK'cn  abandoned  bv  the  Po]>e  to  ^lazzini  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Triumviratt'.  It  was  as  mediators  tlnit  the  Fn'iich  marched 
agjuust  their  brother  rej)uhlicans,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  recol* 
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])ro^rainnie  for  his  fauiily.  The  hull  ol  Europe  was  to  lx?  swayt^ 
by  him  throuj^h  them.  Ho  arranp:o(l  kiiip^doiiis  and  marriuVca 
with  o(|ual  case.  Tlie  daughter  ol  the  elector  ot  Jhivaria,  “a 
very  j)retty  iktsoii,”  the  conqueror  coiidi'scondod  to  say,  luid 
Ihtii  demanded  for  rrince  Eugene,  anotluT  princess  had  Ihvu 
lx‘sj)oko  for  Jerome,  and  a  marriage  had  been  arranged  lor 
Joseph’s  eldest  daughter  “  with  a  small  prince,  who  in  time  will 
Income  a  great  one.’’ 

Meanwhile,  Josi'ph  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  was  doing  what  he  could  in  his  own  mild,  lumiane, 
and  as  Najxdeon  thought,  blundering  way,  to  govern  that  king¬ 
dom.  His  ideas  of  government  were  wholly  at  variauet'  with 
those  of  his  imperious  brother,  who  had  now  no  time  for  expre.s- 
sions  of  fraternal  atfections.  He  pleaded  for  time  and  nu)dorato 
measures,  but  Na]MJeon  issues  his  liat  thus:  Eay  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  dd,OOU,dOO  on  the  wIkJc  kingdom,  (iet  money  and 
make  sevtu'e  examph'S  i»f  the  a.^sassins.  in  a  conquered  country 
kindness  is  not  humane.”  Josepli  believed  in  the  law"  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  began  to  piTsuade  himself  that  he  w’as  re  ally  likely  to 
secure  the  alFection  of  his  subjects,  but  Napoleon  at  once  re¬ 
minded  him  that  he  hud  no  ground  for  such  hopes.  “Have 
you,”  he  asks,  “suflleient  dependence  to  place  on  them  in  the 
event  ofmv  defeat!"”  He  diinands  of  him  an  account  of  how 
many  estates  he  had  coiillscated,  and  how'  many  rebels  he  had 
executed,  exhorts  1dm  to  shoot  three  of  the  ringleaders  in  every 
village,  not  sparing  the  priests,  and  insists  that  in  tins  way 
alone  lie  can  1io|h?  to  subdue  tlie  country.  This  sy  stem  of  burn¬ 
ing,  shooting,  and  conliscating,  Napedeon  expounds  again  and 
again  with  great  energy*,  neviu’  losing  an  opimrtunitv  of  inhum¬ 
ing  Joseph  that  it  is  only*  bv  this  course  of  conduct  and  hy  his 
iiiHuence  that  he  can  siu'ceed.  Uemorscless,  and  destitute  of 


any  tailh  in  thosi'  w'ho  wane  not  kept  dowui  by  the  sword,  the 
(dforts  ot  his  more  meri  iful  brother  to  ]>acifv  the  people  over 
whom  he  exercised  an  uueasv  swav,  seem  to  have  provoked  him 
almost  hi'vond  endurance.  He  reiterates  his  conqdaints,  writes 
letter  alter  letter  in  a  j)etulant  tone,  and  directs  Joseph  how*  to 
defend  himselt  against  the  people  whom  he  had  enjoined  to 
hang  by  hundre<ls.  His  instructions  on  this  point  are  curious, 
as  sliowiiig  wliat  precautions  lie  himself  took,  oven  while  in  the 
plenitude  cd  his  jxover.  “  \ou  have  not,”  he  savs,  “been  sufli- 
('iiuitly  acquainti'd  w  ith  my  private  life  to  know*  how*,  even  in 
h  ranee,  1  have  always  kept  mvself  under  the  guard  of  mv  nio5*t 
trusty*  and  oldest  soldiers.  .  .  Xo  one  should  enter  vour  room 
<luring  the  night  except  your  aide-de-camp,  who  should  sleep  in 
the  chamlx'r  that  j^recidcs  vour  bedroom.  Your  door  should  lx* 
fastened  inside,  ami  you  ought  not  to  open  it  even  to  vour  aide- 
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(Ic-camp  till  you  luivo  rceognizod  his  voice ;  lie  himself  should 
not  kiuK’k  at  your  door  till  ho  has  loehcd  tliat  of  the  room 
which  ho  is  iu,  to  make  sure  of  bciui>‘ alone  and  of  being  followed 
bv  no  one.  These  ])reeautions  are  important ;  they  give  no 
tnnihlo,  and  the  result  is,  that  tlu'V  inspire  conlidence,  besides 
that  they  may  really  .save  your  life.”  Such  are  the  means  re- 
(luisite  lor  tlie  personal  safety  of  a  despotic  sovereign.  But 
iosepli  was  not  constituted  to  bo  a  despot.  II is  throne  was  a 
thorny  one,  and  he  was  neither  bold  enough  nor  unscrupulous 
enough  to  retain  it.  lie  did  his  utmost  to  imitate  the  speeches 
of  his  imperial  brother,  and  talked  of  the  attachment  of  his 
people,  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  French  for  the  person  of 
.Napoleon,  hut  such  bombastic  effusions  only  drew  ridicule  upon 
him,  and  gave  his  dictator  an  o])portunity  of  cheeking  what  he 
conceived  to  bo  un})rotitable  vanity. 

After  a  struggle  of  a  few  months,  Joseph  received  a  hint  that 
at  no  di'^tant  date  he  might  be  called  upon  to  exchange  the 


cnovii  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  another.  The  first  intimation  of 


this  was  given  him  nearly  a  month  before  Spain  was  subjugated. 
Ill  May,  ISOf),  Napoleon  wrote:  “The  nation,  through  the 
Supreme  ( ouncil  of  (histile,  asks  me  for  a  king.  1  design  this 
crown  for  you.”  »Ioseph  was  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
new  position  into  which  he  was  thus  thrust,  and,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  complained  that  he  had  not  a  single 
partisan,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  the  kindness  of  his  nature 
might  make  him  popular  when  kindness  would  be  regarded  as 
timidity.  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  reply 
which  Napoleon  vouchsafed  to  his  trembling  brother :  “  DonT 
l>o  uneasy — b('  ha])py,”  was  his  grimly  ironical  rt'commcndation  ; 
and  ho  followed  it  up  hy  an  order  to  “  hang  at  Madrid  a  score 
ot  the  worst  characters,”  and  to  send  a  nuniher  to  France  for 
the  galleys.  Napideon  seems  to  have  found  it  (piite  possible  to 
cnioy  himselt  while  ciirrying  out  his  system  of  conquest.  Ilis 
jKilicy  never  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  for  the  time  being. 
<hi  the  same  day  he  announci'd  his  divorce  from  tiosejdiine,  he 
directed  Berthier  respecting  the  movement  of  troops  in  Spain. 
He  hears  that  Salict  tti’s  house  at  Rome  had  fallen  and  killed 
his  children  ;  and,  while  intimating  the  fact,  he  records  his 
successful  sport  with  the  gun,  having  “killed  twenty  hares”  at 
-  lortefontaine.  The  lives  of  men  were  not  of  much  greater  con- 
^^quenco  to  liim  than  the  lives  of  hares,  unless  he  needed  them  to 
s^'rvehisown  purposes,  lie  based  his  schemes  of  conquest  on 
calculations  which  involved  immense  sacritices  of  human  life, 
t  was  by  performing  feats  in  military  tactics — by  dangerous 
marches  at  severe  seasons — and  hy  movements  evincing  wondcr- 
a  decision  and  rapidifv  of  thought,  but  involving  terrible  suf- 
^^ngs  to  his  soldiers,  tliat  lie  achieved  his  greatest  successes. 
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It  is  11  iiiistuko  to  suppose  that  his  military  system  was  either 
generous  or  wise.  It  has  olteii  Ihh'Ii  eiltsl  as  an  example  of 
what  eould  1m‘  (huie  hy  the  rapid  promotion  (»t‘  men'  talent  to 
|M>sitions  ot*  H'sponsihility  ;  hut,  in  truth,  >iapoh'on  did  not  really 
carry  out  tlie  ])rinelple  expressed  in  the  trite  axiom  about  pultiiiif 
the  right  man  in  tlie  right  place.  1 1  is  subordinates  W(‘n‘  mere 
machines;  he  aloiu*  had  the  originating  genius.  Ills  lu'st  gene¬ 
rals  hud  not  and  could  not  have  that  high  order  of  ability  which 
is  usually  consistent  only  with  an  indepi'iidenee  of  s[)irit  ineoni- 
patible  with  his  imperious  despotism.  Most  of  th(*m  were  little 
iH'lter  than  nu'rcc'naries.  They  were  as  (h'stitute  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  as  he  was,  and  his  letti'i’s  are  full  (d‘  eom]>laints  of  their 
plumh'ring  predilections,  their  dishonesty,  and  tlu'ir  p(*rti(ly— 

('Vi'ii  to  him  win)  had  raised  them  from  the  lowest  ranks,  d’heir 
iniidi'lity  to  him  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  sellish  motive 
which  led  to  their  elevation.  Uertider,  the  tirst  of  his  inardials, 
.Murmont,  almost  all  his  favoun'd  oilicc'rs,  deserted  him  when 
he  fell.  He  lu'edcsl  nnscru})ulous  agents  for  tin*  aci'omplislnneiit 
of  his  designs ;  and  if  they  wi're  incited  to  plunder.  In*  could  not 
complain  when  they  pluinh'rtMl  for  themsi'lves,  nor  le(*l  surpriMd 
that  those  whom  In*  had  taught  to  be  tr(*aeln'rous  slnadd  “hotter 
the  instruction”  wlu'ii  they  had  no  longi'r  any  ju'rsonal  interest 
in  serving  him.  Ainl  what  we  have  said  ot*  his  gi*nerals  ajjplies 
with  t'lpial  truth  to  his  ministt*rs,  with  only  a  vc'rv  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Talh'vrand,  f'ouche,  Ihairit'iine,  and  others  wore  the 
creuturi's  of  his  will  only  whih'  that  will  was  all-powi'rful.  l)i<l 
not  they  also  turn  and  kick  at  tin*  dying  lionl"  Nor  was  thb 
unnatural.  Napolmm  avowt'd  his  pn'fen'nei*  for  nn'ii  who  wen* 
pliable  as  instruments  ov(*r  those  who  wt*re  upright  ainl  sagii- 
cious.  “  I  look  ujM)!!  nn*n  of  h'arning  and  brilliancy,”  he  said, 

“as  OKpiettes  ;  liiey  are  very  well  to  live  with  fora  time,  and 
converse  with,  but  we  should  no  more  think  of  taking  the  latter 
tor  our  wives  than  the  former  for  our  ministers.” 

1  he  treacherous  basis  of  Napoleon’s  system  ol  j)rocedure  is 
lully  revealed  in  his  (’orres]>ondeneo  rt'garding  Spain.  The 
insatiid)le  demands  of  a  war,  in  which  tin?  freedom  of  the  whole 
ot  Kurope  was  at  stake,  S(*(*m  to  liave  been  too  much  even  tor 
his  givat  military  gt'iiius  and  daring  expedients,  llis  dilHcultics  | 
multiplied,  and  the  grievous  straits  to  wliich  his  troops  were  I 
reduecd  nunle  it  but  too  apparent  that  he  could  not  long  main-  | 

tain  the  })osition  he  had  gained,  and  the  advantages  of  which  he  | 

had  sacriticed  to  his  ])olicy  of  intimidation.  Kebietant  to  believe  i 
in  the  disiisters  which  tell  thick  and  fast  upon  his  armies,  he 
si't'ins  to  have  judgt'd  of  the  probitv  of  otlu'is  by  his  own  uttet’ 
disrt'gard  tor  truth,  and  the  power  of  enduranc(‘  which  hi> 
sulH>rdinut(*s  poss<*ssed  by  that  tierce  determination  und  rirkh'^**' 
lu'ss  with  which  he  ])laved  at  hazard  for  kingdoms,  finding  that 
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ho  hud  well  iiigli  exhausted  his  resources.  Ea<jer  to  aceoinplish 
now  enterprises,  in  the  lioix'  that  by  them  ho  inif,dit  eonquer 
oxidiiifr  <iitHeulties,  he  Avas  obdurate  to  the  ()])iinous  of  his 
ponerals,  tvho,  though  surrounded  by  obstacles  whieh  they  e(tuld 
not  sumiount,  were  eoiupelled  to  face  them  by  the  iron  will  of 
one  who  <lid  not  fully  appri'eiate  them,  lie  made  j)romises 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  perform  by  anything  short  of  a 
miracle,  nnd  deluded  others  by  a  profession  of  intentions  which 
he  never  designed  to  caiTy  out. 

We  set'  all  this  in  the  letters  which  wer('  A\  ritten  by  ^hipoleoii 
during  the  struggle  in  the  I'euinsida.  which  ended  iii  the  utter 
failure  of  Ins  best  otlicers  ;  in  the  bitterne.ss  whieh  characterizes 
Ins  communications  with  doseph,  and  in  the  complaints  which 
he  reiterateil  through  Herthier  and  otliers,  showing  that  when, 
to  outward  appearances,  his  power  was  greatest,  the  foundations 
ot  It  had  lH.en  sapped,  ^'e  read,' tor  (.xamph— » The  army 
which  IS  laying  siege  to  Cadiz  is  in  a  state  of  complete  desti‘- 
iition;  their  pay  is  nine  months  in  arrear.”  And  a<miii  in  a 
letter  written  iii  1810,  }„.  says.  “The  money  of  Eran’ee  is 
exhausted— war  must  support  war.”  It  was 'this  sy.stem  of 
making  war  support  war  which  reiidere.l  the  coiifliet  in  Si.ain, 
he  dirone  ot  which  Napoleon  had  so  dexterously,  yet,  so 
traaiherously  seized,  the  beginning  of  the  conqiiero'r’sdowii- 

•  n  <'--uiitries  could  not 

made  to  xield  sufficient  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

niaimg  hosts;  and,  while  the  enemy  ivere  making  iirogross 
the  smews  ot  war  in  I’nince  were  overstrained.  ‘  ^  ’ 

of  ruin thes(>  elements 
evlde  "rb't'H'Z'tig  power  was  extraordinary.  'I’he 

Su  e  d.i'  ‘  attention  to  the  most, 

which  1  •  **  administration,  siirpa.ss  everythino' 

|;.I^Hh  h^mnans  and  1,  ographers  have  hitherto  reeoriled  ld- 

thogsandsl,?  J"!  on  which  the  lives  of 

af-shoesund  "t  t’'’oonimends  that  a  consignment 

•twuits  one  l,v T"  examined.  “  Count  the 

stout  leather-  tl?*’  “  I  he  shoes  ought  to  be  made  of 

The  greats  ’  “  •‘"I*'  Traiics  a-piece.” 

alike  eomiirind'K^  Kiost  trivial  incidents 

itiforias  hi  *  1  tT  “'The  returns  of  my  armies,”  ho 

lihrarv.”  "!'’■'**  a.tft-eeablc  parts  of  my 

^‘^Jixation  iV'  tlie  voIuin(\s  in  wliicli  li(‘  souglif  niontal 
-inrl  in  short,  of*  one  of  the 

^in(l  (  vor  which  tfio  liuman 

^urine^llL  ^ocnis  to  ]iav(?  been  .supremely  wretched 

in  »  He  had  no  liope  of  being  reconciled 
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to  his  pK)])lo ;  lie  had  susiH'iuIod  his  rorrospondencc  with  Xa- 
|)oh‘on,  wIios(*  ivj)rool*s,  and  ooiitomptiious  jihos  had  l>o(onie 
inl<lcrahIo.  Ho  was  kiii^^  only  in  namo.  llis  oliicors  despised 
him  and  disroj?ar(h  (l  his  anthority,  and  tlio  ^ovorninent  was,  in 
point  ol’l'act,  carriid  on  hy  Xapoleon  tliront^h  his  generals,  who 
were  continually  sending  reports  (•alculat(  d  to  injure  him.  Xa. 
])oleoii  at  last  would  not  condescend  to  eoniinunicate  with  his 
hrotlier  at  all,  hut  directed  others  to  reprove  him.  Here  is  a 
specimen  ol‘  the  remonstrances  wliich  he  addressed  tlirou<>h 
Hcneral  Clarke  ;  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one  :  — 

“  1  wish  you  to  write  to  tlie  King  of  Spain,  to  impress  upon  him 
that  nothing  can  l)e  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of  ^\ar,  tliaii  to 
p\ihlish  the  strength  of  Ins  army,  tather  in  orders  of  the  ilav,  in 
proclamations,  or  in  newspapi'i’s ;  that  when  he  has  occasion  to  s])oak 
of  his  stnmgth  he  ought  to  render  it  formidabli*  hy  exaggt'ration, 
doubling  or  trebling  his  nuinlu'rs ;  and  that,  on  tlu'  other  hand,  when 
he  mentions  tlu*  strength  of  his  ('neiny,  he  should  diminish  it  by  one- 
half  (»r  one-third ;  that  \u  tear,  moral  force  is  cvrrt/thing ;  that  the 
king  di'viated  from  the  principle  when  he  said  he  had  only  iO,(KH)inen, 
ami  the  insurgents,  12(),0lt0.  ...  In  short,  to  give  moral  foivo  to 
the  ciuMuy,  is  to  take  it  from  one’s  self.  .  .  .  Constant ly  in  niy  Italian 
campaigns,  when  I  luul  only  a  handful  of  men,  1  exaggerated  their 
mnnhers.” 

When  Xapoh'on  rt'turncd  from  his  ill-starred  cx])edition  to 
llussiii,  he  found  his  armies  driven  out  of  Spain,  tind  his  brother 
living  a  lile  of  (pii(‘t  enjoyment  at  his  country  seat,  only  too 
happy,  (h)uhtless,  to  have  been  emancipated  from  the  inoek 
regality  which  had  het*n  to  him  a  hard  servitude.  Ambition 
completely  blinded  Xapoleon  to  the  untitness  of  his  ndativos 
for  the  ])ositions  in  which  he  plac(‘d  them,  .loseph  might, 
]>i'rhaps,  have  iilhal  the  consulship  he  sought  with  something 
lik  e  respei't ability,  but  he  was  obviously  unfitted  lor  any  duty 
which  required  forc(‘  of  character,  lie  sometimes  put  on  the 
heroic,  it  is  true,  but  his  (‘xhibitions  in  that  way  were  too  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  certain  animal  in  the  lion’s  skin  to  be  in  any  degro^ 
inqmsing.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  the  time  that 
Haris  was  threateiK'd,  he  spoke  of  meeting  ‘‘death  with  reso¬ 
lution,  as  did  the  last  emperor  at  (’onstantino])le,”  an  etlusion 
in  the  Cambyses  vein,  which  is  simply  ridiculous  when  wc 
remcmlHW  his  prcnli lections  for  the  comfortable.  Xapleon 
si'oins  at  la.st  to  havi'  fully  understood  his  brother’s  weaJcncsis 
for  when  the  latter  volunteered  liis  services  in  1S14,  ho  toll 
him,  in  a  contemptuous  style,  that  his  letter  is  “  far  too  clever 
tor  tlie  state  of  my  affairs;”  and,  bidding  him  retire  to  the 
olxscurity  ot  some  eo\intry  house  near  Paris,  lie  ad<Is,  ‘‘  you 
live  there  quietly  it  1  live;  you  unll  be  killed  or  arrested  it  1 
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die  Vou  will  bo  u»oloss  to  me,  to  our  family,  to  your  daughters, 
aud  to  I'raiice ;  but  you  will  do  me  no  harm,  and  will  not  be  in 
uivwuv.”  fbe  heartless  seltishness  expressed  in  these  sentences 
shows  us  how  thoroughly  Napoleon’s  moral  nature  had  been 
di^troved  bv  the  pursuit  of  ambition.  This  was  all  he  had  to 
siyto  tla*  brother  Avho  had  been  Ids  early  companion  and  his 
lirmost  Ineiul;  one  wlio,  notwithstanding  his  comparative  fechle- 
ui‘ss,  was  faithful  lunid  the  general  faithlessness.  The  character 
of  NaiK)hH)ii,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us,  par- 
ticularlv  towards  the  close  of  his  corix'spondence,  is  one  devoid 
of  iV'cliag,  one  in  whicli  the  intellect  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
olcnuMit,  and  to  which  tlic  considerations  of  i)ersonal  interest 
were  the  oiilv  law.  All  perceptions  of  abstract  rigid  and  wrong 
sivni  to  have  lu'en  lost  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  The 
dictates  of  conscience  were  ignored;  the  strengtli  and  clearness 
of  mind  to  plan  and  to  execute  for  nien^  seltish  ends  alone 
rt‘maiiu‘d.  Thus  we  find  1dm  avowing  his  intended  perfidy, 
had  the  negotiations  j)roposed  in  1814  resultc'd  in  a  treaty 
nxiognizing  the  territorial  sfutiis  quo  of  h’ ranee  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  Such  negotiations  were  prevented  by  his  tt'inporary 
successes,  and  elated  by  them,  he  says,  “  If  I  had  signed  on  the 
tenns  of  the  ancient  limits,  I  should  have  rushed  to  arms  in  two 
years,  and  I  should  have  told  the  nation  that  1  had  signed,  not 
a  peace,  but  a  capitulation.”  After  such  a  declaration  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  the  world  of 
the  events  which  ended  a  career  of  falsehood. 

In  some  of  the  latest  letters  of  Napoleon  in  this  collection, 
there  are,  it  is  ti-ue,  some  faint  traces  of  human  feeling,  which 
come  to  us  like  gleams  of  light  through  the  murky  and  lurid 
atmosphere  in  which  ho  is  revealed  to  us  bv  the  greater  ])art  of 
the  Correspondence.  The  purest  of  these,  perhaps,  are  semi  in 
the  mention  he  makes  of  his  son,  whose  sad  destiny  he  seinns  to 
have  anticipated.  It  is  diflicidt,  certainly^  to  arrive  at  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  he  exiiressos  in  reference  to  the 
young  King  of  Home,  when  tlioughts  of  him  and  his  prospects 
recur  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  desperate  fortunes.  Cliarity 
leads  ns  to  helievc,  that  it  was  the  father,  rather  than  the  poli¬ 
tician,  who  wrote  to  Joseph  ])ona])arte  in  1814,  when  the  allies 
"ere  approaching  Paris,  acknowledging  the  rceei])t  of  some  en- 
gra\*uigs  n  presenting  the  young  heir  of  his  falling  house  as 
praying  for  his  father  and  for  France.  Put  when  we  conic 
^pou  another  letter  in  wliich  Naixileon  declares  tliat  he  would 
rather  that  his  son  were  killed  than  that  he  sliould  be  brought 
ns  ail  Austrian  prince,  and  writes  for  drawings  of  the  hoy 
represented  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  we  begin  to 
^oubtthc  genuineness  of  his  affection,  and  to  suppiso  that  he 
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only  looked  to  liim  as  an  instniinent  by  whom  Iio  rotrieve 

Ins*  fort  lines.  Still  we  eannot  but  rcnienilx'r  liow  kiMMily  la* 
the  absence  of  Ins  wife  and  eliildwliib'  in  exile,  and  1h»w  hiitirlv 
lie  eomjilained  of  the  means  taken  to  prevent  tlieni  fnnn  joimnlt 
biiii  at  Klba.  That  Marie  Louise  would  have  sharid  liis  hiok.n 
fortunes,  even  had  she  been  permit  tod.  there  Is  ixvvaI  rea^m  to 
doubt.  Ili  r  life  subsequent  to  his  fall,  and,  indei  d,  all  tho  oir. 
eiimstances  connected  wdth  tbeir  union,  lead  us  te  infer  that  her 
sensibilities  were  by  no  means  keen,  anil  tliat  he  knew  her  feel¬ 
ings  towards  him  to  b(‘  very  dilferent  trem  tliosi'  expressed  in 
the  last  passionate  letter  which  be  received  from  dosiphiiu*  in 
the  solitude  id  his  little  island  empire. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  oive  some  account  of  the  re¬ 
markable  letters  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  they  serve  toilevolojx' 
the  character  of  Napoleon  llonaparte.  The  development  is,  wt* 
think,  1‘omplete.  'Phe  Lorrespondenco  (‘xhibits  to  us  the  iniur 
life  of  one  in  whom  a  stupendous  intelh'ct iial  eiu're^y  was  uiiitHl 
to  a  moral  nature  of  the  lowest  ty])e — whose  <;i«^antl(‘  enter¬ 
prises,  condueled  witli  a  boldness,  and  a  (lei>;ree  of  sweeess  ivhieli 
placed  the  frei'dom  of  half  the  world  in  j»eiH,  orii^inati'd  out  of 
the  dictates  of  the  merest  seltlshness,  and  whose  utter  disro^MrJ 
lor  all  the  principh's  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  and  national  jiro^ress,  when  these  stood  in  tlio  way  of 
Ids  desl«>:ns,  rendered  his  existence  incompatible  with  the  peace 
of  Kun^pc.  Ills  career  came  to  a  natural  imd ;  his  system  of 
eoiiipiest,  terrible  as  were  its  immediate  (‘Ifecls,  was  self-de¬ 
structive. 

‘‘  Thoiu^h  more  than  lialf  the  world  was  his, 
lie  died  without  a  rood  his  own  ; 

And  borrowed  from  Ids  enemies 
Six  feet  of  ground  to  lie  upon.” 

As  if  to  link  the  history  of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present, 
and  to  suggest  relleetion  on  the  marvellous  power  of  this  great 
conqueror’s  very  name,  we  have  at  the  close  of  these  interesting' 
volumes,  a  letter  written  to  Joseph  llonaparte  by  the  present 
Kmperor  of  the  h’reneh  in  18d7,  after  the  abortive,  and,  as  it 
then  sivnied,  ridiculous  atiair  at  Strasburg.  The  dhliice  Louh 
NatKileon  was  living  in  obscurity  at  New  York,  when  he  made 
this  appeal  to  his  comfortable  uncle  Joseph,  who  seems  to  have 
been  aMiamcd  ol  the  lailure.  lie  complained  of  the  contempt 
with  wbieh  ho  bad  be^'ii  treated  by  bis  familv,  and  expreiv^ 
Ids  contiihmee  in  the  general  sympathy,  and  Ids  persuasion 
”  that  it  the  Ihiqieror  looks  dovvn  on  mo,  he  ajiproves  me. 
Strange,  indei'd,  are  the  thoughts  suggested  hv  tliis  letter.  L'* 
us  hope  that  ujh*u  the  writer  of  it  the  moral  of  the  history  to 
which  it  is  appended  will  not  be  lost,  and  that  it  may  hereafter 
servo  to  jM)int  a  contrast  rather  than  a  p)arallcl. 
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jll, _ The  OosprJ  in  Ezekiel.  Illustrated  in  a  scries  of  Dis¬ 

courses.  Hy  the  K(‘V.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.  Edinburgh. 
1S5(1.  Adam  and  Gharles  lllaek. 

Thk  volume  before  us  lias  special  ])retonsions  to  an  attentive 
|XTii8iil.  It  contains  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Ih'sI 
bjx'cimeiis  of  the  pul])it  eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  ])opular 
preuchei’s  in  Scotland.  It  ])rofesses  to  expound  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ])ortions  of  Scripture,  and  to  treat  of  tlie  leading 
articles  of  our  holy  faith.  In  one  and  all  these  rc'spects,  then, 
it  demands  our  serious  attention.  iShm  can  we  lon<»;  remain  in 
douht  that  the  ])resent  is  a  rmnarkable  book.  Jt  bears  the 
triurs  of  unmistakable  ])0])nlar  tahait,  and  pn'sents  tin'  leadinsjf 
doctrines  of  th('  ^os])(d  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  it  is  oriudnal. 
but  while  ‘jiviiif*-  to  these  sermons  the  meed  of  ])raisc  which  is 
justly  due  to  them,  we  cannot  overlook  tludr  deft'cts,  the  more 
80  as  they  an*  common  to  most  of  the  rtdii’ious  writers  of  the 
day. 

The  ino.st  ])rominent  amoiif^st  the  mistakes  in  many  of  our 
popular  sermons  and  ])opular  trc'atises  on  r(di<j^ious  subjects  is  a 
tendency  to  sacritice  the  subject-matter  to  the  mode  and  manniT 
in  which  it  is  to  be  presented.  The  desire  to  make  the  state- 
nicnts  of  the  truth  ])opular  and  attractive,  seiuns  almost  to 
ahsorh  every  other  considt'ration.  Of  this,  in  our  o])inion, 
vicious  tendency,  the  sermons  under  review  an'  a  prominent 
instance.  Illustration  is  lu'api'd  iqion  illustration,  until  the 
nnnd  hecomi's  almost  bewilderc'd,  and  little  time  or  leisure  ari* 
left  for  th  e  serious  consideration  of  those  truths  which  it  is  the 
f^rand  ohj(‘ct  <d‘all  ndio^ious  teaching  to  ex]dain  and  to  impress 
U]K)n  the  hearers.  Aiot  that  w('  would  contine  all  modes  of  pre- 
8(‘ntinu:  the  ^os])el  to  one  model,  or  overlook  that  natural 
(liver>ity  in  the  minds  of  ])reaeher  and  hearc'rs  which  demands 
a  diviTsitied  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  Dut  whatever 
(litfrrenc(‘S  then'  Ix',  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the 
fnimd  aim  of  ]>rea(diin^  is  the  instruction  of  the  world  and  the 
^itication  of  the  chnrcli,  by  a  pn'.sentation  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  (  hrist  .b'sus.  All  the  hel])s  which  the  re.seaiches  of  science, 
the  deductions  of  a  sound  jdiilosophy,  or  the  ])aintin"s  of  a  vivdd 
inclination  can  afford,  are  only'  to  Ix^  made  sub.scrvient  to  that 
one  ijrcat  object. 

0  would  not,  indeed,  have  the  reader  imagine  that  our 
above  remarks  apply  as  so  manv  exce])tions  to  Dr.  Guthrie’s 
f^ennons.  In  many  res|)ects  we  admire  them,  and  we  believe 
that  th(‘v  will  prove  useful,  at  least,  to  that  class  wdiicli  affects 
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to  tiinl  notliiiiL!:  ill  reli;;iou  iloscrvin^  tlioii*  atlentioii.  It  injjy 
indeed,  l>e  a  le^iliiiiale  (lue.'stioii,  liow  Tar  sorinon>  in  irenoiai 
are  meant  to  proNX'  a  lasting  means  of  cditication  to  tlio  (‘hun'h. 
When  tlowin;^^  fresh  from  tlie  lips  of  the  preacher,  and  adajnoti 
to  the  ])resent  circumstances  and  wants  of  an  audiiMice,  their 
eflcct  is  far  dilfereiit  iVom  that  jirodueeil  by  tlieir  pei'usal  in  a 
])rinted  form.  W(‘  would  even  assert  that,  unless  for  tlio  ex- 
|)osition  of  a  special  system,  or  the  elucidation  of  a  spoeial 
subject,  the  sermons  suiti'd  to  one  veneration  will,  voiierally 
sj)i‘akinv,  scaixady  prove  so  to  the  followinv.  While  the  truth 
always  nMuains  the  same,  the  form  in  which  it  is  preseiitid 
must  vary  with  the  chanvinv  aspects  of  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  condition. 

Hut  we  have  to  do  with  Dr.  (nithrie’s  sermons  as  a  hook  for 
the  iiresent  time,  and  to  say  whether  in  matter  and  nianncr  it 
is  suitable  to  its  (‘xivencu's.  Mo  doubt  their  tone  is  ('vaiivclical 
and  ot'ten  impn'ssive,  but  we  feed  that  in  tlunn  the  vijind  oljod 
of  preachinv — the  presentation  of  S]uritual  truth — is  to»)  often 
sacritlcc'd  to  mere  illustration.  This,  indeed,  is  the  radical 
defect  of  the*  book.  Wt'  vrant  that  these  illustrations  are 
varh'd,  im]»re8sive,  rich,  and  oltcn  even  voi-ovous.  Somi'  pas- 
sav('s  are  for  delicacy  of  touch,  for  vividness  of  description,  ()r 
for  d(‘pth  of  ]>athos  unsur])asse‘d,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
lan^uave.  Hut  in  the  multitude  of  these  illustrations,  some  — 
and  es|M‘cially  those  which  appeal  to  the  feelings,  such  as  re 
ferenci‘s  to  maternal  love  and  care — recur  too  freiiiuntly; 
others  are  inaj>])ro])riate,  not  bearinv  any  paljiahh*  ndcrence 
to  tlie  subject  in  hand,  while  a  few  are  (‘ven  sadly  out  of  taste. 
We  are  aware  that  evtuy  prt'aidier  may  treat  a  subject  in  In'* 
own  peculiar  way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  then'  an*  certain 
p^cueral  rules,  wliose  observance  is  (‘(pially  demamh'd  by  theo- 
loj^mad  and  literary  criticism.  Tims  wo  think,  if  a  .sermon  is 
not  ])undy  textual,  /.  c.,  an  exposition  of  what  the  text  contains 
it  should  hrinv  cnit  ]>roininently  the  leadinv  ])rinciple  or  truth 
t>f  the  text,  and  (‘iideavour  to  impress  it  upon  tlu*  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  AVe  cannot  .say  that  we  have  felt  that 
this  lias  l>een  dime  by  Dr.  (Tiithrie.  Of  course,  the  ri'adcr  will 
not  expi'ct  that  his  exj>osition  of  K/.ekiel  should  be  textual,  but 
he  will  jirobably  liH^k  lor  more  thouvht,  both  in  (juautity  and 
ijuality,  than  lie  will  iind  in  the  volume.  At  tinu's  it  had 
almost  oc(‘urri'd  to  us,  that  some  of  these  sermons  were  all 
winvs,  and  that  there  was  no  body  h'ft  there,  to  llv.  Thh 
remark  ap]>lies  chii'tly  to  the  first  half  of  the  vedume.  Toward^ 
the  close,  whether  owinv  to  the  subject  or  to  the  author,  wetind 
more  ex]>osition  ot  truth  and  le.ss  illustration.  On  some  pointN 


we  have  thoiivht  the  views  ol  the  preacher  meavre,  if  nut 
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siitislactorv.  At  other  times,  questions  receive  the  go-by. 
which  any  serious  mind  will  find  it  somewhat  dilHeult  to  pass 
over  so  siiiiiinarily.  We  refer  liere  s]HH*ially  to  the  introduction 
and  character  of  sin,  to  God’s  ])rinutive  justice,  Sic.  We  are 
not  sure  that  right  and  scriptural  views  on  these  subjects  are 
not  of  great  practical  importance.  If  they  had  not  been  so,  tlie 
hible  would  not  have  referred  to  them  so  frequently  and  so 
explicitly. 

In  short,  what  to  many  will  app('ar  the  |)eculiar  excellence  of 
the  volume,  seems  to  us  its  leading  defect.  AVe  are  not,  indeed, 
op|)oscd  to  the  use  of  tigurcs  and  vivid  illustrations  in  ])reaching. 
Thev  have  their  province  and  important  use.  Ilut  let  it  be  re- 
ineinhcred,  that  it  is  that  of  an  accessor f/^  and  not  of  a  principal; 
that  of  assisting  and  ministering  to  an  ex]iosition  of  the  truth, 
und  not  lu'coining  ])roinincnt  or  all-engrossing.  When  the 
preacher  Inis  reached  a  high  point,  he  may  then  describe  the 
scene  which  he  descric's ;  lu'  may  impivss  by  the  t'oree  of 
iinaglnalion  and  illustration  upon  the  lu'art  tin*  thought  or 
truth  which  he  has  already  opened  to  tlu‘  mind,  and  thus 
secure  the  consent  of  the  former  along  with  tin*  assent  of  the 
latter.  To  reverse  this  relation  s(‘cms  to  us  detective,  both  in  a 
theolc»gical  and  literary  ])()int  of  view. 

We  would  not,  index'd,  compare  these  sermons  for  a  moment 
with  the  unmitigated  })seudo-spiritual  trash  which  some  of  the  so- 
rall(Ml  popular  prcacdiers  continuously  indict  iqurn  the  redigious 
world.  In  some  ivspi'cts,  the  tendimcies  of  their  ])roductions 
arc  ev(‘n  p(‘rni(.*i(Mis  to  vital  Christianity  ;  tluw  abound  in  ])a- 
thetic  cominon-j)lac(‘s  and  vain  (dforts  to  lx*  striking  or  unctuous, 
und  tiny  neither  exhibit  ability  on  the  ])art  of  the  preacher, 
nor  do  they  appeal  in  tin'  case  of  thi‘  lu'arcus,  eitlu'r  to  the  head  or 
to  the  heart,  t  >n  the  other  hand.  Dr.  (iuthri(‘’s  scTinons  disj)layu 
nnnd  lull  of  vivacity,  freshness,  vigour,  and  originality,  and  a 
heart  in  the  right  place,  beading  in  symj)athy  with  all  that  is 
gocnl  and  ehivatc'd.  The  vici'S  of  the  day  are  unsparingly 
c.xi)ose(l,  and  all  the  great  questions  which  agitate'  the  public 
mind,  or  engage  Christian  charity,  are  delicately,  yet  ])owerl‘ully 
referrt'd  to.  liut  after  all,  the  distinctive  claim  of  the  volume 
to  j>opularity — in  short,  wliat  is  distinctive  about  it — ('onsists  not 
in  its  inassivcness  of  thought,  nor  in  its  force  of  argumcid,  nor 
in  its  depth  of  spirituality,  Ind  in  the  vaiiety  and  at- 
tnirtivcness  of  its  illustrations.  We  have  felt  a  want  of  pro- 
nnnence  to  simple,  plain,  (Muiiu'ctc'd,  and  tliorough  exposition 
0  the  sidjjects  which  these  sermons  ])rol*ess  to  exhibit,  but  to 
^  iich,  in  reality,  they  rather  refer.  J^erliaps  we  have  also  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  title  of  the  book  sliould  not 
more  correctly  describe  its  contents.  Hy  the  “  Gosj)el  in 


Mzekifl,”  the  ^eiural  reader  would  understand  an  exjxjsitioa 
ol*  his  ]>ro|)hei‘les,  wlille  thi'  volume  under  eonsid(‘ration  |»r«j. 
IhsM’s  tt>  expound  little  inort'  tlian  sixteen  vtu’ses  of  uiie  of  its 
ehapters  (xxxvi.). 

Ihit  we  will  h'ave  tlu*  leader  to  judi»;e  for  hiinsidf,  lM‘iiitr  cun. 
vineed  that  this  bonk  is  one  whieh  deservi's  to  be,  and  will  U*, 
read  bv  a  lar^e  nuniluu*  in  the  relij^ious  world.  I'oi-  tlu‘  Uiiotit 
of  those*  vouni^  pr(‘aeh(Ts  who  may  be*  tempted  to  imitate  br. 
(Juthrie,  we  may,  however,  observe  that  his  style  eaiinot  Ik* 
imitateul,  and  that  every  attempt  to  do  so  would  only  ])rove  u 
miserable  failure,  and  a  earieature  of  what  in  itself  and  at  the 
b(‘st,  M'(‘ms  to  us  a  delect.  NVe  subjoin  one  or  two  (puttatiuiis 
ti»  show  till*  beauty  of  I )r.  ( 1  ut hri(*’s  .style,  addinir,  that  we 
mi^ht  almo>t  iu(h‘liniti‘ly  have*  multiplied  them,  as  nearly  even- 
pa  14:0  eont  a  ins  some  sueli  sj)eeimen  :  — 

“  With  the  sahhath  liills  around  us,  far  from  the  ilust  and  din,  the 
.‘‘ipleudour  and  s<piah>r  id  tin*  eity,  we  have  sat  011  a  roeky  hank,  to 
WiUider  at  tin*  varied  and  rich  profusion  with  whieh  (lod  had  clotheJ 
the  secue.  Naturt*,  like  doseph,  was  dressed  in  a  coat  »d'  many 
cohmrs  ;  lichens  ^law.  hlack,  and  yellow,  clad  tlu*  I'ock  ;  the  Ltlos>y 
ivv,  liki*  a  chdd  (d‘ aiuhition,  had  j)lanteil  its  loot  on  tlu*  era  1;,  ami, 
haii^in^  on  hy  a  huiulred  arms,  had  climb(*d  to  its  stormv  summit: 
mosses  of  hues  surpassiu;j;  all  the  colours  of  the  loom,  spo'ad  an 
eho'tie  carpet  round  tlu*  ^ushim^  foimlaiii;  the  wild  thyme  lent  a 
bed  to  the  weary,  and  its  [)erfume  to  the  air;  heat hs  opened  their 
hlushiim  h(»>oms  to  tlu*  hce ;  the  primrose,  like  modi'sty  shrinkiii;; 
from  (d>ser\atiou,  loolo'il  out  iVom  its  lealy  shade;  at  the  foot  of  the 
weathered  slime,  the  I'erii  rai.'Jt'd  its  plumes,  and  on  its  sumndt  the 
fo\i;lo\i'  ram;  its  heautiful  hi*lls  ;  while  the  hireh  bent  to  ki^^^  the 
slrt'am  as  it  r:iu  away  lam;hiiii;  to  hide  itself  in  the  lake  below,  or 
.stretched  out  her  arms  to  embrace  the  mountain  ash  and  evergreen 
pine.” 

A^ain,  ;it  ]).  1(1,  W(*  Imve  a  ililiereiit  but  eMpially  i;orj^‘i>n< 
deserijdion  of  nature,  where  the  uiitlioi’  nii'ans  to  .show,  that 
amidst  its  l)eautii‘s,  it  would  be  dillieiilt,  it*  nut  impc^ssible  to 
n‘a»‘^nize  the  eonseipieiiees  of  the  fall :  — 

but  (adils  lu'),  lei  us  ri*traee  our  ste[)s  ahun;  the  dusty  roaJ. 
from  the  broom  where  the  little  bird  sim;s,  and  the  moor  when*  the 
l.apwim;  screams  her  m.ati-rual  fears,  and  the  hill  where  the  timid 
shei'p  taees  the  to\  to  die  lor  lu*r  uirsprin^,  or  tlu*  Ibri'st  wlu‘rt‘lh'^’ 
he.ir,  with  her  cubs  hehind  her,  oilers  her  shai^gjy  bosom  to  tlu*  sjH'ar. 
Luti*r  this  town.  lutok  at  this  m()ther  as  we  saw'  her  when  sabbsth 
hells  r:iim  worshit)pers  to  prayer,  and  (uul  was  calling  sinners  to  thf 
throne  i»t  merev.  IUt  hack  is  against  the  church’s  wall ;  she  ha^ 
sunk  on  the  eold  pavement  ;  her  senses  are  steeped  in  drink,  aad  ^ 
luT  Lip— pitilul  sight !  lies,  an  einueiated,  half-nuked  ialurit  with  t 
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•hill,  t'ol'l  rain  soakinu:  its  scanty  rags,  and  lashing  its  pallid  taco.  Is 
ihis'tJoil’s  handiwork  ?  Is  this  iho  clay  as  it  came  troin  the  putter’s 
wluvl  this  tlu‘  shape  in  which  woman  came  from  her  Nlaker’s 

haiulr  When  Adam  woki*,  was  onr  mother,  Kvt',  such  as  this,  her 
ilau‘ditcr‘f  If  so,  belter  ho  had  never  woke;  it  had  been  good  for 
him  to  be  alone. 

Or,  a'miiii  n  further,  the  g-nilt  attaching  to  Oospel 

hearers  is  brought  out  by  contrast  with  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
which  the  heathens  abroad  or  the  Inaithens  at  home  may 
M't  up :  — 

“This  wiH'tchcd,  ragged  child,  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  lU'glect, 
who  leaves  hunger  and  a  bed  of  straw  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  (Jud, 
inav  lift  up  his  head  at  that  august  tribunal,  and  stand  on  his  di'lenco 
with  nu»rc  certainty,  l)oth  of  just  iee  and  [>ily,  than  In*  has  evt'r  met 
luMV  l)eh)W.  In  cold  and  nakediu'ss,  in  hunger  and  I  hirst,  in  rags 
ami  it^norance,  he  was  h'fl  to  wander  our  hard  sti-eets,  and,  among 
all  the  Christians  of  this  city,  there  was  not  one  kind  hand  to  guide 
his  naki'd  feet  to  sabbath  ehureh  or  intant  school,  boor  w  retell  !  the 
house  of  Cod  w as  not  tor  him  ;  and  now  that  he  address(‘s  one  who  will 
not  refuse  to  hear  him—  child  of  mislbi-t  um* — now  mav  h(‘  sav,  im*rciful 
honll  my  mother  taught  nu‘  to  sti'al,  my  father  taught  me  to  swi'ar. 
How  eouhl  I  ohi*y  a  Bible  which  I  never  learned  to  read  ?  how  could 
1  believe  in  Thei'  whom  no  tine  taught  mc^  to  know  ?  Saviour  of 
sinners,  eomh'inn  me  not  ;  how  was  1  to  awiid  sins  against  which  I 
was  in  ver  warned  ?  1  did  not  know'  what  I  did.  Seizing 'fhy  cross, 

1  claim  the  henelit  of  its  dying  prayer,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 

c  conclude  with  anotlnu*  ('Xtraet,  whieli  pui  poses  to  sliow 
the  effects  of  a  gi'iieral  iec<‘ptioii  cf  Christianity  on  such  a  city 
as  Kdiiiburgh :  — 

‘‘ •''avo  these  pieluristpie  and  (dd-fashioned  tenements,  the  blue 
luavens  ab(W(‘,  that  rocky  eitadid  with  its  frowning  hatteri(‘s,  vender 
uoMe  arm  ut  the  sea,  and  the  same  greim  fields,  rich  valhws  and 
romantic  crags  of  the  eveidasting  hills  around,  all  old  things  else 
"uuld  have  passed  away.  Frisons,  that  now  eumplain  of  crowded 
Cells,  Would  be  found  too  large  ;  and  many  ehurelies,  ec  Id  now  with 
j)ews.  Would  be  found  too  small.  fhe  smouldering  fever 
"ouhl,  like  an  unfed  fire,  go  out  fur  want  t)f  find  ;  and  rank  eliureh- 
j arils  Would  grow  gri'cii  at  Christmas  for  lack  of  their  too  fre(|ueiit 
'urials.  1  he  brutal  features  of  dissipation  would  give  jilaco  to  an 
jxpri'ssion  ot  intelligence  and  bumanity  ;  roses  would  blow  on  child- 
lyou  s  pallid  cheek,  and  imuhers’  smiles  would  chase  the  sadness 
rom  inany  a  ])oor  sallow  infant  face,  'fhen,  under  the  patronage  of 
r«  igion  and  the  sign  cd‘ the  Ihhle,  the  eraft  of  the  honest  meehaiiic 
Jti  uie  trade  ot  the  usei’ul  meichant  would  flourish,  w  hile  the  panderer 
^'loe  Would  fall  into  unpitied  bankrii})tey,  and  the  voice  of  a  vir- 
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tiious  people  would  toll  hiiu  to  shut  shop  aud  ho  "ono.  Kurnituro 
would  crowil  thoso  empty  ri)oms ;  the  rai;s,  throiiijli  whoso  loopholes 
poverty  stared  out  ujxm  a  pityinu:  M'orld,  would  ohaiiiro  into  decent 
attire.*  I*it*ty,  ileseeudiii^  like  an  an^el  from  tlu‘  skii‘s,  would  come 
to  the.se  dwellings  with  a  i)rophet's  hlessinu:;  heiieatli  her  celestial 
feet  happiness  would  spriiio  uj)  like  summer  ilowers  ;  ph'ntv  would 
pour  her  horn  into  tin*  laj)  ol  poverty;  then*  would  In*  meal  in  every 
houselndd  harnd,  and  oil  in  every  widow's  eruse.  Ihulerneath  the 
henii^n  ami  hh'ssed  inlluenees  ot  reli;^ioii,  t his  wihh‘rm‘ss  would  be 
^lad  ;  our  eity  Jshmat*litt‘s  would  ehaui^e  into  Israelites,  and  these 
moral  deserts  would  rejoicv'  and  blossom  like  the  rost*.” 


l''rotn  the.se  extracts  the  reader  will  1h‘  ahh* 
hiins(df  lM>th  the  attraetivcMU'ss  of  1  )r.  ( J  utliri(‘' 
and  tlie  peculiar  (dfeets  which  their  continual 
these  sermons  must  ])roduc('. 


to  gather  for 
s  i  11  u>t rations, 
recurrence  in 


Art.  IV.  —  lU'furmation  of  Juvenile  O/femirrs.  dh'i^Mte.  AV. 

.Mlin;;ham.  iNot). 

2.  ji/ttfrai/  ef  M.  Ih’  Jfefz.  Tours.  iSol. 

.‘h  Urjiort  of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School ,  llrdhilK  Surrc}j.  ]  S.j5. 

That  arch-satirist,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  t(dls  us  that  at 
La])uta,  (’aptain  (udliver  met  with  certaiti  ])hilosophers,  who 
were  occupic'd  in  a  notable  exeredse ;  wo  must  <piote  the 
passaj^t'  for  the  sak<‘  of  its  j^ravo  irony.  ‘‘  Sonu’  had  Wn,” 
writes  the  voya^tu*,  “for  ei^ht  years  (mo;ai;ed  ui)on  the  seliome 
of  cjrtracftiKj  f^unheam^  from  enrumfn  rs.  d’he  heams  wert'  to  1h? 
put  in  phials  hermetically  s('ah‘d,  and  hi  out  to  warm  the  air  in 
inclement  summers.  ’  t  hir  philosoplu'rs  ot’tlie  ])resent  day  do  not 
(K'cu])y  tlu'm.selves  upon  schemes  so  idl(‘;  hut  we  can  well 
iina^im'  the  ridicide  with  which,  a  eenturv  a^^-o,  sonn'  mind? 
would  have  n*ceived  the  pro|)osition  of  our  ])]iil()so])hic  philan¬ 
thropists,  wdio  do  not  imh'od  <‘xtract  snnheams  from  cucumht'rs, 
hut  who  gather  a  very  lar»,n'  numhm’  of  lioiu'st  and  excellent 
citizens  from  a  crowd  of  convicted  thieves.  Put  .so  it  is:  whiht 
idler  minds  have  Ix'en  dn'amini::,  niid  others  have  Ixm'ii  (niraired 
in  the  vain  ph'asures  of  tlu'  world  ;  whilst  the  caridess  and 
licentious  have  declaivd,  with  Voltaire’s  Pan^loss,  that  crime 
and  ^uilt  were  ])erfectly  necessary,  that  we  could  not  exi'^ 
without  them  and  their  attendant  mi.serv,  ‘^cpie  dans  ce  ineilleur 
des  inondes  ])ossihles,  les  choses  ne  ])('uvent  etre  autn'inent:  nobkt 
Ixdngs  have  l)oldly  tritMl  to  rectify  tlie  evil,  and,  undeternd by 
neglect,  ridicule,  want,  or  j)o.sitive  antagonism  have  at  length 
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reai  lu'd  that  goal  wliioli  tlioy  liad  long  perceived,  but  which  wua 
invisible  to  meaner  eyes,  'i'liev  liave  been  doubly  reconij)ensed. 
The  iiicasure,  pressed  down  and  lainning  over,  has  been  }mid  into 
tiu’ir  bosoms,  lor  tlu'V  have  Ibund  tlieir  reward,  not  only  in  those 
who  have  been  rescued  tVoni  guilt,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
80('iotv  has  at  last  tardily  acknowledged  their  merits,  and  now, 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  seeks  to  imitate  their  deeds.  The  pur]>ose 
of  this  paper  is,  therelbre,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive, 
to  follow  the  career  of  these  ])hilanthro])ists,  and  in  our  humble 
wav,  to  awaken  tlu*  minds  of  the  jnddic  to  a  system  of  cure  .so 
adinirahly  adaj)tt'd  to  juvenile  crime,  and  to  a  movement  so 
th<»roughly  in  accordance  with  the  sj)iiit  of  (diristianity.  As 
charity  begins  at  home,  we  shall  [)i’obal)ly  be  excused  if  we  turn 
our  inquiries  more  in  the  direction  of  certain  societies  in 
Kiiglaiul,  than  to  that  which,  in  age  and  etliciency,  has  preceded 
them  in  hrance. 

The  idea  of  ndbrming  juvenile  delinquents  is  not  a  new  one, 
even  in  this  country.  The  novedist  fhelding,  when  justice  of 
estininstei’,  oftt'ii  tin  ned  his  thoughts  towards  the  boy-thief,  and 
with  adinirahh'  humour,  shows  in  oni'  of  his  novels  a  j)ost-l)oy, 
“who  hath  since  been  ti*ans|M)rted  /he  rohhinf/ tt  Jnn-roosty^  as 
possessing  much  more  ])ractical  Cdiristianity  than  a  whole  coach- 
tul  ot  genteel  passcnigms.  The  (‘ccentiie  but  warm-hearted 
•lonas  Ilanway,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  gingham 
umbrellas,  ])uts  forward,  more  than  once,  in  his  “  ( -ry  for  the 
Swi‘t‘ping  IJoys,”  ideas  of  mmey  towards  thesi'  unfortunates, 
which  hav(‘  at  length  germinati'd  and  borin'  iVnit. 

In  the  year  while  .lonas  was  yi't  living,  ciTtain  earnest 

and  |)hilanthroj)ii*,  mi'ii,  amongst  wliom,  to  their  honour,  we  may 
mention  several  of  tlu'  aristocracy:  tin*  Duki*  of  Leeds,  first 
jircsident  ot  the  society;  the  hlari  of  llardwickt',  the  Duke  of 
^ork,  tin*  .Marquis  of  \\\'stminster.  Dr.  Sims,  and  J. 
Aiigerstein,  .M.l\,  formed  themselvc's  into  a  society,  for  the 
j)urjK)se  ot  doing  some  little  towards  checking  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime;  tor  they  were  alarmed  atth(‘  numbers  of  children 
inlesting  tlie  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,' who  lived,  and 
^cre  traiiu'd  to  live,  by  begging,  petty  larceny,  and  robbery. 
1C  earliest  rc'ports  of  tfiis  interesting  society  give  the  following 
etails  ot  proceedings  upon  tluj  first  formation  of  the  body: — 

, ,  single  child  was  tir.st  ])ut  to  nurse,  to  Avhich  several  more  were 
nuinh(*r  amounted  to  twelve,  a  small  house  at 
per  annum  was  hired,  in  a  situation  where  mor(3  could  easily 
•  obtained,  as  tiny  might  he  vvanti'd.  .A  matron  was  placed  there 
0  superintend  tlu*  household  concerns,  and  the  governim'ut  ot  the 
^ueh  ot  them  as  were  capahh;  were  employed  in  knitting 
^  oe  ings,  and  weaving  of  lace  and  garters. 
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“A  Bccond  house  was  soon  hired;  and  ])resently  a  third;  tlu* 
numher  of  wards  was  inercast'd  to  twenty;  aiul  aiuon<;  tlu‘m*(tli,* 
inmates,  we  presume)  wen*  stoeral  rn>!n  ten  to  f  mrtt't'u  voar>  old 
1'lie  hoys  and  j^irls  wen'  now  s»']Kiratt*d.  A  slioemakiT  was  jdaoed  iu 
the  Heeoml  lionse ;  sev»‘ral  of  the  (dder  hoys  hi'ufan  ti»  loam  this 
necessary  hraneli  of  mauufaet  ure,  and  the  seminary  was  soon  supplh*,} 
with  slioes  mad<*  within  itself. 

‘‘  In  tin'  third  l)Ouse  was  ])laeed  a  tailor,  havinj^  a  certain  mimhor 
of  wards  under  his  t  uition. 

“  In  the  foiirth  liouse  was  j)laeed  a  carpenter,  a  place  hoi n^  hired 
adjoining:  the  hous(‘  to  serve  as  a  earpentc'r  s  shop  ;  a  small  sjiot  of 
garden  j^round  was  also  taken,  in  which  the  hoys  should  assist  the 
ganh'uer  in  tln'ir  h'isure  hours. 

“  At  the  end  of  tin'  si'cond  year,  tlie  school  contained  ahont  lifi\ 
ehihlren  of  both  sexi's,  divided  as  above  dt'soribed,  into  distinot 
families;  each  formed  and  manai^ed  as  inuob  as  possible  on  the 
footinijf  of  a  noMi:,  and  t'aeh  instruot('d  in  stnne  branch  of  industry 
bki'lv  t<*  be  nst'tul  to  tln'in  in  aftt'r  lib',  and  tt)  ('liable  them  to  male 
provision  ajjjainst  old  aj^i'  and  inlirmity.” 

So  far  all  wa.s  eorri'ct  and  (‘xec'llent  ;  but  soon  aft  it  tliis  a 
fatal  mistake  was  eoinmitted.  It  lias  iii'i'ii  found,  not  onlv  in 
hhii^land,  but  wlu'ivvt'r  the  system  lias  bi'en  trii'd,  that  tin' fonn 
of  liome  «^ov(*nitnent,  of  lu'iiii*-  dividi'd  into  families,  is 
esseittial  to  success.  It  is  natural  that  it  sbotdd  be  so.  \\v 
may  trace'  tin'  first  .st'ods  of  crime,  not  only  in  bi^fb,  but  also  in 
low  life,  to  the  wMiit  of  the  ]e.iriiyiii2:  intliK'iiec'  of  a  bome.  The 
Voune;  tell  )W  who,  with  bis  mothers  and  sisti'rs,  is  a  v(>rv  irotd. 
pure,  and  obedit'iil  youth,  but,  ]H'rba]>s,  not  vi'ry  stroiii;  in  his 
principles,  oi*  wisi*  in  bis  lu'ad,  will  often,  wIk'ii  In'  eun'iiTOs  into 
life,  and  j^ets  into  tin'  soeii'ty  of  bis  olliee  or  count Iiiuf-hous' 
eom])anious,  beeonu'  imjmri'  and  licentious. 

^ITie  inereasine:  number  of  the  inmates,  and  a  (h'sire  (d‘ clieaper 
pnvernmi'nt,  induei'd  tlu'  soeic'tv  t(^  Cvineentrate  the  sebonl,  and 
to  asstK'iati'  the  boys  and  j^irls  res])('eti velv  in  e^ri'att'r  nuinl)ors 
to;j:etb('r.  In  ordi'r  to  ib)  this,  premises,  iatelv  oeeii])ied  by  the 
seH'iety,  in  St.  (ieortife's  I'ic'lds,  then  an  o|)en  and  thinly 
]>o])tdat('d  district,  were  taken,  dormitories  won'  built,  and  a 
manidaelory  establisb('(l,  in  w'liieb  the  trades  oi  tailor,  shoe¬ 
maker,  l('tter-])r('ss  and  eop]>(‘r-])late  ])rlnt('r,  bookbinder  and 
ro|H'-maker,  were  earrii'd  on,  lor  tlie  inslruetioii  oi  tlio  bovsi 
while,  in  lln^  ti'iuali'  sebo<d,  the  p^irls  wt'ro  laiisj^bt  nec^dk' work, 
and  f  be  (‘s>('ntial  4  of  <^oneral  st'rviee ;  tlie  elder  of  them  King 
emp]<m'd  in  the  latmdrv  and  kitc'ben. 

Hut  tlie  w'ant  ol  the  family  imtitidions  w’as  .severely'  hdt. 
Measures  w’cn'  taken  to  sc'parate  boys  wTio  bad  Ik'OU 
aetvS  ot  vit'i'  and  di'liiujueney,  from  tliose  innocent,  but  uniortu- 
nato,  lads  who  liad  Ik'oii  thrown  helpless  on  tlie  worhk  i^tid 
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thcnco  into  the  hands  of  the  society  ;  and  witli  varyinp^  success, 
Iml  uhvavswitli  tlie  p'eat  satisfaetiim  atlorded  by  the  knowledjj^e 
that  a  veVv  eeiita^e  of  these  juvenih's  turned  eventually 

into  honest  citizens,  the  .society  went  on  its  way  till  the  year 
ISOti.  when  it  obtained  from  the  tardy  lei’-islature  the  important 
In'iictits  of  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  sanetioninL»’  its  objects; 
votinij  its  maiiaixenient  in  the  ])resident,  vice-president,  tn'a- 
suror,  and  committee;  and  aichoriziii^^  tlie  (»penin^-  of  its 
chu|)el  for  j)ul)lic  worshij)  in  aid  of  its  resources. 

On  this  looting,  therefoiv,  the  society  continued  till  the  year 
iSi),  when  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  girls’  school 
altoi;othcr,  and  to  limit/  tlu*  a<j;eney  of  the  society,  as  much  as 
])ossil)lo,  to  the  refornvation  of  ])enitent  and  destitute  ollendcTs  ; 
and  to  retain  those  only  so  lon^  as  seemed  mrc'ssary,  appren¬ 
ticing  them  out,  or  enabling  them  to  emigrate  al’tei*  two  or  three 
vears’  j)rohation,  instead  ol‘  keepinj^  them  in  tlu'  (stablishment 
till  aihdescem’e. 


In  the  y('ars  bStb,  1847,  and  1818,  tlie  society  (now  reco;v- 
nizc'd  and  conducted  exclusively  Jis  a  school  ot'  discipline  for  the 
correction  and  rescue  of  lads  who  had  fallen  into  crinu*)  re¬ 
ceived  into  its  asylum  in  St.  (leori^e’s  h'iidds,  8‘J,  lot),  and  111 
Ihws  respectively,  a  rate  of  admission  muirly  four  tinu's  j^reater 
tlian  its  j)revious  arran^canents  admitted  ;  and  it  was  durinj; 
th()8(' years  that  the  society,  led  by  the  example  of  the  l^'nmch 
institution  at  Met  tray,  formed  the  didermination  of  movin<? 
Irom  town,  wliere  only  sedentary  occn])ations  <'ould  be  carried 
on,  to  the  country,  where  farming’  and  aj^ricultural  ])ursuits  could 
b*  ])ractised.  d’hey  were  now,  therefore',  on  the*  riii^ht  track. 
Mirala'an,  in  his  l  etter  to  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  in  Maredi,  17S.*), 
had  told  tluan  ])laiidy  that  the  country  was  their  natural 
frround.  “  \\  hy  are  not,”  he  writes,  “  hos])itals  and  all  insti¬ 
tutions  tor  the  rece])tion  of  the  intirm,  of  ibundlin<2^s,  be^;j^ars, 
and  lunatics,  removed  from  towns  whi(!h  tluw  infect,  ftiid 
fcliic/t  \nj(Tt  thvni^  to  th('  (a)untryy  .  .  .  ('hildren  bred  there  (‘an 
only  he  hrou^ht  up  to  a  trade,  and  Ibr  towns,  while  the  sechmtary 
occupations  ot  trade  kill  the  (diildrcn,  wliosc  liist  want  is  to  jump 
and  run  ahout.” 


Ihc  (‘ons('{juence  of  th(\so  reflections  was,  that  in  danuary, 
a  tarin  ot  144  aetres,  at  Ib'dhill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
ot  the  llriirhton  and  S<uith  Ivistorn  Kailways,  was  ])urchas(‘d  ; 
3nd  on  th(‘  40th  of  .\])iil,  of  the  same  year,  Ihduce  Albert 
honoured  hims(‘lt  and  tlu'  soci(*tv  bv  laving  the  ibundation 
^'toiie  of  an  aclditional  building,  whicli  contain^  a  (dia])el,  school- 
n)om  and  two  houses,  each  capable  of  ivceivin^r  tilty-six  boys 
and  their  superintendents. 
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It  will  1)0  found  that  we  have  "one  tliiis  far  into  j)artlculaN 
not  without  n'ason.  It  is  well  that  wo  know  how  loan-,  and 
undor  what  chan^os  and  difhoulties  the  society  lias  existed.  It 
is  indeed  nec<‘s.sarv,  before  wo  oenteinplate  the  (‘Hect  that  we 
should  examine  the  cause.  The  etloct  is,  that  from  the  iuinatos 
of  ])risons,  from  lads  convicted  of  crime  in  one  or  more  instaiu  w; 
from  vouii"  pickpockets,  shoplifters,  thieves,  and  burglars;  from 
those  who  have  t‘X])erienc('d  the  treadwheel  and  the  whi]) ;  from 
every  hundred  of  such  jail-birds,  we  obtain  nearly  eighty 
(seventv-nine)  honest  men,  exctdlent  citizens,  and  o;ood  work¬ 
men  !  l’'rom  those  who  were  ])unished,  shunned,  and  despised, 
whose'  very  pre'sonce'  was  eleemed  a  curse,  we  have  seventy- 
nine e)f  e're'atures  whe)se  presence  is  reckoiu'd  a  bh\ssinp, 
whe>.sc  se'rviees  are  se)U"ht  after,  whose  se)edi'ty,  whose'  relalion- 
shi])  is  eh'sireel  !  Le't  us  prove  this  in  the  fe>lle)win"  pa^es. 

There'  is  a  e'rowel  in  a  London  street.  A  dirty,  ra^"e‘d, brazen- 
faceel  hoy,  weakly  in  boely,  sickly,  pale  and  se*rofule)us,  is  beinp 
marcheel  aloii"  by  a  policeman.  II is  iace  is  very  ])ale,  but  bdd, 
ami  (dotbe'el  with  a  ha""ard  determinatiem,  she)win^  that  to  him 
this  ])id>lie*  e‘xhibitie)n  is  somewhat  of  a  martyreleuu  ;  that  his 
feelin^jfs  have'  that  anta"e>nistic  tone  in  them,  whiedi,  if  we  may 
iH'lieve'  the  ]>hile>s»>phie*  American,  hath  in  it  some'tliitnr  of  the* 
hereuc.  Me  is  a  pie*k])e>cket.  lie  was  cau"ht  drlicto: 

the'  ]Mdice'man  has  the'  handke'rchief,  anel  the  ineliirnant  pro- 
prie'tor,  the  last  e)f  a  lon«;  retinue,  hurries  after  tlie  thief.  An 
ae*epiaintane*e'  in  tin*  cre)wel  re'e*e)^’niz('s  the  chilel,  and  niake*s  a 
can'b'ss  epiery  as  to  “what  is  up.”  The  beey  re'plie's,  in  a  slirill 
voie*e,  that  “  it’s  a  ire»e»se‘r,”  by  which  symbe>lic  lan"ua"c  we  are' 
te)  uneleTstand,  that  lie  lias  be'e'n  cau"ht  in  the  ae*t,  and  that  ini- 
]>risonme'nt  is  e*e'rtain.  A  papinj^T  crowd  Iblleews  the  e'biet  aetor'^ 
in  the'  little  elrama,  till,  arrived  at  the  peilice-statiem,  the  con¬ 
stable  pive's  a  elexterenis  twist,  anel  shoots  the  little  eitfcneler  into 
the'  ste)ne-lle>e)n‘el  passage.  In  a  few’  moine'iits,  sei  epiie*k  under 
certain  cire*umstane*es  are  the  movements  of  justie*e,  tb.e  young 
thiet  stanels  in  the  den'k,  betbre  the  sitting  magistrate.  This 

piTse>nage\  especially,  if  the  ofhee  be  at - ,  docs  not  believe  tn 

refonnaiton,  is  ne>t  very  phile)sophic  nor  reflective,  nor  indeed 
(  bristian,  and  tre^its  the  l>ov  as  a  ne)xie)us  animal,  w’hich  it 
wore'  we'll  te)  get  riel  ol  ;  but  he'  must  folle)W’  eiut  the  ceuirse  ot 
I'.ngli.sh  hiW’,  be  must  treael  the  path  markeel  out  feir  him.  He. 
therefore',  in  a  stern  vedee',  remarks  that  the)  be)y’  is  incemrigihle. 
that  he  is  a  very  e'leve'r  tbie't',  that  he  show’s  great  talent  in  hb 
disheuie'st  trade',  anel,  he  at  e)nce,  conelemns  him  to  trial  at  a  bighe’r 
tribunal,  whence,  the  crime'  preived,  the  bov,  kne)wn  as  an  oh 
otfender  (he  is  ot  the*  ripe'  age  e)f  eleven),  is  cemdemne'd  to  thro 
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years’  imprisonment.  Ho  hoars  it  with  iiidittoronce.  Tlic  hoy 
knew  the  penalty;  it  was  a  “p^ooser,”  and  the  ^ruve admonitions 
of  the  judj^o  are  listened  to  as  so  much  sham. 

The  kind  chaplain  ol*  the  prison  to  wliieh  tlie  hoy  is  eon- 
deniiu^il,  is  struck,  as  the  magistrate  was,  by  the  tact,  cleverness, 
and  protieieney  ot‘  tlie  hoy.  He  is  moved  to  interest  himselt*  in 
his  Mialf,  and  as  the  lad  likes  the  chaj)lain,  he  behaves  so  well, 
that  he  is  sent,  under  government  ])ardon,  to  the  Keformatory 
School  at  Kedhill,  there  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  to  learn  to  do 
well.  ''0  fortunate  puerV'  from  that  hour  one  dates  his  rise  in 
virtue.  Labour  and  religious  iiitlueiice,  both  alike  unknown  to 
little  Tom  (’astaway,  are  employed  to  improve  him.  He  is 
placed  ill  one  of  the  houses  of  the  institution,  of  which  there  are 
si.x,  on  a  farm  of  nearly  dOO  acres.  His  rags  have  long  bi'eii 
discarded;  his  ])rison  garb  is  taki'ii  from  him;  and,  clad  in  a 
stout  smock  frock,  strong  boots,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  round  felt 
hat,  he  is  made  to  rise  at  five  in  the  summer,  or  at  (piarter  to 
seven  in  the  wintei’,  and  to  proceed  to  the  fields  and  work,  re- 
gardh'ss  of  rain  or  cold,  like  the  labourers  who  dii-cct  him  and 
his  companions.  Hy  twelve  o’clock  in  tlie  day  this  kind  of 
work,  either  with  hoe,  or  drill,  or  shining  spade,  lias  given  our 
hero  such  an  ap])etite,  that  he  is  very  ready  for  his  dinner,  be  it 
what  it  may.  Meat  is  allowed  him  on  two  days  in  each  we(‘k, 
Sunday  and  T  hursday  ;  suet  pudding  is  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  bread  and  cheese,  or  sou]),  on  the  other  days.  He  is  fed 
well,  for  he  labours  well.  Hrcad,  skim-milk,  and  oatmeal  ])orridge 
(•om|)rise  his  bivakfast;  bnnid  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water 
his  su})j)er.  Me  works  hard  till  live.  An  houi’  is  then  allow(‘d 
for  su])|)er  and  recreation;  and  then  reading,  writing,  and 
urithnictie  follows  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  a  hearty  jirayiT 
conclud(‘s  the  day.  At  nine  o’ldock  litth‘  Tom  (’astaway  asciuids 
to  his  dormitory,  creeps  into  liis  little  bed,  and  is  fast  asleej),  let 
us  hope,  disturbed  by  no  regretful  dreams  of  London  gin-])alaces 
or  of  penny  theatres.  Let  us  look  at  him  in  his  doimitory.  It 
18  a  large,  clean  room,  well  ventilated,  and  filled  with  twelve  or 
sixteen  iron  bedsteads,  upon  which  other  little  (’astaways  are 
also  fu.st  aslec]),  between  rough  sheets,  and  underneath  waiin 
hlankets.  The  monitor  slee|)s  in  a  centre  bed,  and  between  two 
of  these  dormitories  a  master  has  a  bed-room,  with  a  little 
Window,  for  ])ur])oses  of  supervision,  opening  into  each. 

the  time  passivs,  one  day  being  a  repetition  of  the  other, 
till  lom  has  lost  liis  ]>ale,  thin  look,  and  has  got  the  better  of 
his  scrofulous  habit.  ( bi  each  Saturday  evening  the  wliole 
achool  assembles  in  the  large  school-room  to  hear  the  reports  of 
the  niiwters,  teacliers,  and  monitors.  The  Ixiys  present  them- 
8el\08  in  their  respective  classes,  and  are,  one  by  one,  <juestione<l 
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fo  tlioir  work  nnd  conduct  durincr  tlio  week.  To  tlic  most 
dcsorvinj?  little  rewards  are  adjudufod,  and  certain  ])riviloi>es 
^^ranted;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  quarrel! iiiix,  iflleness,  or  other 
mislH'ha\  iour  is  ]>unished.  And  let  us  notice  this  :  Aoy.s'  tor  mad*' 
to  take  a  part,  as  tar  as  possible,  in  jadi/nnj  and  deridin*/  on  each 
complaint,  d'hus,  wliilst  thorouLrbly  under  c(aitrol  iVoni  others, 
a  svsteni  of  selt‘-«i:overninent  is  inculcated  in  tlie  boys. 

Followinj;  our  iniai^inary  little  friend,  'rom  (\istawav,  wlio  is 
but  a  tyi>e  of  the  (dass,  we  will  now  see  what  lie  and  his  com- 
])anions  have  to  do.  At  ])resent,  to  quote  from  a  document  in 
the  handwritinjj;  of  the  excellent  and  llev.  Sydney  Turner, 
tduqdain  ol‘  the  school,  there  are  at  the  institution 
yountf  .souls,  whos('  teachei's  are  anxious  to  reform  them, 
and  who.se  Heavenly  h'atlu'r  we  know  (h'sires  them  to  lu'  brouirht 
unto  Him.  What  employment  have  we  to  resciu'  these  1‘rom 
idhmess,  and  what  inetliod,  to  teacdi  them  their  individual  value, 
and  the  nobility  of  labour  ^  The  Principal  will  show  us. 

It  is  a  wet  day,  towar.ls  tlie  idose  of  danuary  in  the  ]troscnt 
year,  but  tin*  youn.i?  a'Lrriculturi.sts  are  at  work,  ddu'  rain  coax'S 
and  the  skies  aie  briirht  over  head,  and  you,  with  your  kind 
conductor,  (h'ti'rmine  1(»  exjdoia'  the  Hill  h’arm.  Stcppiuii:  out  of 
th(‘  chaplain’s  house*,  .some  of  the  tiiu'st  scemery  iu  haiLdand 
.salute's  ye)u.  An  anqihit  he  at  re  of  hills  rise's  round  you,  white 
e'halk  (dills,  rents  in  the  o-;ninent  of  the  earth,  ujion  which  the 
verdure  ^idws  not,  are  a])])ar('nt  here  and  then*;  a  few  cotta^TS, 
and  IxAMiid  tlu'm,  a  little  town,  with  its  thin  Lrarnu'nt  ot‘  smoke 
.sliirlitly  ohsi'ui’iniif  it  :  a  ‘^^('iitle  breeze  arises,  and  in  a  monumt 
th('  town  stands  jilainly  out  in  the  (dear  atmosplu're, — 

‘‘  Cum  circumfu.sa  rciK'ntc 
Scindlt  St'  nuhes,  ct  iiia'tlu'ra  purgat  apertum.” 

Hevond  it,  the  lU'dhill  station  is  to  ho  .sc^'ii,  Jind  imnu'diatt'ly 


bt'lon*  your  t'yes  a  pull  ol  wliitt'  vajiour  rise's,  and  the  train  to 
Hove'r  ])a.s.se's  rapidly  by  you,  the'  cutting  be'ing  elt'e'])  and  con- 
c(';  lied  irom  you  as  you  look  lorwards.  Vou  are  on  the*  tann. 
At  about  a  epiarte'r  of  a  mile  distant  you  will  tind  the  (diifl 
farm-house,  an  original  honu'ste'ad,  wlu'rc'in  tlu'  lu'ad  bailith  the 
matron,  and  alniut  thirty  bovs,  under  their  supervision,  dwi'll, 
and  in  varnuis  otlier  parts  ot  thi'  larin,  five  otht'r  houses  are 
found,  'file  iva.son  of  this  is,  as  we  have  state'd  in  the  ('om- 


ineuceiue'nt  ot  this  artic'le,  that  a  division  into  iiundn'^ 
found  es.'se'ntial  to  the  ])rogivs.s  of  the  A’ounir  r('lormado('S,  and 
thus  we  have  the  “(bi-'cn’s  House,”  the  “Prince’s  lions',” 
the  “Ituke's  House',  \'c.,  the  ininate's  of  which  emulate  the 
otlu'rs,  as  famdie.'i,  art'  indoctriiiate'd  with  an  esprd  de  eorp^,  and 
tind  thcmse'lvi's  the  iH  tte'r  through  it.  No  doubt  a  ])hilox)phcr 
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mii?ht  urf?0  tliat  in  p^ovornins:  thus,  one  takes  advantage  of  tlie 
weakness  ot*  Innnan  nature,  but  lie  must  remember  that  the 
is  an  hospital,  wherein  boys  are  cured  of  moral  diseases 
which  thev  have  eontraeti'd  tlirough  tlie  carelessness  of  society. 
As  one  “  house  ”  or  family  represents  the  other  in  every  ])ar- 
ticular,  wi'  mav  at  once  deserib(‘  this  homestead,  and  never,  let 
u>  sav,  was  aiiDld  farm-house  turned  to  a  nobler  purpose. 

bnVrinir  the  yard,  you  are  met  by  a  number  of  boys  returning 
iVoin  some  kind  of  agricultural  labour.  You  are  struck  with 
their  |>i'rfectly  healthful  apjH'arance,  with  the  splendid  glow  of 
tlieir  chi'eks,  the  brightness  of  their  (wes,  their  stout  muscular 
fonus.  (an  these  be  the  street  boys  of  J>ondon!^  Mven  so  ! 
There  are  half-a-dozen  young  lellows  digging  a  drain,  whilst  an 
ex]K'ri»‘nced  countryman  lays  down  the  ])i])('s.  T'hoy  have  all 
tlie  saiiu'  healthy,  bold  look;  tlu'V  resju'ct  1‘ully  and  atlectionately 
giwt  tlu‘  ])rincij)al,  and,  with  a  good-humoured  stare  at  yourself, 
pHK'eed  with  tladr  work.  Tlu're  is  not  th(‘  slightest  rudi'iu'ss 
nor  hoorishuoss  about  the'  boys.  You  (‘iiti'i*  ibe  larm-yard  and 
go  into  a  cow-sh('d  m  luM’idn  forty-six  tiiH'  mihdi  cows  are  \inder- 
going  such  a  currying  and  eh'ausing  from  the  boys  that  you 
(loiihi  whieli  enjov  it  the  most.  ( 'ows  are  not  wont  to  hav(‘  so 
much  atttmtion  bestowc'd  on  thiun,  but  it  is  a  ])h‘asure  to  the 
la(l>,  and  as  eacli  “house’'  has  the  ])rivilege  of  attending  these 
animals  in  rotation,  the  kine  are  widl  lo(d<ed  alter.  Tdience  you 
])r(KV(*d  to  the  dairy,  wlu‘i*e  in  well  arranged  j)ans,  new  milk  is 
standing,  and  the  yestcTdav’s  su])])lv  is  tliiidv  with  ri(di  crc'am. 
dher  e  is  also  a  (piantity  of  s])h'ndid  buttm*  r(*ady  to  lx*  fetched 
away,  not  (*nough,  imh'cd,  for  that  article  is  in  great  reipiest 
with  tin*  suri’ounding  gentry,  and  they  cannot  m  ake  sullicient. 
^ou  must  visit  the  ])iggery,  where'  (diinese,  Y(*a])olitan,  and 
jugs  of  mixed  brei'd,  sjx'iid  theii’  lives  in  s(‘nsualism  and  indul- 
g<‘ne<*,  till  the  butchi'i*  comes  on  the  aj)])ointed  day.  Then'  are 
‘‘'tahh's,  a  bull,  horses,  jionies,  and  a  very  usc'ful  donkey,  which 
latter  ajijx'arsto  bo  a  gr(*at  favourite',  and  thrives  iindt'r  a  careful 
griMuning. 

Ym  (‘liter  one  of  the  outhouses  and  are  surj)ris(‘d  to  tind  a 
dioeinaker’s  shoj),  wherein  young  artizans  are  hard  at  work 
making  the  shoes  of  the  (‘stalilislinu'nt.  Some  ol’  these  have  an 
iron  jilati'  under  the  instt*])  id*  tlu'  right  boot  ;  for  a  great  deal 
ol  sjiade  husbandry  is  done  hen*,  and  thus  the  boots  are  saved. 
iU)ove  the  shoemakei’s,  work  the  tailors,  an  industrious  and 
oioughtlid  class;  and  some  of  the  boys  jirc'fi'r  th(*se  trades  to 
ngricultuiv.  At  a  little  (list  aiieo  is  lh('  blacksmith’s  shoj), 
herein  the  tijis  and  iron  ])lat('s  for  the  boots,  the  chains  and 
n’cii  rails,  the  gear  of  the  carts,  thc^  locks  and  hinges  ot  the 
‘)ors,  and  the  fastenings  of  the  windows  arc  made.  Jleyond 
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this  iarm-houst'  on  tlic  ri^ht  is  the  hrick-tield.  whonnn  the  lx>vs 
work,  ainl  with  a  liearty  irocxi  will,  aiul  have  hitherto  inanu. 
faeturetl  all  the  bricks  luvt'SSiirv  tor  siiiulrv  aihlitioiial 
Let  us  siv  now  what  was  aecoinplisluHl  in  l  S'»:i  by  thes<.‘  Ih>vs. 
In  addition  to  cultivating  a  t'arin  ot‘  'JoO  acres,  aiul  hou^iiii;,  vV\\, 
the  various  cri»j>s  during  that  year,  the  lower  jMntioiis  ot’  the 
farm  were  cleared  and  tnaichtHl:  tno  hundred  thou.^und  (jixd 
bricks  trere  made:  ;:^as  works  were  erected;  a  irardener  s  eottaj^' 
built,  two  labourers'  cotta;::es  repaired,  a  Iodide  ereeteil  at  the 
entrance  ot‘  the  larin,  a  bath  and  other  necessary  conveniences 
coininenct“il  in  connexion  with  the  exist inir  biiihliiiLrs.  and  a 
new  house,  calculated  to  hold  alH>ut  titty  boys,  built  on  the 
lartluT  side  ot'  the  tarin.  We  had  t'or^otten  to  iiieiitinn  the 
car|H‘nter’s  sln»p,  in  which  all  the  woodwork  ot‘  the  tarin  is  pre* 
tlu*  di»ors.  and  even  the  windows  and  sa>hes  ot‘  the  new 
houst‘s  niadi*,  and  creditably  made  too.  ell  may  the^e  youiij; 
(  u>taways,  under  their  excelU  at  preceptors,  listen  to  tliesi'  stirriin; 
lines : — 


Droop  not.  tlunn^h  .vZ/f/wo’,  sin,  and  anguish  are  nuind  thee, 
Ih'avely  llini::  <  iVtho  eolil  chain,  that  hath  bound  thee: 
liOi'k  at  yon  pure  lle;iven  siniliriLj  beyond  thee; 

lu'st  not  1‘ontent  in  thv  darkness  a  clod. 
ilork  t’or  some  ^t>od — be  it  ev<*r  so  slowly, 

C'lierish  some  tlowt'i* — be  it  t‘ver  st>  lowly. 

liCt  thy  ijikhI  deeils  be  a  prayer  to  thy  (lod.’’ 


Dismissintr  poetry — altliouirh  in  behohliiiLT  n  ureat  movt'inent 
like  this  the  heart  swells  with  the  hiuhi'st  jnn'tic  reelinu: — ht 
us  hnik  at  em  tain  statistics  to  see  bow  tlu'si'  bovs  NNork.  c 
shall  al'terwards  have  to  examine  the  etlect  tlu'  discipline  has 
ujM»n  them,  and  the  monetary  cost  ol’ each  bov  to  tlu'  society,  or 
state.  We  can  only  quote  the  returns  lor  the  year  ISob  thest' 
ol  180o  not  beiny:  in  our  hands.  The  amount  ot  work  done  in 
the 


bailor’s  shop,  was 
Shoemaker’s  dittii 
Sale  ot’  farm  produce  . 
Supplied  to  school,  t^c. 
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And  in  addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  smiths 
and  carpenter's  shops  was  valued  at  about  £4(Hh  and  iqiwards 
ot  dlKhOOO  bricks  were  made  in  the  brick-tield,  so  that  the 
lalxmr  ol  the  Ikws  was  by  no  means  uiqmiductivt*. 

Ibis  ialH>ur  is  made,  in  an  indirei*t  as  well  as  a  ilirect  'vaN» 
an  instrument  ol  reward  and  reformation.  Kuch  boy  s  wi»ik 
put  down  at  a  certain  price,  and  from  that  certain  sums  are  de* 
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dnctt^i  tor  Inxiixi,  i'co..  and  of  the  rosuluo  soino  isdoduotol  mrain 
lor  as  a  piinislnnont,  and  tho  ivinaindor  plaivil  to  hivS  ao- 
txniiiT.  ovor  whioli  ho  has  a  oontroh  and  whioh  ho  sinnofimes 
ilislmrsos  in  littlo  vanitios.  such  as  troaolo.  hair  oil,  i'vo. ;  and 
at  other  tiinos,  s;ivos  up  till  it  amounts  to  a  sjihhI  stun,  sntlioiont 
to  take  him  on  a  visit  to  Ids  pa  routs  or  ivlatimis.  'rims,  wo  see, 
that  althouirh  thosohovs  aro  roally  oriininal,  yot  a  i^roat  amount 
ot‘  kiiiilnoss  is  oxoivisod  towards  thoin  :  and  so  tar  tVom  iHnuijf 
(iral^>olu'd  into  pmdnoss,  vory  littlo  hut  moral  rostraint  is  ustnl 
towards  thoni.  'To  oaoh  houso,  iiulotHl,  thoro  aro  throo  oolLs, 
when'in  l>ovs  who  havo  Ihhmi  oniilty  ot*  irravo  tanlts  aro  oontiiuHl. 
on  a  hroad  and  wator  diot  :  it’  t^aiul  anum*ist  si>  many,  sundry 
hlaek  slioo])  will  ho  t’oiind  )  tlioy  aro  inoin  riofihlo,  thoy  aro,  t’or 
tho  siiko  id’ tho  othors,  ox|H'llod  tho  sohool. 

To  illustrato  tht'  ditlionltios  of  this  o]>i'n  and  nnwalliHl 
ostal'lislnnont,  wo  may  stato  that  up  to  tho  year  ISdl.  in  aihli- 
tion  to  twolvo  who  dosortod  and  woro  disohartrod,  thirtv-six 
i*thors  either  oiuloavmirod  thomsolvos,  or  won'  induooil  hy  thoir 
relatives,  tt>  h'avt'  tho  sohool :  I't’  thoso,  t'lovon  dosortod  twioo. 
All  of  thoso  lads  woro  stoppl'd  on  tho  road,  or  hrouoht  haok  hv 
the  ])oliei',  or  roeovorod  frt>in  liOiuIon  ;  oii^ht  won'  piinishod  on 
repetition  of  tho  otfonoo  hy  imprisonmont  in  Wandsworth  llonso 
of  t'orreetion,  fmirtoon  hy  whippino;,  tho  othors  hy  a  short  ot)n- 
tineinent  on  hroad  and  wator,  as  montionod  ahovo.  'To  aooount 
for  tho  nninhor,  whioh  out  of  upwards  td’  st'von  hundn'd  and 
thirty  hoys  is  not  vt'ry  lar^t' — t’or  wo  must  ronu'inht'r  that  Iht' 
aecount  oxtonds  ovor  t’onr  wars — wo  may  n'lh'ot,  that  some 
aeeept  tiu'  (dl’i'i*  of  oonditiiuial  pardon,  and  admission  into  tho 
sch(H)l,  for  the  nolo  purpose  of  ith^icomlifoj  as  soon  as  ll/rt/  can. 
Others,  h)r  tlio  pur|>ost' of  s])midin^  tlu'ir  tinio  uiuh'r  sontonw  in 
a  seluxd  instead  of  a  prison  ;  and  tlu'so  t'xpiH’t  to  ho  disohari»od 
when  their  “timo  is  up;”  that  is,  wlu'u  thoir  oritj^inal  sentence 
IS  expind.  Some,  when  visiting  thoir  frit'uds.  are  p('rsiiad('d  to 
abscond;  othors  from  a  ipiarrol  with,  or  ill-iisaijo  hy  tlioir  I’ol- 
lows ;  and  some  from  a  foolish  impulst',  of  whioli  tlu'V  ln'artily 
re|H'nt,  and  ])rovo  that  n'ponfanoi'  hy  afterwards  work  in*;;  hardly 
and  (han*^  well  ;  and  wlion  wo  oontoinplato  tho  fact  of  hoys  thus 
running  away  from  tho  jjfit'atost  lH>on  whioh  oan  ho  oth'ied  thorn, 
"e  must  romondu'r  that  tlu'si'  yoniii*' pi'oj>h'  an'  oriminal  thoiij^h 
younp ;  that  they  havo  to  h(‘  oiirod  of  not  only  tho  hahit  of 
thievinpr,  h^t  of  idlonoss,  n'stlossiu'ss,  hatn'd  of  oontimuHl  lalnnir, 
of  any  lalH>ur  at  all,  of  a  total  hlindnOvSs  oi’  heart,  and  ^odloss- 
ness  ot  mind,  of  love  of  choji])  and  ('xoilintr  ploasnrOvS — of  d(vp- 
^)t«Hl  ])roju(lio(‘s  aj^ainst  anything  like  prayer,  of  hahits  of  in- 
decency  and  profanity,  w'hich  hav('  iK'oomo  swt'ot  to  their  deino- 
t*alized  minds. 
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\Vli(  n  the  colls  spoken  of  have  been  empty  for  \\uvv  niomhs 
successively,  the  “house/'  to  which  they  are  attacluHl  can,  aiul 
(loos,  claim  a  treat — a  t(‘a  and  cake  svircc,  with  sinirin^^^ 
t  hH‘  house  has  exorcist ‘d  this  claim  three  times  niiinin^r;  another 
twic(‘.  r»ut  to  show  the  dilhuvnce  between  separate  families,  or 
“houses,”  and  those  which  are  joined,  we  may  iiot(‘  that  tliox* 
two  wh(‘rein  a  larire  number  of  boys,  ninety,  (‘oiii^it'i^^ate,  aiul 
whicli  are  close  toj^tdlier,  scarcely  evtu'  claim  this  privih‘i.t>,  and 
that  a  very  ctlicitmt  teacher  (Mr.  liraidy)  resi<;n('d  his  olHeo 
from  disappointment  in  the  elfcet  of  his  lab(  uis,  and  [)rohahlv 
from  setdipj:  the  schools  which  were  s(‘parated,  so  far  bt* vend  his 
own  in  cthcieiicy. 

d'o  return  to  th(‘  ins])ection.  Tt  is  now  lU'aily  dinncr-tiiiio, 
twelvt*  o'clock,  and  tht‘  boys  are  tiockini);  in.  You  (  liter  diie  of 
the  sch(K>ls,  and  about  tldrty  b«»ys  scat  thcmsclvc’s  (piickly  hefure 
th(‘ir  basins  of  exccdlciit  soup  and  bread.  A  urac('  is  said  liy 
the  mast('r,  or  tin'  chaplain,  and  the  lads  fall  to;  health  and  li 
kt‘cn  ap|)(‘tit(‘  do  the  work  of  sauc(',  and  in  a  fi‘W  mimilcs  every 
basin  is  empty.  A  shml  ])ause  tak(‘s  plac(‘ ;  a  tliaidvsniyiiiir  is 
put  u]>  to  (iod,  and  the  beys  a<j;ain  depart  for  a  short  rt'en'aliun. 
You  j(Mn,  afti'i*  this  is  over,  a  workin;^  party  of  lads,  and  jui need 
to  a  brook  ('ll  the  farm,  which  they  are  now  ciii’-ai^ed  in 
decpcninii:  and  straitinin^.  An  intellii^eiit  labourer  siijier- 
inti'iids  the  wmk,  and  the  boys  work  with  a  hearty  e()od  will, 
und(  r  tin*  strentrtheninit  etfect  (d‘  tlieir  teacher  laboiirinii:  with 
tht'in.  IiOW(‘r  down  a  basin  has  been  cut  out  and  formed, 
wherein,  in  Mimmcr  tinu',  the  lads  are  delighted  to  bathe  and 


swim. 

Let  ns  go  Ik  me  again  to  the  schools.  In  one,  the  raised  henilus 
of  which  servi*  also  tor  diniu'r  tabh‘s,  an  I'arnest  and  devoud 


master  is  teaching  certain  youths  to  read.  Strict  silence  is  pri- 
served.  If  in  (piestioning  any  of  the  boys  upon  the  h'ssoii,  cue 
(d’ the  class  dot's  not  aiiswt'r,  the  next  (who  can)  stretches  fertli 
l.is  hand  as  a  signal,  and  answi'rs  for  him.  The  boys  arr 
generallv  lively,  (puck-looking  lads,  and  sht  w  a  due  >liaiv  ot 
proticit'iiey.  Hy  the  side  of  this  ela.ss,  a  boyu  ol  the  age  of  twclvt' 
Years,  is  tt'aehing  another  class  of  Ik>vs  arithmetic.  As  we  j'ro- 
cetsl  from  tlie  seliO(d-rooin,  wo  find  in  the  passage  st'Vt'ial  trunb 
Udonging  to  lads  who  are  about  to  emigrate  t)  Natal.  These 
young  emigrants  an*,  of  course,  some  of  the  best  lads  in  the 


sch(M)ls.  Iheir  tiimks  are  filled  with  exetlltiit  and  eflkieiit 
clothing,  with  tluir  Ihbh's  and  Prayer-books,  and  with  a  small 
su]>]»ly  (»f  pajHT  for  letters,  to  whicli  we  shall  have  to  ri'fer. 


t  hi  the  walls  of  tlie  sehoi'l-ro(»ms  are  hung  lists  of  iiuiues 
which  corres|H>nd  with  the  tables  d'honnvur  at  Mettray,  and 
which  are  ci  inposod  of  the  names  of  those  bovs  who  liave  for 
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throe  luoiiths  gained  an  iiiiiuuiiity  Iroin  all  puiiLshiiieiit.  Many 
(.f  those  naiiios  have  boon  there  lor  some  time;  and,  again,  as  at 
Mottrav,  the  ('rasure  ot‘  a  name  is  oonsidorod  a  severe  disgraee ; 
its  coutimianoo  an  lionour.  AVe  ])ass  up  the  stairs,  which  are 
Ix'iio'*  oloaiied  hv  one  ot*  the  pu])ils,  in  a  manner  wliieh  would  do 
honour  to  a  London  housemaid,  to  the  dormitories;  witness 
there  the  oa])ital  ventilation  and  oloaiilinoss,  and  tlien  rot  urn  to 
the  ehai)laiirs  house,  highly  pleased  with  our  visit.  Wdiilst 
uotieing  the  luxuriant  shrubs  in  the  garden,  the  dwart*  liollies, 
the  laurels,  and  the  lloworing  arbutus,  wo  are  struok  with  the 
laet  that  (‘aeh  ot’  those  tree's  boars  a  label  of  wood,  and  on  it  is 
written  the  name  of  a  boy,  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  the 
seluHtl.  “It  is  a  harmless  superstition,”  says  our  kind  guide,  in 
oxphuiation ;  “the  boys  faiiey  that  as  their  tret's  ilourish,  so  tlu'v 
do.  It  endears  them  to  the  spot,  and  we  have  them  eontinually 
writing  to  ask  after  their  tree,  and  some  of  them  coming,  even 
troin  AiiK'riea  and  Australia,  to  look  at  tht'm,  when  they  again 
vi>it  us  and  the  school.”  This  is  a  little  ineident ;  but  knowing 
the  human  heart,  after  we  hear  it,  we  have  much  faith  in  the 
tru('  n'pt'iitance  of  tho.se  boys;  and,  aftc'r  all,  why  should  not  a 
n'tornn'd  boy  eheri.^h  a  tree,  as  well  as  Henry  VI 11.,  or  Louis 
rhilij)p(',  or  tlueen  \detoria,  ])lant  one 

Let  us  noNV  loi>k  to  the  working  of  this  school,  slightly  also 
glancing  at  that  of  Mettray.  At  the  latter  there  are  ()‘Jo  hoys, 
.sujK'rinteinh'd  by  sixty-two  agents  or  teaelu'rs.  At  the  Kc'dhill 
l’liilanthro])ic  Farm  School,  which  wc  have  been  visiting,  we 
hav(‘  ‘ids  boys,  suj)erintended  by  one  chaplain,  live  masters,  one 
hailin’,  (w  ith  w  ives),  matron,  cook,  baker,  ])ort('r,  one  assistant- 
lalnmn'r,  three  needle  women,  and  dairy- w’omaii,  who,  count iim- 
tiu' women,  amount  only  to  tweiity-lw’o  j)er.sons;  thept'r  ceiitage 
et  t(*aeher.s  In'ing  much  larger  at  Alettray.  The  annual  cost  per 
head  at  the  various  refoiauatories  would  be  about  LTs.  at 
Uedhill ;  at  Mettray,  tlKlper  annum  per  lu'ad  ;  at  rarkhurst, 
alhiut  ilih  Ihit  it  must  be  renu'iulx'red  that  Alc'ttray  is  situate(l 
in  a  “  elu'uper”  country,,  and  that  it  has  been  established  for  a 
miieh  longer  period,  and  is  fully  in  w'ork.  The  great  principal 
t'l  Mettray,  M.  Do  Metz,  reckons  that  out  of  every  hundred  of 
his  pupils,  tiuufj/  are  reformed,  and  turn  good  citizens;  hut  we 
must  again  iH'dect  that  at  Mettray  they  are  not  all  criminals, 
hut  some  art'  tho.se  wdio.se  parents  have  deserted  tlu'in,  or  will  not 
"nrk;  at  Uedhill,  Air.  Sydney  Turner  has  as  yet  oidy  n'formed 
p(‘r  cent.,  but  hopes  shortly,  w  ith  the  aid  of  the 
bihle,  which  they  have  not  at  Mettray,  to  return  a  much  higher 
pT  eeiitage ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  lower  number,  w’o 
mu-^t  understand  that,  jjur  exeini)le,  of  those  wdio  were  admitted 
ni  I8jj,  twenty-seven  had  been  onoe  previously,  twenty-three 
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liiul  bf‘011  twice,  and  til'ty-foiir  liad  been  thrice,  or  more  than 
tliricc  coiivict(Ml;  jind,  moreover,  many  of  tlies('  boys  wore  of  a 
r(‘s])c<*table  class  of  life,  and  had  turned  coii  (onore  to  viee. 

i'he  family  system  is  tbnnd  to  be  a  sine  (jnu  non  at  Mottrav. 
These  famili(‘S  are,  as  at  Kedhill,  located  in  houses,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  certain  towns,  or  of  the  ;^iver.s  :  there  is  the 
“  Maison  de  Paris,”  “  De  la  Veuve  Ilelu'rt,”  “  l)e  Poitiers,” 
“  D’t  h'leaiis,”  “  l)e  Limoges,”  cSi:c.  ;  and  one  is  called  the 
“  Maison  de  Marie,”  in  which  the  youngest  cliildren  are 
jdaced.  d'here  are  fifteen  of  these  house's;  at  Kedhill  we 
have  hut  six.  Sin^j^inj’;  and  music  forms  part  e)f  the  system, 
which  is  nuitnfis  mufnndis,  nearly  identical  with  our  own,  at 
Mettray;  we  have  sin^inir  only  at  Ki'dhill  ;  at  tlie  French 
institution  many  of  the  lads  are  brouj^^ht  up  as  soldiers; 
with  us,  uidess  tlu'V  ('idist  of  their  own  accord,  none'.  The  same 
kindness  si'ems  to'  distinguish  the  principals  of  (‘acli.  M.  De 
Metz  walked  amongst  his  b'Jd  children,  ])attini:^  their  lu'uds,  and 
smiliny:  and  talkinj^;  Mr.  Turner  is  like  a  father,  ratluT  than  a 
mast(*r,  to  all  his  boys  ;  and  we  can  adduce  prool'  that  they 
lov(*  him.  d'lu'  fruits  of  M.  De  Dietz’s  labours  mav  be  thus 
stat('d  :  Pp  to  .lanuary,  ISo  f,  D.Vi  boys  had  <j^oue  out  into 
the  world  ;  of  thest',  771  have  (piitt'  reformed,  and  have  inain- 
taiiu'd  p)od  characters;  oS  are  passably  ^ood  ;  IS  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  lOd  have  relapsed  into  vice;  dS7  had  turned 
to  ajj^riculturt';  ‘JS*d  were  artizans,  and  2S1  soldiers:  of  the 
latter,  otu'  has  n'ct'ived  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  9 
boeoiiK'  commissioiK'd,  and  17  non-commissioned  olllcc'rs. 

Now  h't  us  turn  to  our  own  institution.  From  April,  1S49, 
to  Decemln'r,  lS.)r>,  there  have  been  S7d  boys  admitted.  Of 
the.se  we  may  number — 

J'hni^rants  .....  '*^77 

Working  in  Fngland  .  .  .  Ihlf 

Deserted  or  expelled  .  .  .  ftO 

(m 

In  school  at  j)resent  .  .  . 


.\nd  we  may  judge  of  the  (pialitv  of  the  boys  from  the  following 
classification  of  those  who  were  admitted  durincT  ISo.j: — 

(\)nviets — London  ])risons  .  .  .  100 

.,  Founty  ditto  .  .  . 

^lillbank  {fninsporfs)  .  .  .  23 

Payment  of  friends,  iic.  .  .  .  10 
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AV.>  m)V  also  note,  usiii!?  our  li-rures  for  the  last  time,  that  o| 

,  'lu  hill  50  m-r  cent,  arc  Irish;  either  pur  sang,  or  ot 

1  a,.,  ...a  ..y  «.||  r,.r  .1,0 

of  he  union  upon  EuKland;  but  which,  nevertheless,  might 

stood  uiKui  record  had  that  event  never  taken  place. 

Tot  us  nolv  refer,  before  closing  this  article,  to  the  letters  ot 
tholiovs  themselves,  t'o  their  situations  and  positions  m  atter- 
lifc  ill  order  to  sec  that  this  most  excellent  and  truly  philan- 
lic  movement  works  well;  that  its  eifeets  are  not  merely 
ovaueseeiit;  and  that  it  is  tlie  duty  ot  tlic  government  ,.t 
Christian  laud  to  support  and  adopt  the  meaiis  ot  re  ormalion 
ivhieh  it  has  proved  and  tried;  tirst,  rememheriiig  that  wo- 
thirds  of  the  oiionnoiis  amount  of  crime  committed  throughout 
(Ireat  lirltain  every  year  is  perpetrated  by  juveniles ;  tliat 
throe  voars  ago,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  hty  Commissioner 
of  roliee,  congratulated  the  City  of  Condon  that  he  had  minced 
the  oalciilateifloss  (within  tlie  City)  by  i>ickpockets  to  the  com- 
muiiitv  to  £'20  per  day;  that,  calculating  the  metropolis  and 
^uburhs  at  ten  times  the  si/e  of  the  City,  per  day,  not 

count iiig  small  amounts,  must  be  lost  in  the  metropolis  alone; 
that  that  amount,  and  probably  as  niiicli  again,  is  to  be  ivckoned 
as  the  plunder  of  pickpockets,  of  whom  seven-eighths  un- 
(loiibtcdlv  are  boys,  trained  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this,  hundreds  of  boys,  ])upils  ol  elder  thii‘V(‘s,  aie  eiigagci  in 
various  nefarious  practices,  and  bring  home  daily  much  inoiiey 
to  taskmasters,  whose  knowledge  is  vice*,  and  whose  science  is 
robberv.  Looking  at  matters  from  this  light,  such  institutions 
as  those  of  Mettray  and  Uedhill  become  at  once  utilitarian  and 
iioccssarv,  as  well  as  philanthropic  and  (  hristiaii.  Agciiii,  (t 
us  calculate  the  enormous  gain  which  accrues  to  the  countiN 
from  oii(‘  good  and  honestly  laborious  man  in  coiitra-distiiictioii 
to  the  evil  done  by  the  same  man  as  a  thiet.  As  the  one,  he  re¬ 
creates  his  own  food  and  supports  his  family  ;  as  the  other,  he  is, 
as  it  w'Qi'Qy  fruges  connumcrc  natuSy  and  preys  upon  the  lahouis 
of  others. 

AVheii  Uedhill  rhilanthropic  Farm  was  first  built,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  lleigate  were  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  were 
angry  at  its  originators  for  “bringing  a  parcel  of  London 
thieves”  amongst  them.  Now  the  feeling  is  (piite  the  Jjf|ier 
way,  and  as  at  Tours,  so  at  lleigate,  the  peoidc  are  (piite  ^MIllllg 
to  oinidoy  them;  but  let  us  refer  to  their  own  letters  as  proed  (d 
their  well-being. 

The  Fredericton  Jonrnali^aw  llrunswick)  notices  that  certain 
prizes  have  been  paid  to  the  four  best  boys  from  the  1  hilaii- 
thrijpic  Society,  who  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  eig 
months  without  one  stain  on  their  character  ;  and  says,  la 
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tilt*  boys  are  trained  to  ('very  species  of  farm  labour;  and  tliut, 

iiotwithslandinp:  tbc  mio^enerous  agitation  made  some  time  aijo, 

the  ^n'ater  number  of  those  liere  have  made  valuable  servants.” 

A  Ikiv  from  the  same  town  writes  to  ^Ir.  Turner,  to  say  that  Ihs 

master  “  was  asking;  me  about  a  boy.  1  told  him  that  1  thoii<>ht 

I  could  p‘t  him  a  smart  boy  fittinj;:  for  a  tradesman,  if  viui 

could  send  him  out  oiu*;  my  master  is  an  honest  man.  1  will 

assurt*  you  that  be  will  be  kindly  treated,  for  he  will  b(‘  working 

under  mv  eve;  the  trade  whieb  1  am  workin<>^  at  is  a  whet'lritjht, 

and  if  he  be  a  smart  boy,  it  will  be  all  tbc  better  for  hiinscdt’ 

tnul  move  credit  for  the  school.  ddic  boy  tlu'ii  j>;ives  a  nuHlest 

account  of  his  ^mkI  fortum^  and  writ(‘s  :  “Do  not,  sir,  think 

that  I  have  for«.;:ot  all  the  ])ast,  for  I  remember  when  T  was  cast 

on  the  world,  if  I  had  not  come  under  your  guardian  {xic) 

certainly  foan  trouble  would  liave  befallen  mo;  do  not  think 

vour  taulkint?  was  lost  in  vain  upon  me,  for  well  1  ri'incmlxT 

the  care  vmi  showed  us,  often  have  I  tlioui’^bt  u]>on  your  words 

when  I  have  been  lyin^  on  my  bed.”  He  then  i»’oes  on  to  i^ivo 

an  account  (d‘  sonu*  of  the  vouim  reformadoi's  in  tlie  colonv. 

••  • 

<  hie  of  them,  3lonahaii,  showed  an  inclination  to  do  evil,  and 
S4‘duc<*d  an  innocemt  ^irl;  wluTeu])on  the  writer,  I Iar(linl,^  tcdls 
him  that  if  be  did  not  marrv  her,  “  be  should  made  liis  niickks 
ac(piaint(‘d  with  his  lu‘ad  ;  and  1  told  him  to  up  tin*  country 
and  letch  down  the  <xirl,  and  1  stood  up  with  them,  and  they 
W(‘re  married.”  “  The  bijx^est  of  the  bovs,”  continues  this 
younj^;  hero,  “comes  to  me  for  advice  wlu'ii  they  are  in  a  little 
troiibh*;”  and  he  concludes  with  a  si<i;niticant  senti'uce;  “and 
if  you  send  the  boy,  send  him  early  in  the  s])rin^,  and,  sir,  we 
have  Irish  boys  (‘muijjfh;  l(‘t  bim  lx*  an  Kn<;lishman  if  ]M)ssilde. 

d  hen*  are  dozens  upon  dozens  ol*  sucb  h'ttc'rs.  lb*V(*  isoneot 
tlu'iu  written  in  danuary,  ISot: — 

“  Di:ak  Siu, —  1  n'ceived  your  kind  letter,  and  was  p;lad  to  hear 
from  you.  I  hope  the  C’ertificates  of  my  Character  «;avc  you  and  all 
wiio  saw  them  perfect  satisfaction. 

“  Monahan  and  myself  has  chosen  (‘ach  of  us  1(H)  acres  ot  land;  it 
is  situatt*d  about  nine  miles  from  I’redericton. 

“  We  wish  to  know  whether  the  Committee  thinks  proper  to  help 
start  us  in  the  world  :  it  not,  will  thev  j)lease  be  ^(‘iicrous  tuiouirh  t«^ 
udvanct'  us  a  few  pounds  untill  such  times  as  ire  can  and  irill  pat/ them 
ffianj'nlh/.  It  1  rcmemln'r  rii^ht,  then*  were  some  i^entleiucn  "ho 
promised  to  dt)  somt*thinij[  t(»r  us,  providing  that  we  lived  three  yos^ 
and  so  forth  in  our  first  place.  1  must  eo7ift‘ss  that  neither  of  us^did 
that.  Nor  you  will  not  t;;et  one  out  of  ten  that  will  do  it.  beeaux 
other  boys,  and  even  men,  lau^di  at  them  for  workini:  for  the  fourth 
i>t  the  wa^es  that  they  were  gettin<^,  and  s.aying  it  was  the  like  of  us 
that  would  ruin  their  Country.  Tt  is  weirknowm  that  Englishmen 
an*  too  strong  in  the  head  to  take  with  such  slurs  as  these. 


A\i> 


>  .  (’nin:. 

“  Blit  liowever  /  fin  ^oi-  41  •  . 

And  aiioiJicr  myes  difs  ,.„r:„„„ . , 


. .’  in)  (ii5!"raci>.”  ^  'Jiian- 

•\li(l  iili()tli('i’  o*ivp^{  f]ii4j  * 

“odoftho  wumcv  in 

*‘Sir.  i  linin  »nr.~ _ 1  -.  ^  * 


..o*  .  ,  a  wile;— 

So»d  nml  kfn'd  uZZTjirllS  )'  '''•''>li<'.V  «i(b.  ,s|,^ 

*  ‘'‘ni  proud  of  I, or  til  ’  ”  '  J  road  to  ii„rl  n  /  ,  ''^0' 

;t"“  '.'riJr;!' ' '  r‘ . - 

.no  t'  r.ln-'  ,  o.v,,  o  ■•'.a  >"nol, 

t  Ik*  odor  'filler*  ^  »^(*Ii()()J  udiirli  I  ^  ^B'lV 

. . . W.;  -» -•  ■vi.”.!„‘  r;,;s;?  ’:r 

''■'"I  I«.Um"ii  '"'’’’i  r  "“'•  ■'‘'  »■<■  I'mi  mZ'  . .  "■'■  ™“W 

■■■' . 

"■■■  '■a''-‘'t“'.'i::'i,,:™'.j ?"»■  i>.., 

Ill  \\  C*  ijJivn  1  ' 


Jiu,  ,  ,  . •'  ""■'■'^"‘'■nor,,o.s(.”  . 

f'''an  iimnor' 'in j'' I"""'' "“•so  boys  d„  ,yei|  . 

.  :  ‘HKi  oil  \i,,  rp  ^<‘tt(‘r,  (|o,|w,.,  1  ^ 

. . .  ■  '  II..' 


111  Iws  Voii  Briie  you  Z'Zi'i"'  III3-1. 

•'iiKi  \e\v  n«,  *,  sav  you  Jiny.*  ^  ijtmbJy  cannot  send  me 

''•“'aiioi,  is  a  /V' "  'sli*  to  bo  uVll  "anada 


'‘‘■“•inv  of  .r  this  ‘  ;  ‘•‘^^'•‘'«••d  that  inv  an- 

'Srsf  Sir:;.  .7',  1  '*•  .ir 

. . . . 


in  soil, 
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“  Wc  are  industrious,  virtuous,  brave,  and  free.  AVe  have  district 
Scliools  in  ev(‘rv  Townsliip  ;  all  free  to  rich  and  poor.  The  teachers 
art'  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  AVe  have  no  tyrants  here  as  in 
the  Slave  States,  South  of  us.  The  peoj)le  of  this  wonderful  Valiev 
have  never  bowed  the  knee,  except  to  the  Alini<;hty. 

“  You  write,  if  you  ever  come  to  the  States,  you  would  come  to 
Ohio:  this  1  think  you  would  never  reirret  :  all  the  boys  I  have  seen 
from  vour  School  would  be  ‘j;lad  to  see  you  here,  dames  Williams, 
and  i*eter  Doran,  and  (Jeor^e  Burl  all  send  their  best  respects  to 
vou.  Peter  and  dames  live  with  me.  dames  Williams  was  taken  to 
Vour  School  by  his  Aunt  Wintes,  perhaps  you  will  remend)er  him  hv 
her.  If  you  can  (udy  stmd  two,  three,  or  four  boys,  it  will  he  just  as 
well.  Send  me  Bullish  Boys  if  possible:  1  have  <TencrAlly  found 
thiMu  tht‘  lH‘st.  1  keep  sheej)  and  would  be  «^lad  of  a  Slu'plumd. 

“  I  beru‘ve  I  iziive  vou  H:iilroad  directions  ;  if  vou  send  the  bovs. 
some  one  in  ATork  should  jj^o  with  them  to  the  \  ork  and  Erie  Kail- 

road,  .and  them  tickets  to  . ,  Ohio;  then  it  is  only  seventy- 

five  miles  bv  K:iilroad  to  B .  Please  send  the  boys  as  early  as 

jiossible,  w<‘  havt‘  a  i^^reat  deal  of  work  here  in  the  Sju'iuLi^.  Ohio  has 
not  half  euoui^h  of  help.  All  the  boys  you  have  or  may  send  here 
will  nevt'r  lack  employment,  or  f^ood  wa^es  and  plenty  to  eat. 
I'amine  and  distress  Inive  never  bi‘en  known  here.  C'anada  and 
Brunswick  are  cold  desolate  re<;ions  in  comjiarison  of  this.  1  will  be 
^lad  to  hear  from  you  often,  and  will  have  the  boys  write  to  you. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  1  remain 

“  A  our  friend  as  ever, 

“  (Signed)  T.  C.  B . 

‘‘  liev.  Sydiicv  Turner.” 

AV  o  lu'ed  not  extract  any  more;  surely  these  letters  are  proofs 
enough  without  eneuinlu'ring  the  article  with  re])etitions.  One 
more  only  will  we  <juote,  for  it  (‘onsists  of  a  jiroof  which  we 
hold  ]mrticularlv  dear.  One  of  the.se  young  lads,  a  ])upil  ot 
the  school,  entered  the  ranks  of  that  nohle  hand,  the  City 
M i.ssionaries.  lie  writes,  or  rather  wrote,  continually  to  Mr. 
Turner;  and  his  last  letter  eoninienees  thus,  and  registers  the 
]>ang,  which,  as  a  hoy,  he  felt  upon  hearing  the  remark  ot  the 
Keigate  gentleman  (•")  he  chronicles: — 

“  1  Mil  Aurf.,  ISol. 

“Uev.  and  Dkau  Sin, — 1  cannot  let  the  present  opptiri unity  ru!*? 
without  returning  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  attention  1  re¬ 
ceived  trom  you.  AVhile  stopping  at  the  lAirm,  thoughts  of  the  pa.'jt 
enten'd  my  mind— thankfulness  to  the  Autlun*  of  all  goodness  for  hi? 
mercies  towanls  me,  in  keeping  me  from  many  evil  ways,  and  in 
making  himselt  known  to  me  bv  his  Son.  Trulv  mav  d 
Apostle  ‘  By  grace  1  am  what  I  am.’  And  in  my  case  I  may 
‘  He  raised  the  poor  out  of  the  dust  and  lifteth  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  tlmt  he  may  make  him  inherit  the  throne  of  (ilory.’ 

“  In  looking  at  the  work  you  have  accomplished  in  five  years, it 
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was  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise  when  I  remember  the  ilillieulties  that 
wen'  in  voiir  wav,  particularly  the  prejiulices  that  was  in  the  miiuls 
of  the  iuhabitaiits  ot  Keigate ;  well  do  1  remembt'r  tlie  rmnark  that 
fell  from  a  gentleman  when  the  lirst  stone  was  laid,  he  said  it  was 
Jis«^raceful  of  the  gentleman  who  sold  his  Estate  to  rear  a  t\)lony  of 
London  Thieves ;  and  his  remarks  upon  tlu'  young  men  who  were 
pnsent,  were  not  the  most  favourable;  but  thaidvs  be  to  the  Lord, 
be  has  ordered  things  dilferently.” 

Ditlerentlv,  indeed  I  The  writer  of  the  above,  whose  letters 
ulwuvs  breathed  tlie  most  sincere  aileetion  for  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  rescuing  him  from  sin,  hath  since  eeast'd  to  be 
classed  as  a  “  London  thief;”  lu'  has  hvvu  called  to  his  rest,  dying, 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish  informed  us,  of  “over-fatigue  and 
continued  exert u)n  in  the  mission  he  laid  iinderttdvt'ii. 

The  highest  authority  hath  assured  us  that  there  is  much 
“joy  ill  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repeiiteth;”  surely  there 
must  be  also  many  blessings  resting  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
conduct  those  siimers  to  repmitaiiee,  especially  when  they  are 
sinninir  children  whom  Jle  loves,  and  desires  that 

thev  may  be  brought  unto  Him. 

\Ve  have  adduced,  we  believe,  suflicieiit  proofs  of  the  elli- 
cacy  of  these  reforinatory  institutions  as  regards  boy-crime. 
Let  us  add  that  the  country  is  beginning  to  aw'akcn  to  a  sense 
of  their  value.  In  Sussex,  Kmit,  Northamptonshire,  and  ^  ork- 
sliirc,  meetings  have  been  held,  urging  the  adojition  ot  eounly 
reformatories.  Some  of  the  spealaTs  at  these  meetings  sugg(.‘sti*d 
that  ill  time  of  war  these  young  fellows  should,  as  in  b  ranee,  be 
turned  into  soldiers;  others  were  for  making  them  agriculturists 
solely,  for  what  w  ith  constant  emigratimi  and  war,  we  w  ant  men. 
Men  at  all  hazards,  but  good  and  wadi  principled  men  above  all. 
The  example  of  the  Uedhill  Institution  w'as  ([noted  at  all  these* 
meetings.  And  let  us  Iiojh*  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  inde¬ 
pendent  and  (diristian  member  of  the  llritish  Parliament  urging 
the  ado[)tion  of  that  excellent  law  of  J^Vance,  Iroin  wdiich  we 
appi'iid  an  extract : — 

“  Article  T. — Voung  olfeiidcrs  sentenced  to  an  imprisonmc'nt  ot 
more  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  young 
otl’enders  acejuitted  as  having  been  guilty,  but  as  having  acted  ‘  with¬ 
out  discernment,’  arc  to  be  sent  to  a  penitentiary  colony ;  there  to 
be  brought  up  in  association  under  strict  rules  of  disci[)line  ;  being 
employed  in  works  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  braindu's  ot  industry 
connected  with  it :  they  are  also  to  receive  chMiuaitary  instruction. 

“Article  0. — During  the  two  years  after  the  publicat 


ation  of  this 


-itiivjio  i>. — j^uriiig  me  ewo  vears  auLi  mu  [)Ui/iiv.**i>ivf  '  • 

Lw,  such  individuals,  or  societies,  as  may  he  willing  to  (‘stahlish 
p(‘nitentiary  colonu‘s  for  young  otfenders,  shall  apply  formally  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  his  authorization,  [)reducing  the  plans, 
statutes,  regulations,  and  other  recpiired  doeuineiits. 
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“  The  minister  shall  he  enabled  to  contraet  with  such  of  thex.' 
establishments  as  are  authorized  for  the  care  and  the  instruction  of  a 
fixed  number  of  yonni]^  prisoners. 

“  If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  whole  number  of  thoxo 
younp;  otVenders  have  not  been  placed  in  private*  establishments,  thoi 
other  colonies  for  that  purpose  shall  be  established  at  the  expense  oi‘ 
government.” 

And  we  find  assured  that  there  will  be  imieh  to  rejoice  at  thromdi. 
out  all  Kngland,  and  that  we  shall  In*  the  gainers,  not  only  in  a 
religious,  but  also  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  wlu'ii  a  siiniliu* 
law  is  ]>assed  in  Kngland,  and  when  our  ruh'rs  and  inagistmtes 
hitlu'rto  so  obdurate,  will  take  tliese  voung  Ishnuu'ls  out  of  tb 
slough  of  i*rinie  and  ignorance*,  and  lead  tliein,  through  viirioio 
gradations,  to  that  .saving  knowledge  which  will  assure  thot.i 
that  vi<‘(*  is,  alU'r  all,  the  worst  of  folly;  and  that  it  maybe  said, 
as  truly  of  honesty  as  the  ]*salniist  does  of  a  higher  kind  nf 
wisdom,  that,  both  to  the  state  and  the  redbrmecl  eitizen— 
“  liC'iigth  of  days  is  in  her  riglit  hand,  and  in  her  left  riche.s  and 
honour.”  (  Prov.  iii.  lb.) 


A  HT.  \. —  T/ir  PhUosophij  of'  lirprothtcfiou.  llv  l\ol-ert  .hini'' 

Mann*  M.l).,  P.U. A.S. 

I'll vsioi.o(iY  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  but  that  whicli  is  n  • 
veah*d,  ami  revedation  itself  is  in  keei)ing  with  the  nature  ei 
things,  but  especi;dly  with  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  as  in* 
lluem*ed  by  their  earthly  relationships.  Ilevelation  address' 
it. self  to  man  as  a  derived  being,  a  cn*ature  de.scc'iidi'd  from  a 
specific  and  pc'culiar  parentage*,  both  as  a  living  body  and  a 
living  .soul.  And  all  nature  adelres.ses  man  in  the  .same  manner, 
as  the  most  highly'  endoxved  and  the  most  highly  rospm'ible 
of  eartldv  exi.stences.  Ib'iice  the  importance  of  pliysiological 
knowh'dge,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  (Jod’s  laws  in  relation  to 
our  own  earthly  life  and  natural  functions.  From  the  inspired 
.'cord  ol  the  first  man’s  skill  in  discerning  and  di.scnTniiiatiiij: 


rei 

the 

also 


le  varit'il  forms  of  life,  and  thus  appropriately  naming  then 
so  from  his  busim  ss  as  the  cultivator  of  (lod’s  garden,  both  i 
regard  {o  iK'autyand  to  sustenance  (Gen.  2 — IP,  it  may  fairly  h‘ 
inferred  that  our  grand  parent  was  fully  informed  conoornuir 
the  laws  of  life  in  n'lation  to  the  body  as  wi'll  as  the  mind;  aad 
the  loss  of  this  knowledgi*  was  no  small  part  of  tlie  curse  that 
ti'll  u|H)n  him  and  his  otlspring,  in  consequence  of  hri'aking  fh'^ 
niond  law,  or  (t(kIs  expre.ss  command,  ddie  free  <d’  knowlcdiTi 
had,  in  tact,  iH.'en  forbidden  to  man  until  (’hrist  Ciime, 
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none  but  Christians  can  have  the  right  s])irit  to  take  the  fruit  of 
that  uve  and  use  it  to  (iods  glory,  (diristians  have  the  key  of 
science.  Tliey  know  how  ti>  look  and  what  to  look  for,  since 
they  know  the  interest  and  unity  of  (iod  in  man;  they  look  lor 
coiid'itcncy  in  (iod’s  works,  and  tind  tlie  knowhdge  of  those 
u’(H'ks  alike  continuing  to  laith  and  enlightening  to  reason. 
They  have  thrown  o])en  the  gate-way  to  all  knowli'dge,  and  if 
they  do  not  use  tludr  ])rivileg(\s  aright  (tiuit  is,  in  a  Christian 
spirit),  the  enemy  will  take  advantage  of  their  remissness,  and  l>v 
(litlusing  physical  knowledge  while  denying  the  faith,  inagnily 
the  presumption  of  the  seolier  and  tin*  intidel,  who  will  always 
jHTvert  all  truth  to  the  purposes  of  pride  and  domination.  All 
knewl('dg('  is  sate  to  a  Christian,  and  to  him  onlv.  JIow  verv 
lew  of  our  good  friends  trouble  theniselv(\s  about  the  laws  of 
physiology,  and  bodily  life,  and  derivation  ;  hut  taking  the  Aew 
Testjiiaent  as  the  guide  of  their  real  life  they  are  safe.  There 
ure  others,  far  more  numerous,  who  being  neither  Jews  nor 
( hristians,  and  holding  neither  the  di^ealogiu*  of  ^lost's  nor  the 
lo\e-la\v  ot  (  hrist  as  their  rule  of  lilc,  positivelv  olu'y  no  law 
hut  that  ot  tludr  own  lusts,  and  thus  arc'  coiistantlv  warring 
against  other  souls  as  w»*ll  as  their  own.  This  they  do  in  spite' 
ot  tlu'ir  natural  allectienis.  I  heW  arc'  pi’oinoting  di.sc'asc'  and 
deMth  amongst  their  cdnTdrc'ii  and  their  nc'ighhours,  from  meat' 
Ignorance'  eil  the  laws  that  regulate'  the'  vc'iy  inferior  life  eif  the 
iiie're  animal  man.  .Viiel  as  to  the'  morality  and  rc'ligiem  of  such 
jK'isenis,  since  principles  aic'  out  e)f  the'  cjuestiem,  anel  the'  Divine 
law  IS  u  hiddc'ii  treasure  to  them,  their  morals  arc'  rc'gulatcd  by 
their  natural  likings,  and  their  weirshij)  by  tlic'ir  wishes. 

Such  were'  enir  rc'tle'e'tions  alter  rapidly  jierusiiig  the  work 
ore*  us.  Ibis  work,  howc'vc'r,  is  ne»t  eiii  physieileigv  in  gc*neial, 
but  euily  on  a  small  tlmugh  very  imjiortant  jiart  of  phisiole)gy, 
aiu  J^nhject,  in  fact,  which  some  geiod  pc'ojilc'  —  not  wise 
''ould  too  scrupulously  scrujile  to  read.  Such  works  wisely 
rcae  aie  (calculated  to  premiote  the  moral  elevation  of  the  student, 
cause  they  indicate,  with  unmistakable  force*,  not  only  that 
lere  IS  an  c'ternal  omnipotent  power  at  woi  k  in  all  things,  hut 
a  SC)  that  the  law'  of  that  power  is  benevolent  and  orde'ily  ;  anel, 
R  ic  c)U',that  that  power  is  ne)  abstraction,  but  a  henc'vedent  being, 
aiK  a  just  being  alse),  for  thc're  is  no  deviation  in  acre unmeHlat ion 
0  lose  whe)  break  His  laws,  but  sufrering  and  dc'ath  as  diree  tly 
I  of  natural  as  from  that  of  moral  law. 

nature*,  is  rc'gulating  tlie  multiplication 
I'lw.^^  ‘^>Rdies  ot  mankind  acTeuding  te)  thc*ir  obsc'rvance  of  the 
aws  e»  nature.  And  thc're'  is  rightee)usiicss  in  those*  laws, 

H.(ause  they  are  founded  on  undeviating:  benevolence*,  w  hich  is 
*ighleousness. 
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licncc  the  knowledj^o  of  tliis  part  of  physiolofjy  liolps  to 
balance  the  niiiid  of  the  istudent  by  fixing  the  attention  on  tW 
facts  of  (iimI’s  liaiid,  as  long  as  II is  hand  is  recognized.  Youn«» 
souls  that  are  fed  by  words,  words  only,  may  become  verbal 
scholars,  but,  alas  I  how  dry  and  barren  are  such  s<>ul8  until 
taught,  by  sutlering,  to  look  into  the  true  things  that  relate  to 

the  body  and  the  soul.  It  is  elderly  ]K'rsons  who  most  I  v  read 

|M)pular  physiology.  If,  however,  diversity  in  all  that  is  won- 
derful  naturally  suits  the  young  and  iinjuiring  mind,  then  such 
facts  as  the  microscoiK',  in  the  hands  of  schmee,  rev(‘als  are  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  the  youthful  intellect  would  tiiid  most  b(‘aiiliful, 
sublime,  and  instructive  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  whv  yoimp 
persons  should  not  h'arn  the  philosophy  of  repnKluctioii  as 
presented  in  such  works  as  that  of  Dr.  ^lann.  Here  we  tind 
material  life  in  its  minutest  apj)arent  lM*ginnings,  the  real 
iK'ginnings  being  always  in  the  invisibh*  world,  ami  far  IxTond 
the  reach  of  the  microscope,  d'he  work  commences  with  the 
largest  and  highe>t  view  of  the  subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  especially  the  Hritisli 
people.  Such  a  fact  as  the  following  ought  to  convince  us  that 
the  (’reator  is  the  Keproducer :  — 


“ 'rnkim^  the  eij^htcen  millions  of  people  of  England  as  they  stood 
in  Isol,  and  assuming  that  one  thousand  a  day  are  to  ho  regularly 
withdrawn  from  their  ranks  by  the  liand  of  death,  that  another  thou¬ 
sand  a  (lav  arc  to  separate  tliemselves  by  a  voluntary  exodus,  and 
that  tilt*  numbers  are  nevt‘rtheless  to  be  steadily  preserved  at  the 
stated  amount,  there  remains  the  curious  fact,  that  some  industriouj! 
and  ingenious  jiowt*!’  is  constantly  at  work,  turning  out,  dailv,  two 
thousand  individuals,  coiujilete  and  perfect  in  their  various  corporeal 
and  nu'iital  a[)pointments,  for  the  replenishment  and  support  ot 
Hriti  sh  society*.  Now  this  economical  process  of  sustenance  goes  on, 
week  alter  week,  and  year  after  year,  (]uite  independently  ot  any 
intentional  (wertion  of  human  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose.  I  ntil  ri'centlv,  very*  little  was  known  regarding  the  occult 
operation  of  the  creative  work.” 

lln*  purpose  ot  Dr.  Claim’s  full  little  volume  is  to  elucidate 
the  (H‘cult  ojK'i’atioiis  referred  to.  We  see  not  why  there  should 
Ih‘ no  direct  assertion  that  the  work  is  that  of  (Jod’s  will,  still 
evolving  man  from  dust  as  at  iirst.  To  speak  of  “.swwr  in¬ 
dustrious  and  ingenious  power  at  work,”  to  such  an  end  is  not 
ph'asing  to  a  ('hristian  mind,  for  God  is  revealed  to  us  by*  name, 
and  it  is  no  cant,  and  no  taking  that  name  in  vain,  reverently 
to  inention  it  in  relation  to  a  work  that  is  altogether  divine. 

lh(*writ(*r  proeei'ds  to  jx'op  through  the  microsco])c  at  the 
litt'-V(*sicle,  which  he  too  playd’idlv  calls  “a  (*ertain  hiimhlc  ami 
unobtrusive  little  member  of  society.”  This  life-vesicle  is,  in 
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fact,  the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  Divine  power  within  the 
range  of  our  assisted  siglit,  and  the  very  primordhm  of  material 
and  crealtsl  exist enee.  God’s  finger  alone  is  si'cn  in  it,  and  we 
ought  to  worship  in  Ihinhiiig  of  it.  This  vesicular  being  or 
niicroscoi)ic  bladder,  having  life  in  itself,  is  capable  of  feeding  on 
whatever  suitable  material  may  Ik*  brought  into  contact  with  it 
and  also  of  repr.Hlucing  its  own  likene.ss  from  within  itself.  Dr. 
Mann  truces  it  through  many  of  its  marvellous  varieties  and 
modes,  us  the  tbundution  of  living  existence  from  man  t«>  mites. 
Such  works  demand  i)repare<l  and  thoughtful  readers;  and  they 
reward  thinkers  by  e.xciting  more  thought,  and  it  may  he  higher 
thoughts  than  they  bring  to  the  imrusal.  The  subject  is,  iH'r- 
haps,  alwve  all  others,  adapted  to  l*ah>y’s  nuxle  of  treatment,  as 
a  matter  ol  so-called  Natural  Theology,  and  we  cannot  but  tliiuk 
that  J)r.  .Mann  might  have  pointed  from  life  to  the  liife-<nv('r 
with  advantage  to  his  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the 
l  e-u'sicle,  ()!•  hle-yehieh' — it  is  “  ii  worthy  individiiur  iiresent 
w  iere\tr  \italitj  dwells,’  and  that  “this  omnipre.sent  i)iomy 
a,ssuiiiesa  great  variety  of  external  appearanee.s,”  tliougii  “  in  his 
most  attenuated  torin  twenty  millions  could  b(>  comfortably 
acminiUKlated  on  a  farthing.’’  There  is  an  Omnipre.sent  ()n‘e 

ini',  1 I  ’*. ‘'"‘I  atoms  into  spheres;  and  why 
(  sp  lores  lull  ot  life  but  that  wo  may  own  Him  as  the  centre 
d  circuniterence  ol  all  e.xistence,  and  the  rest  and  the  bond  of  our 
nil  ^liristiaii  sees  inwards  and  outwards  beyond 

to  be  knows  Him  who  was  born  like  ourselves 

iiDilJn  ^  ^  boundlessness  ot‘  Deity, 

u  p’Drii!’ n  ^  properly  ol  liuinanity,  throu^li  union  with 

g  m  (liat  eould  not  “see  corruption.’^  This  -enn  was  and 

tlil  womM  etcwinty  with  regard  to  man,  lor  “the  seed  of 
and  iinif*  ias  byouglit  the  Unite  and  tlie  inlinite  together, 
hi.s  1  <r  human.  IFeiice  man  in 

becomo^  Vl  .  ultiinate  development,  when  made  peudeet, 
God  wii*.  ^  in-dwelling  Spirit,  tlie  eternal  temple  of 

and  po^vel  goes  fortli,  according  to  tlie  law  of  holiness 

to  govern  all  things. 

iiiff  I’omark  as  a  guard  against  mistake  concern- 

our  authors  words  on  development 

begins  life  as  a  single 
g^’nv  enlTTfr’  ^  ^  brood  after  brood  of  vesicles  to  its  pro- 

voj^ieies  ^ constituted  mass  thereby.  In  due  time  the 

is  8ucros«i'vni  niodilied  and  arranged,  and  organ  after  organ 

the  first  rli  and  framed.  \V  itliin  three  or  four  weeks  of 

limbs  q»ul  gcrm-vesiele,  the  foundation  of  the  eyes,  the 

is  01,1  .  !?  ®pnud  cord  is  laid ;  but  the  general  outline  of  strue- 
}  lat  of  a  lowly  worm.  If,  at  that  time,  the  creature 
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wert*  M(*parate(l  Iroin  tho  t’ostoriii^f  frame  of  th(?  panMit,  and  coulii 
maintain  indepemleiit  life,  it  would  indt'ed  be  nothinnr  than  a 
worm,  however  mueli  it  miglit  grow.” — P.  Idl. 

'I'lie.se  words  iniglit  lead  to  a  very  false  notion  of’  devolopnunt, 
as  fhoy  seem  to  favoui’  the  theory  that  the  germ-vesicle  of  one 
creatuiv  might,  under  favourable  eircumstanees,  he  devek»iM*(l 
into  the  form  of*  some  idher  creature,  according  to  the  iiigcnii»u< 
|H'rversions  and  mistakes  of’  the  “  Vestiges  of’  Creation.”  As  if 
to  avoid  referring  to  tho  hand  Divine,  our  autlior  makes  tlu‘ 
living  vesicle  act  for  itself  in  adding  brood  to  brood  of  its  own 
likeness;  and  organ  after  organ  \s  succr.<isirc/i/  jJamtnluml  franuil 
bv  the  vesicles  fjvttiutj  variously  arranged.  This  reads  as  if  it 
W(‘re  thought  that  the  germ  and  development  of  man  were  imt 
planned  before  their  production,  or  as  if  the  human  germ  mi|;lit 
i»v  accident  In*  develo])('d  into  the  veri-similitude  of  any  inferior 
b('ing.  A  g(‘rm  may,  indeed,  be  arrest('d  in  its  development, 
but  the  germ  of  one  living  creature  can  never  be  developed  into 
the  piTf’ect  foiiii  of  any  other.  The  germ  of  a  worm  hccomesa 
wonn  ;  and  the  germ  of  a  man,  a  man.  7/’ it  could  maintain  an 
ind(‘p('ndent  ('xistenee  at  its  vvormlike  stage.  If,  imh'cd  !  Hut 
it  cannot  ;  and  tluTc  never  was  even  the  gi'iu'ral  outline  of  a 
worm  in  any  stages  of  human  developiiumt ;  for  when  it  was  in 
mere  shaj)e  somewhat  vermiform,  it  still  had  in  it  \\\{} Joundatm 
of  every  sens(‘,  and  of  limbs,  and  brain,  and  spinal  cord  in  kcoj>* 
iiig  with  a  rational  Ix'ing.  In  short,  the  whole  ]denitudc  of  fucl^ 
concerning  germ-vesicles  is  an  argument  and  a  demonstratio.i 
that  the  development  theory,  which  would  trace  man  from 
monads,  either  through  frogs  or  apes,  is  a  beaut i fid  eiiormitv. 
The  history,  hope,  and  faith  of  man — all  being  (hurswork  i’i 
man — say  that  humanity  has  especial  relation  to  the  DiviiiC 
Ih'ing,  l)oth  in  form  and  spirit,  origin  and  end. 


Art.  \  1. —  Tracts  on  Lihvrtj/  of  Conscience  and  Persecution  :  lOlf-^ 
Kditcd  for  the  Hiinserd  Knollvs  Society,  with  an  Ih'* 
toricail  Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Underhill.  London, 

1!.  The  lircords  of  a  Church  of  Christ  Met  tint/  in  Ji  road  mends 
U) Ilf — Uks7.  Kditcd  for  tin*  IIjiumtiI  Knollys  Siwicty, 

an  Historical  Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Cndcrliill.  liondom  1^|'' 
»f.  1  he  Pihjritns  Proifress.  By  dohn  Bunynn.  Kditcd  for  ti‘ 
liaiistTd  Knollys  Society,  with  :in  Introduction,  by  (it‘orget)lur- 
London.  Is47. 

4 .  The  Jiloudi/  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  t  \iu.se  of  Conscience  discustt  . 
and  Air.  Cotton  s  Letter  editmincd  and  ansicered.  by  lk*r^^ 
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Williams.  Edited  for  the  Haiiseril  l\!iollys  Society,  hy  Edward 
Hean  Fnderhill.  Eondon.  ISIS. 

5.  Tht'  Xrcessitie  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England  proved 
the  XoneonformUta'  Erinciptes.  By  dolni  Canne,  Pat<tor  of 
the  Aiieieut  Eiij^lisli  Cluireh  at  Amsterdam.  Edited  lor  thi^ 
Uanserd  Kiiollys  Society,  by  the  Kev.  C.  Stovel.  London.  ISE). 

G.  A  Martjirologif  of  the.  Churches  of  Christ  common ti/  catted  Baptists^ 
Juriny  the  era  of  the  lieformation.  Translated  from  the  l)nteh 
of  I*.  .1.  \  an  Bra;j;ht.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society, 
by  Edwaril  Bean  Underhill.  Vol.  1.  London,  1S50. 

7.  The  same  work,  Vol.  2.  iiondon.  1S53. 

S.  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  C.  M,  Da  Veil, 
D.D.  indited  tor  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  the  Jtev.  F.  A.  Uo\,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London.  1851. 

G.  Records  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  yathered  at  Fenslanton,  li  ar'- 
hoysy  and  Hexham:  loil — 1720.  lOdited  lor  the  Hanserd 

Knollys  Socii'ty,  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill.  London.  1851. 

10.  Confessions  of  Faith.,  and  other  Public  .Documents,  illustrative  of 
the.  History  of  the  Jlaptist  Churches  of  Enyl  and  in  the  Seventeenth 
(  entury.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  by  Edwaid 
Bean  Underhill.  Jiondoii.  1851. 

K  ou;>:ht  lon^  a^o  to  have  introduced  to  tlie  attention  of  our 
readers  the  series  of  works  placed  at  the  liead  of  this  article ;  but 
this  having,  in  no  spirit  of  intentional  neglect,  heeu  oniitte<l,  we 
must  repair  oui*  lault  as  best  we  may,  by  a  kindly  thoui^h  late 
notice  of  them. 


A  feeling  has  lon^  pi  ryaded  the  branches  of  the  ^reat  re- 
lijjious  IxKly  in  I'liiLrland,  that  ainonj:^  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  founders  ol  their  r(‘8peetiv(^  eoininunities  there  lay  many 
'M’itin^s  ot  ^reat  illustratiye  and  historical  vidue,  Nvell  worthy  of 
x  ni^  re.scued  ironi  the  obliyion  with  which,  for  all  but  men  of 
‘Uitajuarian  lesearch,  they'  are  thr(*atcned,  and  yet  scarcely  of 
ixipular  interest  enough  to  warrant  their  being  thi*own  by 
J'lK'culative  publishers  into  the  literary  market.  This  I'eeling 
ultimately  embodied  itself  in  a  })ractical  shape,  and  gaye  origin 
to  several  societies,  wdio  made  it  their  object  to  reproduce  by 
^subscription,  \vorks  for  which  there  could  not  bt^  anticipated  a 
remunerative  sale.  Among  the  earliest,  was  the  Parker  SwAety, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  literature  of  the 
-  lurch  ot  England;  and  following  in  their  steps,  though  at  a 
risjK'cthd  distance,  we  have  had  among  the  (  ongregational  Non- 
oon  onnists,  tin*  Wyclif'e  Society,  and  among  the  Baptists,  the 
hnol/ys  Society.  This  last  society',  of  which  and  its 
th  »  have  now  more  particularly  to  spc'ak,  was  formed  in 

wU  and  it  has  received  from  the  denomination  to 

I  it  niorr*  ]>articularly  a])peah*<l,  . o  eoidial  a  supi>ort  that  it 
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has  Wn  enabled  to  publish  ton  octavo  volumes,  some  of  thoni 
including  a  considerable  number  ot‘  smaller  tracts.  only 

the  Baptist  denomination,  but  a  much  wider  circle,  arc  (leq)lV 
indebttMl  to  them  for  their  activity  and  zeal,  and  es|K‘cIallv  to 
Mr.  Mdward  Underliill,  now  well-known  as  one  of  the  Socivtariys 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  who  has  broun^lit  to  this  work 
an  amount  of  information,  and  has  thrown  himsi'lf  into  it  with  a 
genuine  enthusiasm,  entitling  him  to  the  liighest  praise. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  like  justuelo 
so  many  ditferent  works  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article; 
but  we  shall  endeavour,  by  such  brief  notices  as  are  eomjx'teiit 
to  us,  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  their  nature  and 
contents. 

'Fhe  series  of  volumes  about  to  be  published  by  the  llaiiscrd 
Knollvs  Soeietv,  was  titlv  introduced  bv  an  Historical  Jntns 
duct  ion,  giving  a  brief  but  condensed  and  lucid  sketch  of  the 
religious  history  of  Kngland  during  the  period  included  hetwetMi 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  Fdizabeth,  and  contaiiiiiig 
notices  of  the  Ihiritans,  the  Brownists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
IndejHuidents.^  We  give  an  extract  from  this  Introduction,  in 
which  Mr.  rnderhill,  the  editor,  gives  his  view  of  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  sentiments  characteristic  of  the  Baptht 
body  made  their  api)earance  at  the  time  of  the  Ueforination. 

“‘The  Ih'fonnation  had  si*arccly  boasted  an  existence  of  live  years, 
when,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  arose  who  declared  it 
to  he  iusullicieut .’  Their  proceedings  at  once  awakened  the  nubt 
viruhmt  opposition  and  hitter  complaint.  The  chief  wt'apon  of  the 
reformers  was  most  unexpectedly  employed  against  themselves;  their 
nrofcss(‘d  scriptural  teaching  came  to  he  c‘xamincd  hy  ll)t‘  lest  they 
had  so  succt'ssfullv  applied  to  the  dogmas  of  Jtome,  and  scripture  au¬ 
thority  to  he  urged  hy  nuui  whom  universities  had  not  nourished,  nor 
academical  honours  graced,  for  practices  and  truths  to  some  exteut 
destructive  of  the  ])(»sition  which  had  been  taken  hy  the  followers  of 
Luther,  /uingle,  and  Falvin. 

“  1  he  tduirch  ot  (.lod  must  he  a  communitv  of  holy  men. 

“  Faith  is  the  result  of  divine  tuition  alone,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pt'llcd  hy  tire  or  sword. 

“  A  rite  which  has  neither  the  sanction  nor  command  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  or  his  apostles,  must  not  ho  admitted  among  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord’s  house. 

“  Sccidar  potentates  have  neither  place  nor  dominion  in  the  kiu^* 
dom  ot  Him  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate^  the  hiey  ef 
and  Lord  oj  lords.  As  there  is  hut  one  Lord,  so  is  there  but  ont 
Latryirer  in  the  church,  desus  Christ. 

“  Such  were  some  ot  tliose  principles,  the  imunciation  ot  which 

•  This  historical  introduction  occupies  part  of  two  volumes — the  “Tract- 
ou  Liberty  of  Conscience,”  and  the  “  Broadiiieud  Records.” 
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called  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  ])ersecution  uj)on  tlie  bead  of  the 
Baptists.  They  wei*e  regarded  as  the  Pariali  sect  ainon"  rolifrlous 
coininunities,  and  no  outrage  upon  truth  or  justice  was  left  uncom¬ 
mitted  to  crush  them.” — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  vii. 


It  was  natural  that  tbo  revivors  of  early  llaptist  literature  in 
Einriit^Kl  should  begin  with  a  collection  of  tracts  on  Jiiberty  of 
t  onseienee.  It  is  a  lasting  honour  to  the  Baptist  body,  and  one 
whicli,  while  the  Council  of  the  Ilanserd  Knollys  Society  have 
not  hesitated  to  assume,  no  candid  man  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  liistory  wdll  he  reluctant  to  acknowdedge,  that  they  first 
assiTted  in  England  tlic  right  of  every  man  to  worship  (Jod  as 
his  conscience  dictates.  Acconliiigly,  the  volume  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  list,  contains  a  reprint  of  seven  tracts,  some 
of  them  very  scarce,  and  comprehending  “  the  earliest  WTitings 
extant  in  our  language  on  this  deejdy  im|X)rtant  subject.’’  The 
first  of  these  is  entitled  “  IleligioiTs  Peace,  or  a  Idea  for  Jdherty 
of  Conscience,  long  since  presented  to  King  James,  and  the 
lli^h  (Wrt  of  Parliament  then  sitting,  by  Leonard  Ihisher, 
citizen  of  London,  and  ])rinted  in  tlie  year  Kil  l.”  IJiis  wais 
followed  in  Kilo  by  an  interesting  tract  entitled  “  IVrsecution 
for  Religion  Judged  and  (Condemned,”  an  edition  of  wdiich  was 
put  forth  by  the  late  Lev.  Joseph  Tvimey,  shortly  before  his 
death,  under  the  erroneous  imj)ression  that  it  wtis  the  earliest 
publication  on  the  subject.  ’The  other  tracts  in  this  volume 
liave  the  following  titles :  — 


“A  most  humhlo  su])plieation  of  many  of  the  king’s  most  loyal 
subjects,  ready  to  testify  all  civil  obedience  by  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  otherwise,  and  that  of  conscience,  who  are  persecuted  only  for 
diflVring  in  religion,  contrary  to  divine  and  human  testimonies. 
Printed  1020. 

“  The  necossitie  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion;  or  certain 
questions  pro})ounded  to  the  synod,  t(‘nding  to  prove  that  corporall 
punishments  ought  not  to  be  indicted  upon  such  as  hold  (UTors  in 
relijxion ;  and  that  in  matters  of  religion,  men  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled,  but  have  liberty  and  freedom.  Hy  Samuel  Kichardson. 
hondon  :  ])rinted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  1(117. 

“  fhe  humhlo  petition  and  representation  of  moral,  peaceable,  and 
innocent  subjects,  called  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  now  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Maidstone,  for 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  Together  with  their  free  and 
faithful  acknowledgment  of  the  king’s  authority  and  dignity  in  civil 
things,  over  all  manner  of  persons,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  within  his 
majesty’s  dominions.  AVith  their  reasons,  meriting  the  king’s  pro- 
^ction  in  their  civil  and  sjiiritual  rights,  ecjual  with  other  his  ma¬ 
jesty  8  obedient  subjects,  llumblv  otfered  to  the  king’s  majesty,  and 
the  consideration  of  our  fellow’  brethren  and  subjects.  London : 
printed  KiOO. 
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A  plea  for  toleration  of  opinions  and  ’  ]H‘rsnasions  in  matters  of 
relij^ion  dilforin*;  from  the  Church  of  England.  Cnajumled  unon 
good  authority  of  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  times 
Sliowing  the  unreasonahhmess  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  faith 
.nnd  the  evil  of  persecuting  ditVering  (►pinions.  Humbly  preseiuei 
to  the  king’s  most  exctdlent  maj('stv,  by  dohn  Sturgion,  ji  member  ot 
the  Baptized  ])eople.  liOndon:  printed  1(H»1. 

“Sion’s  groans  for  tin'  distressed,  or  some  eiuU'avours  to  prevent 
innocent  blood,”  tV:c.  KUU. 


These  are  all  excellent  tracts,  and  their  republication  i.s  a 
valuable  si*rs’icc  to  Nonconformist  literature. 

On  the  same  to])ic,  we  have  in  a  .separate  vidunu'  a  tivatiscof 
the  (*(‘l('brat(Hl  Ih^gc'r  Williams,  intitul(Ml,  “Tin*  Hhnidv  Tciiont 
of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience,  (HscussihI  in  a  conferonee 
hetwemi  Truth  and  Pc'ace,  who,  in  all  tend(‘r  atfi'ction,  ])resent 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (as  the  result  oi‘  their  dis¬ 
course),  tlu^se  (amongst  other  passages)  of  higlu'.st  eonsi(h‘ration.” 
'This  treatise  was  writtim  while  its  authoi*  was  obtaining  the 
charter  for  IHnxh'  Island,  and  was  ])ul)lish('d  in  Mngland  in 
1  (>  Id.  1'hough  iH'aringsome  marks  of  haste,  it  is  higlily  worthy 
of  the  celebrity  of  its  author. 

In  connexion  with  the  subjc'ct  of  ridigious  liluaty,  and 
])r(‘senting,  as  it  does,  anotluT  ])lias('  of  it,  we  may  advert  in  the 
iH'xt  place  to  .lohn  (  anne’s  tivatise  on  the  Ni'cessity  of  Sipura- 
timi.  d'he  iirst  ])osition  assunuMl  by  blnglish  Nonconformists 
was  naturally  that  of  (hnnanding  a  redbrmation  in  the  Cliuriliof 
England,  not  that  of  (‘iiceting  a  sejmration  from  it.  t  M’  Ames, 
Parker,  Bradshaw,  and  othi^rs,  ^Ir.  Stovel  savs,  “  It  was  without 
any  intention  to  forsake'  the  church  that  they  took  ])art  with 
Puritans,  and  ])l(‘adcd  for  retbrmation  ;  but,  in  tlu'  course*  of  the 
controversy  it  came  to  be  ])leaded  against  thi'in  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  th(*y  laid  down  led  to  si'paration,  and  that,  to  lu*  consistent, 
tlu'v  ought  no  longi‘r  to  commune  with  tlu*  (’liurch  of  Pnghind 
dhis,  Hr.  Ames  and  his  associate's  strongly  eh'nie'd,  and  at  this 
|Hnnt  the  argunu'nt  was  taken  up  by  dediii  (  anne,  who  in  the 
iirst  instance  had  himsedt  not  sece'ded  (‘the  ancient  clnirch  at 
Amsterdam,  ot  which  he  was  pastor,  being  in  tact  a  part  ot 
the  (duireh  ol  b.ngland),  but  who  demonstrated  by  irrctragable 
re'asoning,  that  troin  the  principles  of  None'ontbrinists,  separa¬ 
tion  ouglit  te»  folle>w.  I  his  is  a  noble  treatise',  as  discrc'ct  as  it  is 
convincing.  It  was  printe'd  at  Amste'relam  in  I  (I'M,  and  ce>iil(l 
have  maele  its  appe'araiu'e  in  England  oidy  as  a  prohibittHl  brnk. 

I  NX o  ot  the  volume's  in  the'  series  ne)w  be'tore'  us  are  devoted 
t'>  the'  ]>ublication  ot  manuscript  re'e'ords,  containing  extended 
accounts  of  the  ])re)ceedings  of  several  e'arly  Baptist  churches. 

thieot  these  is  the  church  in  Broadmead,  Bristol,  which  dates 
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itson‘nn  Ironi  the  year  1()40,  niicl  of  whicli  the  liistory  is  here 
•riven tlie  year  1()87.  It  is,  as  the  editor  justly  says,  a 
*•  siii'uilarlv  interesting  and  nnitjiie  picture  of  tlie  formation, 
•rrowth,  and  jK'rsecut ions’ ^  of  a  church  of  Christ  of  tlie  cone^re- 
[rational  order,  and  of  the  then  nascent  usages  which,  in  forms 
iiion*  or  less  inoditied,  have  perpetuated  themselves  in  churches 
of  the  same  order  to  the  present  period.  The  organization  of 
tliis  church  was  etfected  by  the  celebrated  John  Caime,  who 
lK‘t wet'll  H)34  and  l(>40  must  have  become,  not  only  a  separatist, 
hut  a  na])tist.  A  few  ])ious  jierstms  being  associated  for  ])rayer 
and  mutual  edilication,  but  being  totally  ignorant  of  church 
order,  Mr.  (\inne  ])aid  them  a  visit,  of  which  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account : — 


“And  at  tluit  juncture  of  time  tlie  providi'iiee  of  God  brought  to 
this  city  one  Air.  Canne,  a  haptizrd  man;  it  was  that  Mr.  Canne 
that  made  notes  and  references  upon  the  Hihle.  Ib'was  a  man  vt'rv 
vminent  in  his  day  for  godliiu'ss,  and  for  reformation  in  religion, 
haviiii^  great  umh'rstandiug  in  the  way  of  the  liord. 

“When  Airs.  Ilaz/.ard  heard  that  he  was  come  to  town,  she  went  to 
the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  fetched  him  to  her  house,  and  entertained  him 
all  the  time  he  stayed  in  the  city  ;  who  ludpc'd  ilumi  very  much  in  the 
Lord,  he  being  a  man  skilful  in  gospel  onh'r.  Like  unto  Acpiila,  lu? 
taught  them  the  way  of  the  Jjord  more  ])erfeetly,  and'settled  them  in 
chureh  order,  and  showed  them  the  differenee  hetwixt  the  church  ot 
t'hrist  and  Antichrist,  and  left  with  them  a  printed  hook  treating  ot 
the  same, and  divtu’s  printed  papt'rs  to  that  jiurjmse.  So  that  by  this 
iiistrunu'nt,  Air.  (\*inni‘,  the  Lord  did  confirm  ami  settle  them;  show¬ 
ing  them  how  tlu'v  should  join  togi'tlu'r,  and  taki'  in  memhers.  And 
he  exhorted  them  to  wait  u])on  (iod  togc'tlu'r,  and  to  expect  the 
pnsenee  of  Gcxl  with  thos(‘  gifts  tluw  had,  and  to  depart  from  those* 
ministers  that  did  not  come  out  of  Antichristian  worship.  And  when 
he'  had  stayed  some  time  in  the  city  he  depart'd. ” — Droadmead 
Jircords,  |)p.  is,  11). 


An  inti'restiug  oxam]de  of  the  theological  learning  found 
among  the  ('ally  Knglish  llaptists,  is  juvsentc'd  to  us  in  the 
“  bit(*ral  Kxplanation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aj)ostl(\s,”  by  Dr. 
bu  A  oil.  This  writer  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  xvas  highly 
Vacated  in  rabbinical  lore.  I)(*riving  from  a  can'lul  studv  of 
the  pro])]iets  a  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  (’hrist,  he  early 
renoiuK‘('d  Judaism  ;  an  act  for  which  he  nearly  .sufleiH'd  the  loss 
jd  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  enraged  lather.  Roman  Catho¬ 
licism  In'ing  the  first  form  of  (Jiristianity  that  ])resente  1  itself’ 
to  him,  he  passed  over  to  it ;  and  he  bc'camc  distinguislu'd,  both 
u  pr(‘acher  and  an  author,  in  the  Gallican  churches,  n'ceiving 
of  doctor  in  divinitv  from  the  university  of  Anjou. 

1  ut  forward  in  a  public  controversy  with  the  Huguenots,  his 
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studios  con vinccHl  him  of  tlio  fundamental  truth  of  Protestantism 
and  he  fled  from  tlie  wratli  of  liis  popish  friends,  tlrst  into  Hoh 
land,  and  then  into  Ihif^land.  Having,  in  some  niannor  un- 
known,  Income  aecpiainted  with  some  of  the  most  celobratod 
Kn^lish  divines,  he  was  admitted  into  orders  in  the  Kiiijlish 
ehureh.  He  now  (in  H>70  and  HiSO)  ])iihlished  two  ex|)ositon' 
works, which  aetpiin'd  ^reat  eedebrity, — “A  lateral  l^x])lanation 
of  Solomon’s  Son<r,”  intd  “A  Literal  l^xjdanation  of  the  Minor 


IVoidiets.”  The  Hishoj)  of  Tiondon,  in  ])artieular,  was  so  much 
erratified  with  the  latter  of  these  two  works,  that  lu'  encouraj^ 
the  author  in  his  studious  ])ursuits  hy  "ivinu:  him  the  fn'cust'of 


his  lihrary.  Here  Du  Veil  met  with  some  writings  (►t  tlie  En^»- 
lish  Pa])tists,  which  he  proHtahly  read  ;  and  in  the  bishop’s 
household,  moreover,  he  met  with  a  servant  maid  of  the  baptist 
persuasion,  hy  whose  instrumentality  he  had  an  interview  with 
that  distiiiLriiisluHl  Ha])tist,  ^Ir.  Hanserd  Knollys-  The  result 
was  that  he  ado])t(‘d  baptist  sentiments,  and  became  a  member 


of  the  church  nndm*  the  Kev.  .lohn  (losnold.  It  was  subse- 


(piently  to  this]H'riod  that  he  ])roduced  his  “  Literal  Lx])lanatioii 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;’’  a  commentary  (‘crtainly  not 
without  its  value  now,  but  of  very  ji^reat  value  for  the  ajje  in 
which  it  a]>]>('ar(‘d.  It  is  learned  without  a  display  (►!’  learning, 
soundly  critical,  yet  scrl])tural  and  sim])le.  “Subsequent 
commentators,”  says  Dr.  Cox,  “have,  ])erhaj)s,  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  one  after  another,  pfiven  most  of  the  criticisms  to 
be  found  in  this  volume;  hut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our 


author  h‘d  the  way,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  them  in 
other  writinp^s  in  such  rich  and  varit'd  combination.” 

A  more  po]nilar  remnant  of  the  relip^ioiis  literature  of  the  early 
Pa]>tists  is  atforded  us  by  a  re])rint  of  the  p;reat  work  of  the 
immortal  dreamer,  lUinyan.  This,  of  course,  is  not  j^iven  us  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  which  has  been  reprinted  so  many 
thousands  of  times,  and  is  at  so  cheap  a  rate  in  ('verybody’s hands, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  editorial  matter  which  it  was  found 
possible  to  add  to  it.  In  their  choice  of  an  editor  the  Council  of 
the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  were  certainly  very  fortunate;  no 
man  livinp:,  ]X'rhaps,  possessinpr  more  than  Mr.  *(  )ffor,  either  of 
the  information  or  the  enthusiasm  which  his  work  required. 
We  extract  the  followinp:  account  of  this  edition  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement  : — 


“The  edition  now  presented  to  the  Society  is  carefully  corrected 
from  Ihmyan’s  first  copy,  which  u  followed ‘literallv  in ‘the  ortho- 
^nipby.  capitals,  italics,  and  punctuation.  Kverv  omission  or  altei^ 
t ion  that  the  author  made  durinp  bis  life  is  noted,  as  well  as  the 
talition  in  which  such  alteration  first  appeared.  Where  the  author 
in  the  second  part  refers  to  the  first,  his  figures  are  retained,  but  * 
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r-f.r,>no,>  is  ail.led  fo  this  edition  in  par.-ntl.eses  All  fl  •  •  . 

wooliouts  nro  aiviirato  v  coDic'd  bv  fb.if  t- .  “  n  '  f>ri^inal 

«i„.  ji.  Th„n„  j  ^.l.:!:i‘iSc:"''Znr  ;■ . . 

lias  proved  ;  and  whore  tlioro  jhimomi...  i  i  *  ri'foronoo 

.Tr..r.  it  is  eorreotfd  ;  but  in  all  sue!,  eases  t'lle  alt'Ir'r 
the  foot  of  the  pa/^o.  Restored  fo  Om  .t.;  *  i  noted  at 

find  that  the  eolloquial  Naxoii-Riodish  I ^‘ader  will 

the  best  n,e.lm.n  through  «  hieh  his  ..arrative  ei  n  b‘  Im'"" 

has  hoon  a  notion  that  no  utiletfered  ,  ,,  f  ‘''‘'•‘"'••liMary  book 
however  fertile,  eould  have  «ritt(‘u  it-  um  ’  -"u  """ 

m  a  prison.  L.-t  everv  r.-ad.-r  i  ,  -  ,Vi-.  1^  "  Idle  shut  up 

'‘'"••■'I  <1-  lNf'a..luetiou,  iVovL;,'  I'S  -'vidouee  pro'- 

'vas  written  in  prison,  and  that  no  s^uleue.! t  i,| ’ 

iiaeoinpositiou;  eomiug  to  this  . . I,.  .;  !  "''m  was  borrowed  in 

■■"''•••Xal  with  the  c.u.shlerati'm  t  ^  ’  -'oeplv 

l-<■■dhru.e, I  tlul  w^  aided  bv  the 

|.rofouud,  had  been  nuabl  to'ieeom  b'u  "Tr"'  ‘‘■••"•'"''.'tr/how. 
ilude  lhat  all  the  author’s  trials  and  su/r.  .'  "'  ''"•felv  eon- 

"ere  iiileiided  to  lit  him  for  this  '  and  (h'ej)  .  , 

'-•''•'-.I  with  e.,uv,.M  a  or  I.  'aan 

-■rt--r.ed.”-/.V»,/„a,  Vi  ‘dueat.oual  tramuu-ls,  could  havj 

«•«'  nuist  «i.v,'^<’!m-rtho"h^helr(-^^^^^^^^  volmue,  and, 

"^^ofMr.tltror.  XotonK-on  be  ?•  “'  |•‘'■'«'arel,  and  aeute- 
«astt-ritten,  but  on  the  eonnee  .'d  !l!""  “  I’ilgrin,” 

J"  "''''inb'  >1.  lie  does  full  iustlee  I.  ir  tV"’  •‘‘'^'a'ab'd 

load  he  exaniine.s  upwards  of  fo.-tv  <  '"lof  the  latter 

ill  title,  si.uihu-  J  n  -2  ’  -'*1- 

irrefra^rablv  We  tlifjj].  i  •  ^'>^Ri1)li.slic‘s  for  liim 

,  -v-it  d.oiea.st  Inut;;-;!::;'  r 

dovoted  to  the  “  ( ’o„fb.s.sion.s  of  I’ait'h ’’"T 

h'  llio  Kiudisli  IJ-iofi  f  /  •  ‘‘  various  tunes  imt  forth 

airared.  ‘''‘"»>^>’atc  in  the  or.ler  in  which  thej 

'.■'•r  "S;:;:'  t;;;.;'-  Congregations  or  Churches  of 

ou„.,.ir  „r  ',iZ. 

•  .J  npon  them.”  |.rintc,|  Iti-io  ‘  '“‘d  l”'"t,  uiijustlv 

of- Sersel^ii'if  ^  <>f  nmist  in  the 

’  ""  "'’'"n  ‘■nuuties  near  a,Ija,-eut.”  IVinte.l 

.N.s.—voi.'.' It. '^nelaratiou  of  J-'aith,  s,.t  forth  hv  maii.v 

I.' 
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of  US  who  nrt*  fal-cly)  called  AI»al^apti^ts,  to  iiiforin  all  nu  n  (in  th.sc 
davr^  (.f  •K-andal  and  reprt>acli)  of  our  inno«THl  lu  lief  and  j  racii.v; 
ft»r  w  Itieh  Nve  an*  not  onlv  rt'>olvfd  to  sutler  persi‘cution  to  tlu*  lo^^  cj 
our  ijimhIs.  hut  also  of  life  it>elf.  rather  than  ileeline  tlu*  same.  Su:w 
scrilu**!  l*v  rcrtaiii  lllder**.  Ileaeons,  and  Brethren,  met  at  Lomlon,  m 
the  first  nu»nth  (called  March.  in  the  hehalt  of  them>t  l\r'  :u  ti 

nianv  oth»*rs  inito  whom  they  helonu,  and  in  st‘\eral  c<uinlies  ot  tii'.s 
nation,  wh<*  art*  ot  the  same  taith  with  us.  1  rintt'd  li>(t(>. 

5.  “  An  OrihodiJX  Cned,  or  a  l*n)testant  C'onfession  of  I'aith.  Ae.. 

I'^c..  iK-ini:  an  l>>av  to  confirm  all  true  lVi>testants  in  the  Tun- 
damental  Articles  ot'  the  (’hristian  lieli^^ion,  against  the  Errors  and 
Heresies  «>f  Koine.’*  l(»7s. 

(».  **  A  t’onfession  of  Faith  put  forth  hy  the  Voders  and  Hrethnn 
of  iiianv  ('oiiLoe nations  ot'  ('hristiaiis  (baplizt'd  upon  pr»»fe>.'i«jn  of 
their  faith)  ill  Eomlon  and  the  Country.  With  an  Appiiuiix  con- 
ceruiiiL'  Bapti.-m.*’ 

Tlie  hdlowing  geiuTal  remarks  on  these  imp»rtant  and  iiiti- 
n*sting  chK'umeiitb  we  take  from  the  lntroduel<»rv  Notice  hv  Mr. 
rnderhill:— 

*•  riie  ( 'onfessioTis,  while  generally  agreeing  in  matters  of  cliief 
the»»logical  eouc(“rnment  and  church  p»>lity,  (‘.vpress  the  opinion.' ol 
tlu*  two  parties  into  whi4*h  the  Baptists  were  divided,  and  now  known 
as  (leneral  and  Kartii-idar  Baptists;  sometimes  in  their  own  name 
alone,  ami  sonu*timo>  in  conjunction  with  tlu*  1  ndi*j)en(h*nts.  1  rom 
the  daN  s  of  .VugU'tlne  and  IVlagius,  the  church  of  Chri.'t  has  had 
within  its4‘If  di>ersities  of  sentim<*nt  on  the  doctrines  of  election,  tlu* 
extent  of  Chri.'t's  death.  etl\*ctual  grace,  and  the  jursi'verance  of 
the  saints.  I’he.x*  h.ave  reproduced  themselves  in  every  age  and  in 
every  eommunity.  and  w<*re.  perhaps,  never  more  warmly  eontt  st(*d 
than  in  the  Funtan  pi’riod  of  laiglish  historv.  'fhey  then  reeciod. 
ncc<»rdlng  to  the  view  taken,  the  dt*signat ions  i»f  ('alvmisiii  and 
.\riiiinianism.  whieh  have  ever  sima*  hec*n  att.aclu'd  ti»  tiu'iii.  And 
though  not  strictly  applii*ahle  in  all  the  cases  in  whii*h  they  are  usinI, 
vet  are  ihev  conxeiiient  t(*rms  to  intimate  the  class  ot  opinions  to 
whicli  any  particnl.ir  theoh»gical  sentiment  belongs. 

“  'fo  the  Arminian,  or  (leneral  Baptist  class,  belong  the  ('onfe.'sioii!* 
of  and  do  the  (’aBinist.  or  Barticular  Baptist 

cla-vs,  lH*long  the  Confes.'ums  of  IC.K;,  KmCi,  and  1(»SS. 

I  he  I  onte.'sions  o!  this  volume  \vt*re  not  cri'cds  eoinjuilsorily 
inipowd  on  the  meiidiers  or  churclu‘s  of  the  Baptist  body.  Sj'eakim; 
itnctly,  they  wen*  apohigies,  taking  tlu*  form  of  coutes.'iom* 
rr»*<»ds  .as  the  most  convenient  wav  of  informing  adversaries  ot  tbf 
inatt«*r  ot  tlu'ir  taith.  No  one  was  reijnired  or  bound  to  subscrilu*  ty 
thiMn.  and  it  adopted  by  anv  church  as  the  expression  ot  its  seiiti* 
iin*nts,  all  otlu*rs  wen*  h*!t  tree,  and  t*ven  a  considerabh*  latiuuie  et 
judgment  allowed  in  the  hosoni  of  the  ehureh  itself.  'J'liev  originated 
in  the  tals«*  aivusations.  tin*  ealnmnies,  ;ind  misrej>n*sentatiens  cl 
toi** ;  they  wen*  nut  trained  to  procure  unitv  among  the  churches  that 
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gftrpUHl  thorn.  Tiiey  soui^ht  lo  rotloot  the  exist in<;  harmony  of 
fonlimeut,  and  the  script urai  t>rllu)dv)xy  of  the  eominuiiities  who>e 

t  \  .1  1  i  V  .  *1  ^  L*  *1.* _ - 


nA.'tors  signed  them;  they  left  tiie  phantom  of  uniformity  to  the 
uiiavailini's<‘areh  of  an  establishment.” — Cofi/eitgiotu\  pp.  v.,  vi. 

“The  Co!ife>sion  of  KUO  \va>  tirst  published  in  the  year  lG4t. 
The  rapid  of  Baptists  at  this  time  ealled  forth  every  weapon 

of  oUVuce  against  them.  No  heresy  was  ti.>o  ^ross  to  attribute  to 
them,  no  practice  loo  wicked  to  tind  as.sertors  that  it  exisU*d  amomjst 
them.  Chie  writer,  who  seeks  in  the  history  of  the  German  Auabap- 
thts  an  aniiourv  of  crimes  by  which  to  assail  ihciu,  thus  sums  up  their 
offences:  ‘1  expect  some  will  say,  with  Jtdin  of  jA'vden,  that  if  tlu* 
word  of  (nxl  were  lost  they  miii;ht  soon  supply  it  with  another.  .  .  , 
Tint  ri'iTcnerate  men  cannot  sin  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Anabap¬ 
tists;  to  take  the  communion  where  there  is  a  pi\)fane  person  is  to 
take  witli  his  profaneness ;  that  the  Lord’s  Pniyer  was  never  tauj^ht 
to  be  said,  Ac.;  that  distinction  of  ]>arishes  is  antiehrislian ;  that 
ministers  of  God’s  word  should  rule  both  the  spiritual  :ind  teinpi)ral ; 
that  ail  human  laws  must  be  abolished,  ;ind  :ill  policies  of  states  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  word  of  God,  and  all  diirerences  jud'^ed  out  of  th(‘ 
word  of  God  only:  all  tiiese  art*  seitnis  of  that  stock  of  Anab;n)tisru 
tint  was  transplanted  out  of  Holland  in  the  year  lo3o,  when  two 
ships,  laden  with  Analm[)ti>ts,  tied  into  England,  after  they  had 
misstni  the  enterprise  of  Amsterdam. 

“‘To  these  doctrines  you  may  join  their  practice,  d'he  SiHiilious 
pamphlets,  the  tumultuous  rising  of  rude  multiludes  tlireatening 
blood  and  destruction  ;  the  preaching  of  the  cobblers,  felt  makers, 
tailors,  grooms,  and  women  ;  tin*  choosing  of  any  placv*  for  (Jod's 
Venice  but  the  church ;  the  night-meetings  of  nak»‘d  nu‘ii  and 
»omen ;  the  lieentloiisnoss  of  spirit  mil  marriagt‘s  without  any  legal 
form, — these  things,  if  they  he  not  looked  into,  will  bring  us  in 
time  to  connnunitv  of  wives,  eommunitv  of  govids,  and  destruetioii 
of  all.’  *  ‘ 

“J^uch  were  the  misrepresentations  :nul  ealumnies  this  eonfession 
intended  to  deny  and  refult*.  That  we  should  liiid  them 
reiteraU‘d  in  the  pages  of  a  Eeatly  and  an  Edwards  is  no  surprise.” 

PP-  *  '  iii* 

“Hdl  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  from  the  rapid  inerease  of  J{apti,>t 
fhurches,  and  the  public  employment  of  many  lia|)tisis  in  the  army 
wid  offices  ot  government,  th:it  this  apology  satisfied  reasonabh*  men, 
*nd  removed  much  jirejudice.  Two  more  editions  followed,  in  lt»51 
and  1G52 ;  and  an  edition  was  also  printed  at  la-ilh  in  IGo'l,  by  a 
*mall  company  of  Baptists  wlio  a[>jH‘ar  to  have  been  atliiehed  lo  tie* 
then  in  Seotland.’— pp.  ix.,  x. 

Ihe  next  Confession,  that  of  the  year  l()(5(h  eontains  in  brief 
*paec  the  views  of  our  (General  Jiaptist  bn-lhreii.  I'orhidilen  to 
*!‘^emblc  for  tlie  worship  of  God,  tlieir  dwellings  unjustly  invaded 
tic  emissaries  of  the  law,  and  obtaining  iio  redress  from  the 
,^^^^‘^fdies,  they  resolved  to  apjieal  to  the  King,  ('harles  11., 
li  ^  H  before,  in  order  to  obtain  the  erown,  had  pro- 

‘^u  liberty  of  worship  to  all.  Accordingly,  they  divw  up  a  narrative 
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of  thc*ir  8utrt‘rin^«  in  an  atldn*SH  to  his  Majesty  ;  whieh,  by  llie  iiitt‘n*!i( 
of  an  honourable  member  of  parliament,  their  messengers  obiaiiu'd 
an  opportunity  of  deliverinjjj  into  the  hand  of  t'barles  II.,  on  July 
2()th,  ItUJO.  Mr.  (Irantbam  and  Mr.  dosepb  Wright  were  the 
sengers :  the  one  a  young  man,  searee  twenty-six  years  of  age,  hut  an 
a4*tive  evangelist  in  liineolnshin* ;  the  other,  pastor  of  the  ehurch  at 
Westhv.  At  the  saim*  time  the  ('onfession  was  prestmted  to  the 
sovereign,  whieh  had  been  eompostsl  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It 
has  «>flen  Ih'en  n‘prlnted  sinet‘,  in  various  forms,  under  the  sanrllon 
of  general  assemblies  and  associations.” — //>/</.,  pp.  xi.,  xii. 

**  In  the  year  1(377  was  published  the  first  edition  of  a  (^)ntessio^, 
which  has  ever  since  het*n  regarded  as  a  just  exposition  of  tlie  senti¬ 
ments  4)f  the  ("alvinistic  Ihiptists.  It  was  ‘put  forth  by  the  cKhrs 
and  hn'thren  of  many  congregations  of  tMu’istians  (baptized  upon 
pndession  of  their  faith)  in  London  and  the  country;’  but  without 
any  iiaim's  appended,  ’fhe  preface,  which  is  also  givmi  in  the  suh>e- 
quenl  editions,  sutliciently  4‘X[)hiins  its  object.  Following  in  the 
HU'ps  (d'  the  lnde|)i‘ndcnts,  its  compilers  generally  ado[>t  wtjrd  for 
%\ord  tlu‘  langung»‘  of  the  (’onfession  published  bv  the  Assetiihlv  of 
l)i  vines  in  the  ilays  of  tlu*  (’ommonwealth,  only  departing  from  it 
or  supplementing  its  statements  as  their  pt'culiar  views  re»juiri*d.” 
—  Ihid.y  p.  xiii. 

( tf  8ul>stantially  the  same  ebaraetor  as  these  (’oiifessions  of 
b'aitb.  tiltbough  of  more  limited  import,  were  some  other  public 
diK'uinents  issiu'd  Iw  the  Kii^lish  Ilaptists  at  that  time,  as  calkd 
for  hy  the  malignant  abuse  whieh,  lor  jxditieal  ])urposes,  was 
heaped  ujhui  tliem,  and  adaj)ted,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  iiiighl 
prevail,  to  eountt'raet  it.  A  collect  ion  of  these  docuiueiits  is 
apjxuidiHl  to  the  (kuifessions,  and  their  general  nature  may  1h' 
umlerstiHHl  from  the  title  of  the  tirst  of  them,  which  runs  thus: — 

“A  divlaration  hv  congregational  societies  in  and  alnnit  tho 
(’ity  ol  Ijondon;  as  well  of  those'  wdle<l  Anabaptists  as  others. 
In  way  of  vindication  of  themselves,  'rouching,  1.  Liln'rty. 
2.  Magistracy.  d.  Propriety’  (projH'rtv).  1.  J’olygaiiiio. 
NN  hen*in  their  judgments  concerning  the  ])artieulars  meiitiomxl 
ari'  tendiTi'il  to  consideration,  to  prevent  misunderstanding- 
hit:. 

I  he  last  ol  the  works  now  on  our  table  carries  us  Ix'Vond  the 
limits  ot  tlie  I  nitenl  Kingdom,  and  takes  us  hack  nearly  thnv 
hundriHl  years.  It  is  a  inartvrologv  of  the  duirches  ol  (  hrlsl 
commonly  calhd  na])tists  during  tlie  era  of  the  Keforinatieii- 
'I'he  m>in*t  of  vi(‘w  from  which  the  work  is  to  l>e  regardcil  is  thu.'* 
statiHi  by  the  editor  : — 


“Among  the  minor  parties  that  attract  the  reader’s  attention  in 
studying  the  rise  and  progrt's.s  of  the  Keformation  of  the  sixteenth 
I'cnlury,  tho  Anabaptists  must  receive  a  promiueut  place.  IK* 
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find  their  existence  regarded  UvS  a  fearful  omen  of  evil,  and  their 
aniH'anmeo  in  auv  laud  the  signal  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hate. 
Althougli  multitudes  under  that  name  of  reproach  endured  the  most 
excruciating  torturt's  for  their  belief,  and  sullered  the  most  agonizing 
of  deaths,  professing  themselves  to  be  servants  i)f  the  8on  of  (lod, 
no  record  of  these  horrible  scenes  can  b('  found  in  the  Christian 
nurtcrologies  of  the  time,  whether  Papal  or  Protestant,  liy  common 
consent,  thev  are  excluded  from  the  category  of  martyrs:  or  if 
perchance  a  stray  name  be  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  reformed, 
the  rtdigious  htdief  of  the  honoured  individual  is  carefully  concealed 
on  those  points  that  were  obnoxious  to  the  orthodoxy  established  by 
Luther,  Zuingle,  or  Calvin. 

“The  following  pages  will  discov(‘r  the  true  charaeter  of  these 
n*proached,  despised,  hat(‘d,  and  persecuted  j)e()plc.  The  deep  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  various  narratives  lies  in  the  proof  they  exhibit,  that 
although  branded  by  Rome  as  lieretics,  and  by  Proti'staiits  as  reluds, 
the  Anaba[)tists  [)ossess(‘d  a  living  and  glowing  piety,  an  ardent 
attachment  to  tlie  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  a  firm  and  abiding  trust 
in  (lod,  ami  a  simple  reliance  on  the  Christ  crucili(‘(l.  Jf  the  ehargt' 
of  heresy,  brought  by  tlie  Church  of  Jlomc  against  all  Prot(‘stants, 
must  be  reganh'd  by  every  student  of  the  Hihh*  as  simply  meaning 
a  want  of  conformity  to  her  dogmas,  not  one  whit  mon‘  value  can 
1h*  attaelied  to  the  aecusations  of  rebellion  and  sedition  brought 
bv  Protestants  against  the  Anabaptists.  Heresy  at  Rome  was 
sedition  at  WittemlxM-g.  In  the  one  case  an  obnoxious  truth  was 
held  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical,  in  tlie  other  to  secular 
authority;  tlie  crime  in  either  case  was  the  same.'’ — MartijroJofjy^ 
vul.  i.  pp.  V.,  vi. 

Mr.  rndcrhill  then  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  xvliieh  tlie  materials  xvere  snjiplied  whieli 
arc  thus  preserved,  and  of  the  laborious  researches  hy  xvhieh  Im 
has  piTsonally  verified  many  of  the  facts.  The  xvork  owes  its 
ultimate  form  to  Tieleman  .Ians  Van  Ilraght,  a  teacher  of  the 
Meiinoiiite  eommunitv  in  Dordrecht,  who  devoted  liimself  to  the 
nnproveinent  and  enlargement  of  a  martyrology  already  become 
a  household  hook,  and  valued  next  to  the  llihle.  His  first  edi¬ 
tion  apiK'ared  at  Dordrecht  in  IfJfiO,  under  the  folloxving  title: 

Hie  blomly  theatre  of  the  Ihiptists  and  defenceless  Christians 
"ho  sutfered  and  were  put  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  desus, 
their  Saviour,  from  the  time  of  (’hrist  to  tlicse  our  times, 
together  with  a  descrijition  of  Holy  Ihiptism  and  other  part-s  ol 
ukI  8  worship  practised  during  those  ages;  comprehended  in 
t"o  books,  lit'ing  an  enlargement  of  preceding  imirtyrologieH, 
extracted  trom  many  trustworthy  chronicles,  memorials,  testi- 
^oni^,  Siv. — Hy  w  j.  ” 

IfJ^  of  the  two  hooks  into  which  the  work  is  divi- 

^  which  is  here  presented  to  the  Kuglish  public,  as  traiislaUHl 
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by  the  late  Rev.  Renjamin  Millard,  of  The  two  volumes 

thus  oeeu|)itMl  |>ossess  tlie  full  inten^st  of  an  evaiip^elieal  inartvr- 
oh)n^y  of  the  hij^hest  ordcT,  and  place  the  Baptist  martyrs  of  the 
Reformation  —  “the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were 
Baptists”  —  in  their  proper  place  among  the  nohle  hand  of 
witnesses  for  Christ. 

“  Itsehit'fest  value,  at  the  present  time,  consists  in  the  n'ctifuMtioa 
it  ath>rds  ef  llu»  partial  ami  [)rt‘judice(l  statements  with  whieh  eetiinieu 
histories  ahoinul.  Tin'  assertions  of  hostile  parties  ha\a*  heeii 
taken  without  any  (pialifieation  whatever,  and  copied  hy  one  and 
anotln'r  along  tlu*  stream  of  historic  literatiin*,  without  (pieslion  or 
investigation,  'fhe  I'ditor  is  not  aware  of  a  single  ICngllsh  author 
who  has  crilieally  (‘xatnined  tlu*  original  sonret*s  of  information,  nor 
until  tlu*  soiiu*what  recent  work  i)f  Hast,  did  ai\y  siudi  i‘xi.>t  in 
tiermanv.  'flu*  atfecting  story  of  tlu'ir  snllerings,  conlliets,  and 
de.ith,  brings  those  baptists  hi‘fore  ns  in  all  the  heanty  ami  siniplicilv 
of  truth,  fhe  inward  s[)ring  of  their  actions  is  lai<l  hare,  and  its 
pow»*r  displayed  in  elrcnmstanei*s  that  te.^t  to  tlu*  ntt(*rnio>t  the 
Ineu'stv  and  purity  of  purpose  of  the  men  wlio  are  (*neompasse(l  hv 
them.” — .l/ur/yro/oyy,  p.  vii. 

In  eoncluding  our  notice  of  the  highly  interesting  and  vahia- 
hle  series  of  works  which  we  have  ])assed  under  review,  wi*  can 
only  renew  our  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Council  of  tlu* 
llanst*r<l  Knollys  Society  for  their  publication,  ddiev  naturally 
j>os.s4*ss  a  more  es])ecial  intere.st  for  ministers  and  members  of  the 
baptist  denomination,  Imt  they  have  a  real  inten'st  t»)o  for  a  far 
wilier  circle;  since  thev  place  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  render 
easy  of  access,  rare,  and  in  some  eases  original  doennu  nts,  illus¬ 
trative  in  an  important  degree  of  the  religious  history  of  their 
count  rv  and  of  the  world. 


Aut.  \  I. —  Ixrrol  f  ref  tons  oj'  thr  Tohir  Talk  of  Siam  tirl  lio/jers  :  to  trhtch 
IS  adtit'il  Torsoniana.  Coiulon:  I’klward  Moxon,  l)ovcr  Strert. 
I  Soli. 

•J.  The  Quartrrhf  /?er/>u%  Ac.  CXCT.  Arti(*le  Table  Talk.” 

.Vmono  the  many  methods  of  reprodu(*ing  distinguished  men 
tt>  the  acipiaintance  of  posterity,  that  of  reporting  their  eon* 
xersation  is,  p(*rliaps,  the  most  satisfactory.  Tin*  more  stat<*l} 
biographers  ot  an  earlier  ag(*  resemble  tho.s<*  e<dossal  statues  in 
whieh  our  fellow  countrymen  are  exhibit(‘d  as  Roman  S4*nators 
in  toga  and  sandals,  while  the  loss  artiticial  nu'thod  initiat('<l  h' 
Bosw'ell,  and  in  the  present  dav  almost  univei*sal,  reseinhh*s  the 
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stiituo  of  tlio  size  of  life,  and  clad  in  tho  costume  which  was 
familiar  to  every  ac(juaiiitance.  Some  of  these  inartificial  hio- 
prapliios  liave  Voeiaitly  eneliaincd  the  interest  of  tho  reading 
public.  The  “  Life  and  Correspondeiieo  of  Sidney  Smith,’*  the 
vivacious  “  Diary  of  Thomas  ^Moore,”  tho  “  Momoirs  of  .Mackin- 
tcksli,”  and  the  like,  have  forestalled  the  “Table  Talk  of  Samuel 
hoircrs;”  and,  coverin<^  the  same  period,  and  introduein<>f  to  a 
givat  extent  the  same  characters  upon  the  staj^e,  have  necessarily 
eclij)so(l  its  interest.  Nevertheless,  every  Jidmirer  of  wit  and 
jjeiiiiis,  of  liteniry  accom])lishment,  and  of  hij^h  art,  will  plunj^e 
with  eau:erness  into  this  diffuse,  hut  scanty,  volume,  ’fhe  his¬ 
torical  int(‘rval  which  it  enihrac'cs  is  almost  patriarchal.  Mr. 
lvo;;ers  talks  of  Napoleon,  (ieneral  Wtisliin^t  m,  Ihirke,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  Fah'V,  (  ’owper  and  (lihhon,  as  middh'-aj^ed  nuni  would 
sjK'ak  of  ^Ir.  (  ■antdnu;,  or  the  Duke  of  \\"ellini*tou.  Indeed,  his 
rcminisc(‘nces  extend  much  fai  t  her  hack.  “  1  have  sc'veral 
times,”  he  says,  “  talked  to  a  very  a^c'd  boatman  on  the  Thames, 
who  rccollcct«‘d  Mr.  Alexander  Do])e.  This  boatman,  when  a 
lad,  had  fre(|uently  assisted  his  father  in  rowinjjf  Dope  up  and 
down  the  river.  <  )u  such  occasions,  Dope  <j;('nerally  sat  in  a 
sedan  chair.”  'fids  will  he  the  less  surprising  wdum  it  is  re¬ 
collected,  that  Mr.  Kogers  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and 
had  sj)ent  the  whole  of  that  long  life  in  the  society  (»f  public 
and  cfdehrated  men.  It  has  lunm  allegcMl  against  Mr.  Rogers 
sniee  his  (h'ath,  that  his  c('nsoriousn('ss  was  a  chief  eharactm  istic, 
of  his  eonv(‘rsation  ;  that  he  sp(d\e  with  bitt(‘rness  of  almost  all 
his  ac(piaintances,  imh'c'd,  that  his  disposition  was  waspish,  and 
even  malignant.  \\"e  belii've  this  stateiiu'iit  to  be  most  ex¬ 
aggerated,  if  not  altogether  iintiau'.  \\  c  have  car('f*ully  read  and 
analyzed  in  this  jourmd,  thn'e  or  four  of  those  litc'rary  memoirs 
ni  which  ^Ir.  Rogt'is  is  as  frtMpiently  the  subj('ct  of  conversation 
Jis  tile  speaker.  In  these  works  we  havij  m  v(‘r  met  with  the 
lightest  continuation  of  this  posthumous  repnaich.  As  little  is 
It  corrohorattMl  by  the  volume  before^  us,  whihi  a  gentleman  who 
"as  ter  iiimiy  constant  associate,  has  assured  us,  that 

though  Mr.  Rogers  was  occasionally  sarcastic  in  his  observations, 
the  charge  to  which  we  refer  is  in  the  main  altogeth(*r  un- 
lounded. 

I  he  subject  of  this  volume  cannot,  we  thiidc,  lu^  rt'garded  as 
^  gr(‘at  eonvtU’stionist.  Jlehad  luntlu  r  the  reih'ction  of  Johnson, 
t  ic  ehxpiencc  ()1  Rui’ke,  nor  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  Moore,  and  a 
‘'>^t  ot  otlu'rs  who  ligure  among  his  accpiainlanccs  in  these 
pages;;  but  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gossi}),  an  elegant 
critic  o|  art,  and,  in  his  later  years,  tlu'  literary  patriarch  oi  his 

country.  ‘ 

hilo  accepting  this  volume,  with  which  a  tew  hours  will 
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hnujx  the  rt  ader  |KTf(‘clly  a(‘(|uainloil,  as  an  interest  in atldition 
tn  the  current  literature  the  day,  we  cannot  help  ohservin^, 
that  a  larjje  pr(>jx)rtion  of  it  is  exeetnlino^ly  lliinsy,  (h'aliii;;  in 
p<*rsnnal  aiu'cdotes,  which,  to<)^ether  with  those  to  wliom  thev 
relate,  inij^ht  he  lor^otten  without  any  ^rt'at  loss  to  the  world; 
while  the  notices  ot’tlie  conversations  ot‘  Sir  dames  Mackint(»sli, 
and  many  ot‘  the  most  distin^uislu'd  men  whosi'  scuicty  was 
enjoV(‘d  hy  the  wealthy  litterateur^  sadly  disappoint  us  hy  their 
meao;rcncss.  The  last  lorty  paj?(‘S  of  the  volume  arc  dcvotid  to 
what  arc  calknl  1‘orsoniana.  What  connexion  these  can  have 
with  the  biography  of  Koo^its  it  is  dillicult  to  imagine,  and  their 
inlnMluction  savours  strongly  of  book-making.  They  arc  the 
mere  gossip  of  the  late  Mr.  Malthy,  from  whom  we  have  our- 
stdves  lu'ard  many  ant‘cdot(‘S  far  more  interesting  than  those* 
witli  whi(di  till*  editor  has  su]>pli*mented  his  volume.  In  notieinj; 
this  work,  we  shall  spare  our  readi‘rs  the  tedium  of  reading' 
anv  disipiisitions  of  our  own,  and  merely  present  a  current  notice 
of  the  most  entertaining  |M»rtion  of  its  contents.  We  will  com¬ 
mence  with  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Ilyron,  which  singularly 
illustrates  the  intellectual  and  moral  levity  which  may  consort 
with  high  poetic  genius:  — 

“ 'that  same  day,  after  dinner,  1  walked  in  the  garden  with  llyron. 
At  till*  window  of  a  neighhouring  house  was  a  young  woman  lu»hiiiig 
a  child  in  her  arms ;  byron  noildcd  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  then 
turning  to  me,  said,  ‘that  eliild  is  mine.’  I n  the  evening  we  (/. r. 
Hyron,  Slielley, ’IVe\i  laney,  and  1),  rode  out  from  L.'satoa  neighhiuir- 
ing  farm;  and  there  a  jiistol  was  put  into  my  hand  for  shooting  at 
a  mark  (  a  favourite  amus(*ment  of  byron),  hut  I  declined  trying  my 
skill  with  it.  'flu*  farmer-keeper’s  daughter  was  very  j»rett\,  and 
had  her  arms  covereil  with  bracelets,  the  gift  of  byron,  wlm  did  not 
fail  to  let  me  know  she  Nsas  oiu*  of  bis  n*anv  lovt*s.  1  went  with  Imn 
to  see  tin*  ('ampo  Santa,  at  l*isa ;  it  was  s»:own  to  ns  by  a  man  who 
h.nl  twt»  handsome  dangliters;  bvron  told  me  that  he  had  in  vain  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  elder  daughter,  but  that  he  was  on  tin*  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  otlier.  Probably  tbere  was  not  one  sNllahlt* 
ot  truth  in  all  this,  tor  he  alwats  had  the  weakness  ot  wishing  to 
thought  niueh  worse  than  he  really  was. 

byron,  like  Sir  W  alter  Si*ott,  was  without  anv  feeling  tor  the  line 
.arts,  lie  :ucompanied  me  to  the  Pitti  Palace  at  I'loreiice ;  Imt  soon 
growing  tired  ot  looking  at  the  jiicturcs,  he  sat  down  in  a  corner, and 
when  I  ealltd  out  to  him  ‘what  a  noble  .Vndrea  del  Sarto  I'  the  ludv 
ans\M*r  I  reei*i\ed,  was  Ins  muttering  a  passage  from  the  \  icar  ot 
\\  aketielil.  “  I  pon  asking  how  he  iiad  bi‘en  tauglit  the  art  ot  a  cog* 
no?»eento  so  very  suddenlv,  when  he  and  llobbousc  were  standing 
iH'fon*  the  Partiienon,  the  latter  said,  *  Well  this  is  snrelv  very  grand.’ 
lbn>u  n*plied,  ‘  very  like  the  Mansion  House.’  ”  Pi». 

Another  uiiccdutc  present-s  the  great  ixh‘1  in  a  lar  more 
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ridiculous  light,  llis  lordship  is  dining  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Itogers,  with  .Moore  and  Campbell :  — 

When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  asked  Hvron  if  he  would  take 
80U|)?  ‘  Xo,  he  never  took  soup  !  ’  Would  he  take  some  lish  ?  ‘  ^io, 
he  never  took  fisli !  ’  Presently  1  asked  if  he  would  eat  some  mutton? 

‘  No,  he  never  ate  mutton.’  I  then  asked  if  he  would  take  a  glass  of 
wine?  ‘  No,  he  never  tasted  wine.’  It  was  now  neeessary  to  inquire 
what  he  eat  anil  drink,  and  the  answer  was,  ‘Nothing  but  hard 
bisenits  and  soda  water.’  Cnfortunatel; ,  neither  hard  hiseuits  nor 
80ila  water  were  at  hand,  and  he  dined  upon  potatoes  bruised  down 
on  his  plate,  and  drenched  with  vinegar,  ^ly  guests  stayed  till  very 
late,  discussing  the  merits  of  Walter  Scott  and  dohanna  Baillie. 
Some  davs  after,  meeting  llobhouse,  I  said  to  him  ‘  How  long  will 
Lord  Hvron  persevere  in  his  present  diet?’  He  replied,  ‘dust  as 
lung  as  vou  continue  to  notice  it.’  1  did  not  then  know’  w  hat  J  now 
know  to  he  a  fact,  that  Byron,  after  leaving  my  house,  had  gone  to  a 
club  in  St.  dames’s  Street,  and  eaten  a  hearty  meat  supper.” — Pp. 
22S  220 

Sir  AValter  Scott,  as  a  friend  of  ^Fr.  Itogcrs,  is  introduciM  of 
course.  M  e  have  already  in  our  notices  of  the  spurious  novel  of 
“  Morediin,”  and  of  Lord  .lohn  Kus.sell’s  “Diary  and  (’orres- 
pondeiice  of  8ir  Thomas  Moore,”  expatiated  on  the  dilficidties 
which  must  be  admitted  to  interfere  with  the  bidief  that  Sir 
Maher  was  ri'ullv  the  author  of  the  romances  which  now  bear 


his  iia 


The  followintr  anecdote  comes  in  corroboration  of 


our  views.  Mr.  llogers  says  :  — 

“Alter  dining  at  my  house.  Sir  Walter  (then  Air.)  Scott, 
accompanied  me  to  a  party  given  by  Lady  diTsey  ;  we  nu  t 
‘Slieridan  there,  who  put  the  ipiestion  to  Scott  in  express  terms. 
Pniy,  Mr.  Seott,  did  you,  or  did  you  not  write  AVaverley  r’  Scott 
repli(  (1,  ‘  (y«  uii/  honour  I  tiid  not.’  Now,  though  Seott  may  perhaps 
bcjusiilled  for  returning  an  answer  in  the  negative,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  is  to  he  excused  for  streimtheninur  it  w  ith  ‘  on  mv  honour.’  ” 

-pp.  m. 

Me  do  not  attach  much  value  to  Air.  Hogers’s  distinction 
betwei'n  a  jMisitive  allirmation  and  the  addition  of  a  <///fM‘/-oath 
my  honour,”  but  we  cannot  help  suggi'.sting  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  ol  any  man  may  fairly  be  received  with  distrust  who  has 
fyiHatcMlly  and  solemnly  declared  the  allirmative  and  the  nega« 
of  the  same  proposition,  when  the  truth  must  have  bein 
w^t^dly ^within  his  knowledge. 

.  .  •  ^^^j^ers  8  notices  of  box,  with  whom  he  wa.s  exceedingly 
mtiniate,  are  very  unsat isfactorv.  t  hie  or  two  anecdotes,  how'- 
''orth  extracting.  Of  his  oratory,  a  ehurueteristic, 
lough  not  a  verv  reverent  remark  of  Professor  I’orsoii,  is  re- 
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cor<l(‘<l.  Porsoii  wiid  that  “  ]Mtt  oarofiilly  consideml  \m 
Hciitoiices  botdiv  he  uttered  tliein,  but  tliat  Im»x  tliivw  himst  lf 
into  the  luiddh*  ot*  liis,  and  left  it  to  (lod  Almighty  to  ^et  liim 
out  aj^ain.”  Wt‘  believe  that  it  was  lbirk('  who  said  (»f  Vox 
that  lie  was  a  iiiaii  made  to  be  loved.  Lord  .lohii  Kussi'll’.s 
Memorials  of  him  (as  yet  ineomiilete)  have  luriiished  to  us  ihe 
opjMjrtimity  of  notieiii;^  those  follies  of  his  life — we  r(‘fer  esjie- 
eially  to  his  «j;ambliu<; — which,  uiiattesti'd  by  sueh  uu(|iiesliouablo 
evidence,  would  be  alto^^ether  incredible.  .Mi*.  Ko<>;<‘rs  records 
some  striking  proid’s  of  the  i“stimation  and  atfection  in  which  lie 
was  held,  even  by  his  political  opponents.  “  I’itt,  too,”  he  says. 
“  had  the  hij^flu'st  ri'spi'ct  for  I'ox.  ( bic  night,  alter  box  liad 
U'en  sjH'aking,  a  noble  lord  coming  out  of  tlu'  house  with  l*itt, 
iH'gan  to  ahiist*  I'ox’s  sjH'eeh.  ‘  l)on't  disjiarage  it,’  said  Titt, 

‘  uoIkmIv  could  have  made  it  but  himsidf.’  ‘In  17!>‘J,’  he 
adds,  ‘the  l>ukeof  Portland  called  a  mei'ting  of  the  \Vlii^sal 
Ihirlington  Ibiuse,  to  consichM*  the  propriety  of  tludr  sujiportiii^^ 
the  proclamatiiui  against  seditious  writings  and  deiuocratical 
conspiracies,  ^'ran^•is,  Uukeof  lledford,  wiuit  then';  on  eiitiT- 
ing  tlu'  mom,  ln‘  s;ild  to  the  Duke  of  i’ortlaiid,  ‘Is  Mr.  Fox 
here''’  ‘No.’  ‘lias  he  bet'll  invited  y’  ‘No.’  ‘ 'fiicii,’ 

replied  tlu'  Duke  of  lledford,  ‘I  mut  wis:h  you  all  goiMl 
morning,’  and  iimm'diately  withdrt'w.”  Another  instaiict*  is 
given  of  tlu*  Ibntl  alfeetion  with  which  he  was  rt'garded  by  lii> 
li  ieiuls.  “  I  low  I’oiullv  the  surviving  irit'iuls  of  Fox  cherislud 
his  memory  !  Many  yt'ars  after  his  death  I  was  at  a  fcti'  LiUtii 
by  the  Duke  of  Di'von>hirt'  at  (’hiswick  Home;  Sir  liohcrl 
Adair  and  I  wanth*red  about  the  n}>artnii‘nts,  up  and  down 
.stairs.  ‘  In  which  mom  tlid  b’ox  expiie!"’  asked  Adair.  I  n‘* 
plietl,  ‘In  thi.s  vt'iy  nKUii.’  Immediatt'ly  Adair  hnr>t  into  tears 
with  a  vt'ht'nu'iiet*  of  grief  Mieli  as  I  hardly  t'ver  saw  t'xhihitcd 
by  a  man.” 

We  proeiH‘d  to  notice  the  criticisms  on  modern  potts,  iroiii 
oiu*  who  was  untjut'stionably  entith'd  to  rank  among  tlu  ni.  ^  Mi 
tiray  s  pot'iiis,  t'vt'ry  stanza  of  which  lit*  proft'ssed  himsell  able 
to  rept'at  Vi'rhatim,  he  makes  stunt*  passing  criticisms  wliicli 
th'.M'i  ve  attt'ution.  I’lit*  t  Mle  on  a  tlistaiit  prospect  <d‘  Katoii 
Dtdh'ge  apjH'ars  to  have  furnisht'd  him  with  the  ehit'f  suhjn'ls 
l>oth  lor  atliiiirat mil  and  criticism,  lie  censurt's  the  lines 

“  (»ay  hope  is  tlu'irs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possr's.s’d 

atltliiig,  *•  W’e  eannt>t  lx*  s;iitl  It)  |)ossess  hope.” 

may  tibservt*  that  IJray  might  havt*  ph'a<led,  in  justitica* 
lion,  the  authttri/itl  translation  t>f  the  lanoua'^t'  ol  Paul,  i*' 
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whicli,  bv  a  common  prrammatical  figure,  hope  is  substituted  for 
its  object : — “  Hut  ho})e  that  is  seen  is  not  liope  lor  what  a  man 
swtli  wliy  doth  lie  yet  liope  for 

Mr.  Rogers  al'^o  notes,  as  a  defect,  that  the  word  “  shade”  occurs 
tlircc  times  in  tlio  first  eleven  lines  of  this  ( )de.  But  it  si'ems 
to  us  remarkable  that  in  commenting  on  the  defects  of  (i ray’s 
(•oinjHisition,  especially  in  this  Ode,  he  should  not  have  noticed 
the  ialse  logic  in  the  two  closing  lines. 


‘‘  Xo  more.  AVhcro  ignorance  is  bliss 
’'fis  folly  to  be  wise.” 


Here  ignorance  is  made  the  opposite  of  wisdom,  whert'iis  the 
s(Mise  rcipiires  as  the  antithesis,  knowdedge,  or  rather,  in  this 
instance,  a  pri'science  of  the  future  events  of  life.  This  error. 
lio\v(‘ver,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
closing  stanzas  of  (iray’s  Brogri'ss  of  Poesy,  in  which  we  con- 
fe.ss  we  hav('  never  been  able  to  discovm*  tlu'  slighti'st  meaning. 
Alti'r  eulogizing  successively  Sbaks])ere,  Milton,  and  Drydeii, 
bray  closes  with  the  following  lines  : — 


Oh  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now?  d'hoiigh  he  inherit 
Nor  t!i('  pri(l(\  nor  ainph‘  jiinion 
d’hat  the  d'h(‘ban  eagh‘  bi'ar 
Sailing  with  sn[)reme  doinini(»n 
d'lirough  tlu‘  azure  dci'p  of  air  ; 

\  ct  oIl  lH‘fore  his  infant  cyi‘s  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitt(‘r  in  the  Muse’s  ray 
W  ilh  orient  hues  uid)orrowcd  of  tin*  sun, — 

\  et  shall  he  mount,  and  ke(‘|)  his  iru',lant  way 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate — 
beneath  the  good  how  tar — but  far  above  the  great.” 

M  hut  is  to  be  made  of  this  mysterious  ])aragraph  ?  If  any  in¬ 
dividual  is  referred  to,  who  can  it  possibly  be*  that  fulfils  such 
angular  conditions  y — who,  b(‘ing  heyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar 
hde,  that  is,  ot  a  state  of  mediocrity,  is  in  the  lu'xt  line  plaec'd 
just  in  that  jiosition,  iianudy,  above  one  eondition  and  helow 
anotla  r.  A  b’n  nch  translaior  of  this  last  line,  supplies  tin* 
yjrd  jweh  after  the  e]>ithet  good,  lei  iving  the  adjective  gnait  t<» 
salt  for  itsoli  at  the  mercy  of  any  suhstantive  that  may  happen 
Jo  come  that  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  individual  |;<»ct  is 
uidicated,  why  this  j)articularity  of  (h'.scription,  tor  ol  modern 
l^  ls.  we  do  not  know  om^  to  whom  it  could  aj>j)ly*  B 
niarkahlo,  say,  that  Mr.  Rogers,  who  could  n ‘peat  by  heart  all 
s  sc’anty,  but  elai>orate  contributions  to  our  ]>octical  litc- 
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alN,ut  ia  ,ho  (Wili-ri  /  ,  «li-  hav,.  r,- 

•VO  .torafar..,  aa.l  f^airu.l  tl.oih""' o  '‘.’l "T'"'" 

«<  a  name.  J’erii-iDs  if  t?  •*‘o'i,irli(le.ss  an.l 

‘■'^•>1  «,a.o  caunlmtor  (o  ‘  '"rT 'l-o 

the  literary  «orl,l  bv  tv^usl^^Zr'^  !••'  "ib 

an.  e.x,H«„„,v  I.r„.se.  I„  •,!„>  aks  mee  ot  f  hVT'‘ v' 

ourselves,  in  realv  to  'v 

•••fr.  Willi  111,,  answer  of  SI...I  '  '  "“imrv  as  to  i|s  nieni 
‘•  ■'lass  1  ean-l  |,.|i:' •"'‘“''■^l-e  s  Krave-,Ii;.s„r,  Hr.i;"; 

innst  iures.!ar"ly*‘\trrirL’'''^  il  '.''’’l'"**'  'l‘'s  now  l„.|;,r,.  us 

yluni,.  iiseli;  "h  ,.„„.sisls  i;'r  ill*'  '  '■hara,  l,.r  of  il,,! 

'h'les.  1,11,1  from  these  we  shall  now",'  l"‘''s"nal  aiur- 

S  ■'•'••'•-slin,..  The  r,...onl.!  .1  ,,  :rr'[ ''""V';"'-  -f  .1,,. 

;  ■;l-o,s.,.,io„a,e-  in  •  ,be^  a...,,ai„.e,l,  are  v,.,v 

«"<l  to  most  of  ,|,e  tf •V'*’‘”r  1''  '’"■•'a'- 

'vo.l..,s,re  to  in.T,.as,.oureon,„ar  "  ''T  I”''-"''  '‘'■•‘'"'•v 

an.Halo,e.s  of  •‘oanty  kliowlclfr,-.  Tw;. 

^  * 

‘m.lt  -^  !  'vorld  wifli  ’  r  ^  Vorv  pn'fiv 

•''‘iiplion  I,,  aavtliiiitr  I'V.i.:  *>  •  It'ttcrs  solicit iuir  i)i;i 

I  f.vl  mile  -.mlar  form  of  r;, 

-X  to  siihsi-ril., tlieT. Vr  ■"-•an'l’l 

. . .  H,.rva„t  ’  •’  i-  .  p  "voi-  tlie  l,.af-n,VM.|C 

’  •  I  p.  bf}. 

t  d  (  lllori(l«ro  |,  |» 

^  says:--. 

"  w.as  a  marvellous  t  ill- . 

also  breakfast.., I  „i,|,  '^r  ^-  pie  mornino  „.|,e„  llookbani  IVer,. 

it'Trii|,iioM  about  poetrv’  .111.1  '  "‘'1  h,r  tlir,',.  hours  willimit 

;;;  •;t...r...|  ha.l  l, '  "isl.  evrv  w..:.! 
,^.or,l‘*  ,’,"""‘'''“‘«ible . .  O  ilv  ■  '*"'p.'’""'tiim's  bis  haranfjii.s 

«hl.h  u'“.'  =  '“•  '^•"'.-1  iinii'lZ,  :  .'n':'r‘  '"•  ".--.s  in  a  lo.l,,'.,, 

now  ail  I  '!V  ""‘‘vlb  listeni'd  to  liiiii",  bi  **  'I’”*  '"e  hours,  (hiriiii; 
loil.Fli,  *1  'I  ,'  ""'l.hno  his  he-i.l  a  I’V.'t.'Uii.l  alleiitioii,  ever,’ 

1  pnl  to  Wordswor  I  ■*. ‘‘u":,,"/"  •‘■ss.  iit,  ()„  .pm,,;,,,  ,|,;. 
hea.  or  tail  ..f  (\.h.ri,|.;,.'.'„  '  ;.''’^ o"".  I>art.  I  .•.mhl  not 

Of  .W  i„„.  Si,  r  ,  '■■A.  ” 
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“Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  one  of  his  conimuiiicative  moods,  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  used  to  say  to  him,  ‘  Hob,  you 
Hoi:  if  veil  are  not  prime  minister  some  day  I’ll  disinherit  you.’ 
1  ineiitioned  this  to  Sir  Robert’s  sister,  JNlrs.  Dawson,  who  assured 
me  that  she  had  often  heard  her  father  use  those  very  words.” 
Pp. 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  of  the  late  Duke  of  AWdlingtoii,  and 
his  great  opponent,  will  be  road  wdtli  interest : — 

“One  day  when  (leorge  the  Fourth  was  talking  about  his  youthful 
exploits,  he  mentioned,  w  ith  particular  satisfaction,  that  he  had  made 
a  Dodv  of  troops  charge  down  the  Devil’s  Dyke  (near  Jirighton). 
Upon  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  merely  observed  to  him,  ‘  Very 
steep,  sir.’  ” 

It  has  been  said  that  George  the  Fourth  boast(‘d  of  other 
feats  in  ”  the  Duke’s”  ])resenee, — among  others  of  his  having 
Ix'eii  present  at  the  Hattie  of  Waterloo!  and  that  the  Duke,  on 
Ix'ing  app(‘aled  to  to  confirm  liistoi  ics  so  exciting,  w^ould  rt'ply, 
“  /  have  heard  your  Majcfity  say  so  before.*" 


“  Of  the  Duke’s  j)i*rfect  coolness  on  the  most  trying  occasions, 
Colonel  (Jurwood  gave  me  this  instance.  He  was  once  in  great 
(lan«:er  of  bthig  drowned  at  sea.  It  was  bed-time,  when  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  came  to  him,  and  said,  ‘  It  will  soon  be  all  ovi'r  with 
us.’ — ‘  Very  well,’  answered  the  duke,  ‘  then  I  shall  not  take  olf  mv 
boots.’  ” 

“  ril  tell  you  an  anecdoti*  of  Napoleon,  w  hich  I  had  from  Talley- 
raml.  ‘Napoleon,’  said  d’.,  ‘was  at  Houlogm*  with  the  Army 
of  Ensrlaml,  wlimi  he  received  inttdligence  that  the  Austrians,  under 
Mack,  wen*  at  F Im.  “  If  it  had  been  mini^  to  plac(*  thi‘m,”  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  “J  should  have  placed  them  there.”  In  a  monu'iit  the 
army  was  on  the  march,  and  he  at  Ihiris.  I  attt‘niU*d  him  to  Stras- 
bur^.  \\  0  wen*  there  at  the  house  of  the  l*rcft‘t,  and  no  om^  in  the 
room  hut  ourselves,  when  Napol(‘on  was  suddenly  si*i/a*d  with  a  fit. 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  cried  ‘‘Ferine/,  la  porte !  ”  and  then  lay 
senseless  on  the  floor.  1  bolted  the  door.  IVesently,  lk.*rthier 
knoi'ked.  “On  ne  pent  pas  entn*r.”  Afterwards,  the  Fnipress 
knocked;  to  whom  I  addressed  the  same  words.  Now,  what  a  situa¬ 
tion  would  mine  have  been,  if  Napoleon  had  died!  Hut  he  recovered 
in  about  half  an  hour.  Next  morning,  by  daybn*ak,  he  was  in  his 
carriage;  and  within  sixty  hours  the  Austrian  army  had  capitulated.’ 

•  •  •  ‘Hid  Napoh'ou  shave  himself  r  ’  I  impiircd.  ‘  \  cs,’ 

an.swered  Talleyrand,  ‘  hut  very  slowly,  and  conversing  during  the 
Operation.  He  used  to  say  that  kings  by  birth  were  shaved  by 
otbers,  but  that  he  who  has  made  himself  rc// shaves  himself.’  ” 

file  anecdotes  of  Professor  Porson  are  coinjiarat  ivelv'  unin¬ 
teresting;  not  a  small  ])ortion  of  them  are  siinph*  records  of  his 
outrageous  iiitemperuiice.  C)ne  letter  however  desi'rves  preser- 
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vation.  It  allords  not  tlio  only  proof  contaiiud  in  tliis  vulumo 
tliat  1‘orson,  with  all  his  vicrs,  was  ^rc*atly  suju  rior  in  hoiusiv  to 
the  mult  it  mil*  who  rush  into  the  church  as  into  a  snu^^  birth  or 
into  a  Inttcry,  or  to  that  other  multitude,  who  enter  it  by  swear- 
in;' their  lK*iiet  to  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  their  ieeble 
ministry  to  oppose; — it,  indeed,  such  a  ministry  can  bi*  said  to 
have  any  object  at  all.  Porson’s  b‘tter  on  beino  informed  of  the 
vacancy  ot  the  Keoius  Professorship  ol  Cireek  at  Cambridge  is 
a.s  follows: — 


“Sill, 

“  When  1  first  received  th(‘  favour  of  your  lettiT,  I  must 
own  that  I  frit  rather  vexation  and  cha;;rin  than  hope  and  sati>fae. 
tion.  1  lunl  hu»ked  upon  myself  so  completely  as  an  outea>t  fmm 
Alma  Mater,  that  I  had  mad(‘  up  my  mind  to  have  no  further  een- 
nexion  nPuIi  the  place.  The  pr*»spect  you  held  out  to  me  ^ave  me 
more  unear'iness  tl»an  phaisuri*.  When  I  was  youn;^(‘r  than  1  imw 
am,  and  mv  di>po,''iti(Ui  more  san^j^uine  than  it  is  at  prestmt,  1  Mas  in 
iladv  expectation  of  Mr.  C\»okc’s  rcsioiialion,  and  1  llattered  mxself 
with  the  hope  of  succeialin;;  to  the  honour  he  Mas  ^oino  to  (piit.  As 
lu»pe  and  ambition  are  ^reat  castle  builders,  I  had  laid  a  scheaje, 
partU  as  I  Mas  Miitino,  to  think  for  the  joint  credit,  partly  for  the 
mutual  advantaLtc  of  myself  and  the  university.  1  had  projected  a 
plan  of  read  in*:  I  ctures,  and  I  persnadml  myself  that  1  should  ea.>ilv 
obtain  a  ^race  permitting  mt'  to  exact  a  certain  sum  from  e\(Ty  (uie 
Mho  attended,  lint  seven  yiairs  Mailing  m  ill  tire  out  the  most  j»atienl 
tejuper  ;  and  all  my  ambition  of  this  sort  Mas  loii"  aijo  laid  aslei‘p. 
Tin*  >mhlen  ncMs  t)f  the  vacant  j)i\)fess(»rship  put  me  in  mind  of  poor 
,Iaeob,  M  ho  havini;  >erved  st'ven  years  in  Impes  of  beinj;  riMvarded 
Mith  Kaehael,  avxtdve,  and  belndd  it  Mas  Li^ah! 

“  Such,  sir,  I  confess  Mere  the  first  ideas  that  took  poss(‘ssion  of 
my  miml,  but  after  a  little  reflection,  1  resolved  to  refi‘r  a  matter  of 
this  importaiu’,*  to  my  friends.  This  eireumstanei*  has  eausi'd  tlic 
ilelay  for  Mhieh  I  tmi^hl  before  noM'  to  have  apidoi^ized.  Alv  friends 
unanimousl\  exhorted  me  to  embrace  the  oood  joi-tnnt' Mhieh  they 
conceived  to  be  within  my  ;^rasp.  'Jdieir  advice,  theivfore.  joined  to 
the  expectation  I  had  cnteriaimal  of  doinij^  some  small  m>od  bv  my 
exertions  in  the  emplovim'nt,  toi^ethcr  with  the  pardonable  vanity 
Mhieh  the  hommr  annexed  to  I  hi*  ollice  inspiri'd,  determined  me,  and 
I  Mils  on  the  pvdnt  of  troublin;^  you,  sir,  and  the  other  electors  with 
notice  of  my  intentions  to  ])rotcss  myself  a  candiilati*,  M'heii  an  objec¬ 
tion,  xvhich  had  escaped  me  in  the  hurry  of  mv  thoughts,  now 
occurred  to  my  recollection. 

I  he  same  reas«m  which  hindered  me  from  keeping  mv  fellowship 
h\  the  method  you  oblioinL'ly  p»*inted  out  to  me.  Mould,  1  am  irreatlv 
afraid.  j»reu*nl  im*  from  hidno  (Ircck  Professor.  Whatever  concern 
this  m:iy  uive  me  for  mv.self.it  ^ives  me  none  for  the  public.  I  trust 
there  arc  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  universit v  eijually  able  and 
Milling  to  undertake  the  otiice,  many  possessed  of  talents  superior  to 
mine,  and  all  of  a  more  complying*  conscience.  'J'his  I  speak  upon 
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the  supposition  that  the  next  (ireek  Professor  will  be  oontpelled  to 
n‘a(l  leetiires,  but  if  the  plaee  remains  a  sineenre,  the  number  of 
qualified  persons  will  be  greatly  inereasi'd.  And,  though  it  were 
even  f^ranted  that  my  industry  and  atttmtion  might  jiossibly  produee 
m^meTjeuelit  to  the  interests  of  b'arning,  and  the  en'dit  oi*  the  uni- 
versitv,  that  trilling  gain  would  be  as  mueh  exeeeiled  by  ke(‘ping 
the  professorshij)  a  sinecure  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sound  btdiever  as 
temporal  considerations  are  outweigheil  by  spiritua,  having  only 
a  strong  persuasion,  not  an  absolute  certainty,  that  such  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  required  of  the  professor  elect.  If  I  am  mistakim,  1  hen‘by 
otfer  invself  as  a  candidate;  but  if  1  am  right  in  my  oj)inion,  1  shall 
beg  of  von  to  order  my  nanu‘  to  bj  erased  from  the  boards,  and  1 
shall  esteciu  it  a  favour  confern'd  on.  Sir, 

“  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

“It.  PonsoN. 

“Essex  Court,  1\*mph*,  (Uh  October,  1702.” 

Of  Sydney  Smith  Mr.  Itogi'rs’s  notices  are  surprisingly  scanty, 
considering  the  fr('(|iieney  ol*  their  intercourse.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  ])aucity  of  anecdotes  of  liim  in  tliis  volume  which 
might  have  been  enriched  with  so  many.  One  cliaracteristie 
laconism  of  Sydiu'v  will  amuse  his  adminu’s.  “  When  his 
physician  advisc'd  him  to  *  take  a  walk  u])on  an  empty  stomach,^ 
Smith  asked,  ‘Upon  whose  y”’  Mr.  Rogers  favours  us  with 
only  one  other  anecdote  ol‘  Svdnev  Smith,  xvhich  is  worth 
rcjK'ating : — 

“At  one  time,  when  I  gavt*  a  dinner,  1  used  to  have  candles  placed 
all  round  the  dining-room,  high  up,  in  onha*  to  show  (jffthe  j)ictui’es. 
I  asked  kSinith  how  he  liked  that  plan.  ‘  Not  at  all,’  he  r(‘plied  ; 
‘above  ther(‘  is  a  blaze  of  light,  and  btdow,  nothing  but  darkFiess  anil 
gnashing  of  teeth.’” 

Me  find  one  other  witticism  whiidi  might  very  ])lausibly  have 
hivn  passed  olf  as  Smith’s,  had  the  editor’s  lax  veraeity  have 
tolerated  sueh  an  act  of  false  aililiation:  ”  1  onc(‘  observed  to  a 
‘^otch  lady,”  says  Mr.  Rogers,  “  how  desirable  it  was  in  any 
Ainger  to  how  prcsrtKr  of  i/iind.  ‘  I  had  rather,’  she  rejoineil, 
‘  have  (ibncnce  of  hodyf  ” 

Me  have  thus  brielly  presented  to  the  reader  the  cream  of 
this  volume.  We  cannot  say  that  xve  consider  any  part  of  it  as 
bdiouK  reading,  but  we  must  confess  to  surprisis  that  a  man  who 
for  twenty  years  associated  with  all  the  most  distinguished  iinai 
^f  his  time  (and  he  had  oiu*  or  two  gossiping  breakfast  parties 
jK*r  wirk),  should  have  furnished  such  .slight  notices  of  the  j»rivate 
hrstory  ol  Ids  times.  W  e  are  tem])ted  to  suspect  that  personal 
^ntipathii's  must  account  for  the  absence  of  some  names  from 
this  Volume  which  we  had  anticipated  to  find  in  its  ])ages, 
a-'wociated  with  some  interesting  details  of  their  character  and 

t^^onversation. 
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Art.  VI II. — CAm  Hook  of  liotany :  bcinq  an  Tntroduction  to  the 
Stuilq  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  By  .1.  11.  Bultour, 
r.H.S.K.,  iVotessor  ot*  Alt'iliiMiu'  and  Botany  in  tlu'  rniviTsitv 
of  Kdinhur^h.  In  Two  Parts.  Edinburgh:  A.  [and  C.  Black, 
iSoM— 5. 

2.  Annales  dea  Sciences  XafureUes,  comprenant  In  Zoologie,  la  liota- 
nitfut\  V  Anatomic  rt  la  Phgsiologie  compane  des  denx  litgnrs  et 
r historic  des  corps  onpinisfs  ftssilcs.  Par.  M.M.  .Milnc- 

Kilwards,  Ad.  Brongniart,  ot  d.  Dcoaisne  Fourth  Scrie.'<,  Vols. 

1.,  I!.,  lll.ainl  IV.  I’aris :  Victor  M:isson.  iS.jl  — 5. 
d.  -f  Comparative  View  of  the  more  important  Staqts  of  Development 
of  some  of  the  hiqher  Crgptogamia  and  the  ]*hanerogamin.  Bv 
(^harlcs  dcnncr.  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Vol.  V. 
Fdiid>urgh.  lS5t>. 

V.  Principles  of  the  Anatomg  and  Phqsiologg  of  the  I  egefahle  ('ell, 
Bv  Hugo  von  Mold,  Proh'ssor  of  Bot;iny  in  tlu*  I  niversity  of 
Tubingen,  translated  (with  the  Author’s  Permission)  hy  Arthur 
llentVey,  F.K.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King’s  C’ollege,  liomloii. 
liondon:  .lohn  ^  ;m  Vorst.  lsr)2. 

o.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  and  Transactions  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  b’diti'd  by  I’dwin  Ban* 
ke^ter,  M.l).,  and  (leorge  Bush,  F.K.V.S.F.  Xew  St'ries. 
Vols.  1.,  II.,  ML,  IV.  liOndon :  Samuel  lligahw.  lS5d, 
iS.'it,  ISo.'i,  IS.’iO. 

G.  fhe  Anatomg  of  Plants  :  with  an  Idea  of  a  Idiilosophical  History 
of  I*lants  :  and  several  other  Lectures  read  before  the  Iiog<d 
Society.  By  Xehemiah  (irt'w,  M.D.,  v^e.  Printed  bv  \V. 
Ivawlins,  for  the  Author.  iBS2.  f’olio,  j)|).  BOI. 

7.  The  Temperature  of  the  Seasons,  and  its  in  fluence  on  Tnoryanic 
Objects  and  on  Plants  and  Animals.  Bv  .lohn  Fh'ming,  H.B., 
Prolessor  of  Xatural  Seieiu'e,  New  i^olh'*:e,  fidinhuri:!!.  John- 
stone  and  Hunter,  Edinburgh  and  London.  iSoI. 

S.  On  the  Connexion  between  the  ALorpholoyical  and  ('hcnncnl 
(Characters  of  Plants.  By  .1.  Wardrop.  Pn»ce(*dings  of  Bidan- 
ical  SiK*iety  of  Eilinburgh,  of  1  Uh  February,  ISoB. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  “His  Most  Saen'd  ^lajestv  Charles 
11.,  Sir  (’hristopher  nai,  IMLS.,  and  other  curious  gentle¬ 
men,  luemhers  ot  tlu'  Uoy  al  S)eiety' of  London,  W(*rt*  suddenly 
startle<l  from  their  lU'opriety  hy  tlie  announeemenl  of  Xehemiah 
( i  rew  : — 

“Ih.at  there  are  those  things  within  a  plant,  little  less  admirable, 
than  ^^itldn  an  :inimal.  That  a  plant,  as  well  as  an  :inim:d,  is  com- 
|>osed  ot  s<‘veral  org;iideal  parts  ;  some  wlu'reof  inav  hi‘  erdled  its 
l»owels.  That  cNcry  plant  hath  bowels  of  divers  kinds,  eontaining 
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dirers  kind  of  liquors.  That  even  a  plant  lives  partly  upon  air,  for 
the  reception  whereof  it  hath  those  parts  which  are  answerable  to 
lungs.  So  that  a  plant  is,  as  it  were,  an  animal  in  quires ;  as  an 
animal  is  a  plant,  or  rather  several  plants  bound  up  into  one  volume. 

‘‘  Again,  that  all  the  said  organs,  bowels,  or  other  parts,  are  as 
artificially  made ;  and  for  their  place  and  number,  as  punctually  set 
together  as  all  the  mathcmatik  lines  of  a  ilower  or  face.  That  the 
staple  of  the  stulf  is  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  no  silk-worm  is  ablo  to 
draw  anvthing  near  so  small  a  thread.  »So  that  one  who  walks  about 
with  the  meanest  stick,  holds  a  piece  of  Nature’s  handicraft  which 
far  surpasses  the  most  elaborate  woof  or  needle-work  in  the  world. 

“  That  by  all  these  means  the  ascent  of  tlie  sap,  the  distribution 
of  the  air,*  the  confection  of  several  sorts  of  liquors,  as  lymphas, 
milks,  oyls,  balsames,  with  other  parts  of  vegetation,  are  all  contrived 
and  brouglit  about  in  a  mechanical  way.  lu  sum,  your  JMajesty 
will  tinil  tliat  we  are  come  ashore  into  a  new  world,  whereof  we  see 
no  end. 

“It  may  bo  that  some  will  say  into  another  Utopia.  Yet  not  I, 
but  Nature,  speaketh  these  tilings.” — Greiv^s  Anatomy,  of 
Plants,  Epistle  Dedicatory,  pp.  3,  4, 


The  laborious  investigations,  w^bose  general  results  are  thus 
curtly  indicated  by  their  author,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  structural  phenomena  of  plants,  and 
althougli  w’c  are  now^  amused  at  their  numerous  errors,  they 
formed  a  bold  step  in  advance  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  naturalists  of  establislu'd  reputation  gravely 
brought  up  the  authority  of  Aristotle  to  prove  that  sheep  had 
two  toes,  and  other  ccpially  abstruse  philoso])hical  problems, 
which  their  own  observations  had  not  jienctrated.  (jircw'’s  rc- 
warches  might  well  have  drawm  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
induced  further  investigation  ;  but  then,  as  in  later  times,  bota¬ 
nists  must ,  w'e  fear,  have  enjoyed  that  low’  measure  of  intellectual 
capacity  which  an  eminent  authority  accords  to  them. 

There  was,  however,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  imperfection  of 
optical  instruments.  The  great  advances  that  have  been  made 
ot  late  years  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  for  w’hich  w’e 
are  in  great  measure  indebted  to  men  still  living  among  us, 
nre  mainh'  due  to  the  assiduity  w’itli  w’hicb  improvements  in  th(3 
jmcroscope  have  been  develo])ed  ;  for  this  is  the  instrument 
(more  important  than  any  other  to  pliilosojdiy  at  its  present 
btage)  whereby  we  may  hope*  to  place  the  natural  sciences  in  a 
Worthy  position.  This  day  it  is  doing  for  the  science  of  life 
J  ^t  the  telescope  has  done  for  astronomy;  and  inasmucli  as 
nowlt^dge  of  vital  phenomena  of  life  is  of  higher  concern  tlian 
.  ^t  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  dead  matter,  so  much  more 
important  to  man  wdll  be  the  results.  The  idle  toy  of  former 
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years  has  bi‘Come  the  preat  tool  of  intellectual  proj^ress.  “About 
the  time  of  the  iiiveiitioii  of  the  t<‘leseo])i‘,”  says  Dr.  Chalniei-s, 
“  another  instrument  was  formed  which  laid  open  a  scc'iie  no  hss 
wonderful,  and  rewanhsl  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man.  This 
was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in  overv 
star;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom,  'fhe  one 
tauf^ht  mo  that  this  mij^hty  j^lobo,  with  the  whole  burden  of  \{n 
jM^ople  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  Held 
of  immensity;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of  sand 
may  harl)our  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy 
population.  Tlie  one  told  me  of  the  insigniticaiice  of  the  world 
1  tread  upon  ;  tlu^  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insigniticaiice; 
for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the 
llowers  of  <‘very  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  (‘very  rivulet,  tiiere 
are  worlds  t(‘iMning  with  lite,  and  numberless  as  tin*  glories  of 
th(‘  tirmanu‘nt.  Tin*  one  has  suggi'sted  to  me,  that  lu'xond  and 
abov«*  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may  lx*  tiehls  of  (•rt‘ation 
which  swet'p  imm(‘asui\d)ly  along,  and  carry  tin*  impress  of  the 
Almighty’s  hand  to  tin*  remot(*st  scenes  of  the  universe;  the 
other  .sugg(*sts  to  me,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  ininutc- 
ness,  which  the  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there 
may  be  a  r(*gion  of  invisibles  ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside 
tin*  mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we 
might  see  a  theatre  of  as  maiiv  wonders  as  astronomv  has  un- 
fohh'd— a  univ(*r.se  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to 
eludi*  all  tin*  |)< overs  of  the  niicroscop<‘ ;  but  wln're  tin*  wonder¬ 
working  (iod  linds  room  for  the  exercise  of  1 1  is  attrihutt*s, 
when*  lit*  can  raist*  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  till  and 
animate  thi'in  all  with  the  evidence  of  II is  glory.  " 

Daily  outjKuirings  of  the  press  indicate  the  energy  and  zeal 
with  which  vegetable  anatomists  and  physiologists  an*  labouring 
to  ext(*nd  the  lK)undaries  of  their  science.  \\  e  wish  that  their 
results  were  in  a  more  presentable  form — in  a  form  l>(*tter  cal- 
culatiHl  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public.  Hut 
those  who,  in  tin*  van  of  .sc’ience,  seek  out  new*  ]>aths  ot  truth, 
are  likt*  the  lli*st  wand(*rers  in  a  primeval  forest, — they  show  the 
way  tor  a  luture  civilization,  couteuted  themselv(‘S  to  wander 
alone  and  unluH  ded. 

We  inust  |H*rmit  tlie  list  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  article 
to  indieati*  to  tin*  .sidentitic  studi'iit  the  sources  of  information  on 
sonn*  ot  the  mon*  im|K)rtant  researches  of  the  last  vear  or  two, 
and  will  proi'eel  to  discu'^s  bri(*tly  one  or  two  ])ha.ses  in  the 
plants  lile,  which,  in>t  being  of  an  exclusively  technical  charac¬ 
ter,  seem  to  merit  more  general  attention. 

At  the  out>  t  wo  are  met  with  the  (question,  u'/taf  is  u  pM! 
aud  to  tliis  question  it  is  perhaps  more  needtul  to  give  soffl® 
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I  heed  than  many  readers  may  imagine,  lor  the  point  has  not  yet 

I  boon  satislactoVily  dotcnninod.  Animals  and  plants  in  their 

I  hiffhor  Ibriiis,  indeed,  present  distinctions  sufiiciently  obvious ; 

I  iK)  much  so,  that  the  difhculty  would  rather  seem  to  be  to  find 

if  points  ot'  resemblance  than  of  ditibrence;  but  in  the  simpler 

P  organisms  forminp^  the  lower  links  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 

p  kini?iioius,  it  is  very  diilicult  to  trace  real  dillcrences,  so  that  the 

P  two  kiiifit^loms  seem  to  merp:e  into  each  other.  The  external 

I  forms  of  the  lower  organisms,  such  as  diatomaceie,  are  so  very 

I  distinct  both  from  what  we  usually  regard  as  animals  and  ])lants, 

I  that  this  atfords  no  means  of  distinction.  Jn  like  manner,  the 

I!  lower  tbriiis  of  vegetation  are  capable  of  locomotion,  an  endow- 

j|  ment  which  cannot,  tlierelbre,  be  regardc'd  as  evidence  of  animal 

If  nature;  while  the  re])etition  ol*  the  cellulose  and  starch  struc- 

I  tures  of  ])lants  in  certain  animal  tissues,  equally  debar  the 

||  naturalist  from  founding  any  chemical  distinction  between  the 

I  two  kingdoms. 

i  'searches  into  the  limits  between  animals  and  plants  load, 

I-  as  Sehniidt  remarks,  to  the  conclusion,  ‘  that  from  man  to  tlio  primary 

|f  animal  and  vegetable  cell  there  ('xists  no  gap  in  the  realization  of  a 

general  idea  upon  which  nature,  as  a  whole  is  based.  There  is  no 
1;  abrupt  transition  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  but  an  insensible 

1;  gradation.  Th(‘  spire  or  germ  of  the  vaneberia  clarata,  oiu'  of  the 

i  alpr,  with  its  vibrating  tilaments,  seems  to  resemble  the  young 

I  medusa,  and  the  embryonic  cell  of  the  swimming  ascidian,  ...  in 

It  tormer  wo  have  the  higher  stag()  of  develoj)ment  of  the  plant,  in 

H  the  latter  the  simple  form  of  the  animal.’” — Balfour's  Class  Book  of 

I  ^otanjf,  pp.  2,  d. 


I  ^  hile  animals  are  endowed  with  organs  of  locomotion  and 
b  other  means,  giving  them  great  powers  of  selecting  their  hwd, 

j;  vegetables,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  their  higher 

[!  lonns,  stationary  organisms,  depc'iuleiit  for  tludr  nutrient  sup¬ 

plies  upon  the  earth  and  air  immediately  around  them.  Even 
plants,  however,  have  certain  pcjwers  of  selecting  from  the 
f  substances  presmited  to  the  absorbent  surfaces  of  their  roots, 

,i  although  thesis  an*  not  always  sutlicient  to  })revcnt  the  ab- 

s;  ‘oqdioii  ot  injurious  matters.  The  animal  feeds  on  food  (plants 

und  flesh)  already  organized,  and  ultimately  icstores  its  elc- 
inents  to  the  earth  and  air;  the  vegetable,  on  the  contrary, 
ij  uerivc^s  its  elements  from  the  earth  and  air,  and  translbrms 
m  into organized  matters. 

I]  he  peopling  of  the  world  bv  two  classes  of  antagonistic  or- 

i|  ?uru.sms-  jdaiits  and  animals  —  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

I  ?*^^gcments  in  nature,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  most 

!  i  ^portant  phenomena  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  deal. 

i  ■; 
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The  distribution  of  plants  and  of  animals  over  the  ^lobe  follow  s 
nearly  the  same  law ;  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases 
where  they  are  not  associated  toj^ether,  for  they  not  only  both 
depend  uiK)n  like  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  but  they  in¬ 
sensibly  minister  to  each  other’s  wants.  The  animal,  in  eveiw’ 
breath,* exhales  a  gas  (carbonic  acid),  not  only  unsuitable  for 
being  again  taken  into  the  lungs,  but  highly  poisonous,  so  that 
the  very  act  of  life  vitiates  the  atmosphere,  and  tends  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  all  animal  life.  The  plant,  an  animate,  but  insensate 
thing,  is  ready  with  its  thousand  mouths  on  each  of  its  thousand 
leaves  to  inhale  the  vitiated  air,  abstract  the  carbon  for  the 
building  up  of  its  own  wooden  framework,  and  give  back  the 
(to  it  useless)  oxygen  to  ])urify  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it 
wholesome  to  the  animal  creation,  (’oiild  anything  be  more 
beautiful  than  this?  each  playing  its  harmonious  ])art  on  the 
stage  of  organic  life,  so  as  to  serve  its  own  and  its  neighbours’eiids. 

This  purifying  action  of  the  ]dant  on  the  air  wt‘  breathe,  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  of  chemical  science,  and 
has  Ixvn  well  illustrated  in  its  sanitary  bearings,  hhve  hundred 
experiments  led  Ingenhousz  to  the  following  results  :  IMaiits 
possess  the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen  ;  this  operation  com¬ 
mences  some  time  after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon, 
is  more  i)r  less  vigorous,  according  to  the  clearness  of  tlu‘  dav 
and  the  exj)osure  of  the  plant  to  sunshine,  and  is  su^peiided 
during  the  night,  so  that  plants  continually  in  tli('  shade 
deteriorate  the  air;  uikKt  proper  exposure,  leaves,  stems,  and 
green  branches,  ])urify  the'  air,  acrid  and  poisonous  plants  acting 
in  this  rcsjM'ct  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  salutary;  the  juirc 
air  (oxvgeii)  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  lower  surlUce  of  the  leat, 
young  leaves  do  not  furnish  so  much  as  those  tliat  have  acquiriHl 
lull  vigour,  and  some  jilauts  yield  purer  air  than  other>,  aquatics 
excelling  all  others  in  this  respect. 

An  intcri'sting  illustration  of  the  mutual  dependence  ol  the 
animal  and  vegidahlc  kingdoms  is  aifordod  in  the  “  I’arlour 
Aquarium,”  a  domestic  habitation  for  lishes,  mollusca,  and 
ncquatic  plants;  and  his  is,  in  fact,  the  princij)le  upon 
which  the  whole  arrangement  is  made  to  depend:  “Ihe 
tish  in  its  ri'spiration  consumes  the  oxvgeii  held  in  solu* 
tiou  by  the  water,  as  atmospheric  air  furnishes  carbonic  acid, 
f(XHls  on  the  iust'cts  and  young  snails,  and  excretes  material 
well  adapted  as  a  rich  vegetable  food.  The  plant  by  its  respira¬ 
tion  consumes  the  carbonic  acid  produced  hv  the  fish,  appt^T^^' 
ating  the  earlxm  to  the  eonstruction  of  its  tissues,  and  lilx'rates 
the  oxygen  in  its  gascxius  state  to  sustain  the  healthy  luiiciioi^ 
of  the  uuimul  life,  at  the  siime  time  that  it  feeds  on  the  rejected 
matter,  which  has  fultillod  its  purposes  in  the  nourisluneiit  e 
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the  fish  prosorvos  tlie  water  (‘onsfaiitl}-  In  a  clean 

and  healthy  condition.  The  slimy  snaih  tindinp:  its  proper 
nutriineiit  in  the  decoin posin*:!:  ve^*etahle  matter,  and  ininuto 
conlervoid  growth,  prevents  their  accumnlatiou,  and,  by  its 
vital  pinvors  converts  what  would  otherwise  act  as  a  poison  into  a 
rich  and  Iruitliil  nutriment,  again  to  constitue  a  ])abuluni  for 
vegetable  life,  while  it  also  acts  the  important  part  of  purveyor, 
(or  rather  prey)  to  its  tinny  neighbour.”  Tlie  marine  vivaria 
at  Regent’s  Park  are  a  modification  of  the  same  invention. 

Tlio  reason  why  the  decomposing  action  of  aquatic  jdants 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  that  of  land  ones  is,  that  the  latter 
have  all  their  organs  invested  in  an  epidermis  or  skin,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  former,  whose  tissues  therefore  present  a  greater 
exposed  surlace ;  this  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  all  those  aquatic 
plants  whose  leaves  are  submerged. 

The  land  plants  are,  however,  furnished  with  mouths  or 
breathing  pores  (stomata)  in  their  skin,  which  provide  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  transpiration  of  fluids. 

Botanists  have  made  some  interesting  calculations  of  the 
number  of  these  mouths  on  a  scpiare  inch  of  surface  of  different 
plants,  the  general  ri'sult  of  which  is,  that  their  size,  number, 
and  arrangement  are  strictly  in  aeeordanec  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plant,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
In  most  plant  they  chiefly  occur  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  many  evergreen  shrubs, 
which  arc  thereby  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  moist  exhalations 
from  the  soil  and  herbage  beneath,  without  suffering  from  a 
scorching  sun.  Ihit  in  some  plants  this  law  is  reversed,  and  the 
reason  ot  this  is  usually  obvious  enough,  and  presents  a  most 
heautiliil  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  ])laut  to  its  habits 
of  life.  Thus,  water-lilies  and  other  plants  whose  leaves  float 
en  the  surfiiceof  water,  or  lie  flat  on  the  soil,  have  no  mouths  on 
their  under  surface,  but  are  supplied  with  an  increased  number 
on  their  upper  surface,  which  alone  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  While  attending  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Asso(‘iation  at  Glasgow,  we  made  some'  curious  observations  on 
the  number  of  mouths  on  the  upper  surface'  of  the  royal  watcr- 
d},  then  flowering  beautifully  in  theCrlasgow(»ardcn  ;  these  gave 
the  following  results  :  (*ach  inouth  of  the  royal  flower  measured 
the  nine-hundred-and-sixtieth  ])art  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  one 
square  inch  of  surface  contained  ldO,S4:iof  these  mouths;  and 
one  ordinary  sized  Irr/f  of  tliis  gigantic  plant,  with  ii  surface  of 

squari*  inches,  contained  upwardsof  twenty-five  millions 
^  mouths  (2o,720,0d7),  or  nearlv  as  many  as  are  possessed  by 
^  ^  British  subjects  of  her  Majesty.  Such  facts  indicate 

o  plants  are  not  prepared  to  swallow  solid  food,  like  higher 
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they  are.  at  least,  amply  provided  ^nth  the  means  of 
abstractinc:  iVom  ambient  elements  the  materials  required  for 
building  u])  their  structures. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  useful  nppendap:e  of  a  inoutli,  wo  wore 
to  liint  that  j)lants  also  wore  a  beard,  wt‘  fear  our  reader  would 
ho  apt,  involuntarily,  to  stroke  his  chin  and  (.  xclaini,  what  lu  xt'r 
and  next  ?  lint  such  is,  in  reality,  tlu‘  la(‘t.  An  evor^roeii 
shrub,  called  oh'ander,  which  is  s])arin}^dy  distributed  alon^Mlie 
shores  of  the  ^lediterraneaii,  more  abundant  on  liehaiioii,  and 
common  in  many  ])arts  of  India,  has  its  mouths  carefully  ])ro. 
tected  by  closely-set,  incurved  liairs,  which  rej^ulatt'  (‘vaj>oration, 
and  probably  collect  moisture  from  the  atmos])here.  And  this 
plant  (which  is  so  mucli  prized  for  its  bi'antiful  llowers,  althou^di 
its  wood  has  often  poisoned  gallant  trooj)s,  wlieii  used  asskcwer> 
in  camp  cooking),  is  not  tlu'  only  beanh'd  ])lant ;  the  dry-h'aved 
banksias  and  otlu'r  abnormal  ])lants  which  form  tlu'  Au>lraliiin 
foH'sts,  are  abundantly  ])rovided  with  tlie  harhatt*  apjHUidaire, 
without  which,  imh'ecl,  their  leaves  ])rohal)ly  coidd  not  endure 
the  excessive  drou<>hts  to  wliich  they  are  suhjeett'd. 

While  botanists  can  tell  us  (in  words  not  too  jdain  indeed), 
the  manner  in  which  the  ])lant  increases  its  size,  and  ^iv(‘s  hirth 
to  its  various  parts  and  products, — while  they  can  ('Xplain  the 
actions  which  ^ive  rise  to  these  ])henoniena,  tliere  are  certaiu 
other  facts,  t)f  not  less  interest  to  the  general  ohst'rver  of  nature, 
which  they  eainiof  explain.  These  are  the  periodic  phenomena, 
and  the  movements,  of  flowering  plants.  We  all  know,  as  well 
as  l>otanists  can  tell  us,  that  the  snowdrop  exj)ands  its  pale 
blossoms  in  the  month  of  February,  tliat  tin*  “  pale  ])rimro>e, 
and  the  “sweet  violet,”  wait  for  the  gentler  breezes  of  March 
and  April,  while  “tlie  rose  is  but  a  summer  flower,”  the  dahlia, 
an  autumn  one,  and  the  ( diristnias  rose  a  jnoduct  of  cold  IK- 
ceinlxT  weather.  Now  when  we  are  tidd  that  <‘ach  jdaiit 
requires,  for  the  pr<Mluction  of  its  flowers,  a  certain  annuint  of 
light  and  luuit,  our  knowledge  is  hut  very  little  aelvanced;  the 
way  in  which  these  force's  ae*t  is  still  a  mystery,  (  'eitain  it  is. 
however,  that  e'ach  flower  has  its  a})])ointe‘ei  time*,  and  peTsons  re¬ 
siding  in  the  country  will  find  that  a  record  of  the'  flowe'ring  of 
]>lants  will  afforel.  not  e)nly  an  agiveabh'  uecupatioii  in  registering 
an  inte'rt'sting  se'rie's  of  pheiieunena,  hut  will  afford  a  ])recise  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  characte'r  e)f  the  se'a'on  as  it  affects  tlie  hushandinan, 
ami  will  further  ojH'u  up  many  inqxu'tant  epie'stions  n'lating  t<^ 
the  influence  eef  e'xte-rnal  age'iits  and  circumstance's  upeui  jdant**. 

lie  sides  this  seasonal  fhewering,  hnwe'vcr,  tlu're'  is  another  no 
less  eurieais.  It  is  the  diurnal  flowering  of  plants  ;  for  wc  find 
that  certain  flowers  always  open  at  certain  hejursejf  the  day.  and 
a-s  punctually  close'  again. 


the  plant,  as  it  lives  A3,D  moves. 
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“  On  enterinc:  n  garden  at  noon  during  a  bright  sunsliine,  an  ordi- 
narv  observer  mav  perceive  many  of  the  llowers  fully  exj)auded,  and 
leaning  towards  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eniov  the  full  intluences  of  the  invigorating  rays.  Other  flowers, 
however,  may  he  observed  in  an  opposite  condition,  with  their  pOals 
variouslv  approximating,  so  as  to  prevent  the  solar  rays  from  falling 
directlv  upon  them.  Some  of  these  flowers  had  exhibited  an  expanded 
state  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day,  as  the  common  yellow  goatsbeard, 
which  opens  its  flowers  early  in  the  morning,  but  closes  them  towards 
mid-day,  except  in  cloudy  weather — a  character  which  has  proenn'd 
for  it  the  title  of  ‘  Go-fo-hed-af-noon.'  Other  plants  delay  the  opening 
of  their  ilowers  even  to  sunset,  as  the  evening  primrose.  ^Many 
parts  not  only  close  their  flowers  on  the  a])proach  of  evening,  but 
hang  down  their  heads  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  This  drooping 
ianot  ‘caused  by  the  weight  of  the  flowers,  for  the  fruit  in  most  of 
them  is  much  heavier,  and  yet  stands  erect  on  the  very  sanu'  stalk.’ 
The  papilionaceous  flowers  (to  which  the  pea  belongs)  in  general 
spread  their  wings  in  line  weather,  admitting  the  sun  and  air  to  the 
parts  within,  whereas  many  of  them  not  only  close  their  petals,  but 
also  derive  additional  protection  from  the  green  leaves  of  the  plant 
folding  closely  about  them.” — Flcmintfs  Temperature  of  the  Seasons^ 
pp.  50,  51. 


This  regularity  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  certain  flowers 
has  It'd  to  the  construction  of  wliat  is  called  the  Floral  Clock, 
each  hour  of  the  day  being  indicated  by  the  opening  or  closing 
of  a  certain  flower.  The  following  is  the  horological  calendar 
formed  on  this  principle  by  Linnaeus : — 


Yellow  goatsbeard 
Smooth  hawksbeard 
Wild  succory 
Dandelion 
Spotted  catsear 
Sow  thistles 
Water  lilies 
Small  Cape  marigold 
Scarlet  pimpernel 
Field  marigold 
Ice  plan*^ 

San  dworts 

Knotted  figwort  ,  , 

Common  tStar  of  Bethlehem 
Many  figworts 
Afternoon  squill  . 

Manel  of  Pern  . 

^ad  pelargonium  . 
^ight-flowering  catchfly 
Night-flowering  Cereus 


Hour*  at  which  Flowers  open. 


5 

A.M. 

4—5 

5 

5— H 

» 

(> 

0—7 

>> 

7 

7 

V 

8 

» 

9 

jy 

9—10 

yy 

9—10 

'y 

10—11 

yy 

11 

yy 

V2  NOON. 

2 

P.M. 

r 

•> 

yy 

0 

yy 

8—9 

yy 

10 

yy 
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.lean  Taul  riichtcr  carries  the  idea  further,  and  constructs  a 
human  clock  on  the  same  principle  : — 

believe  tlie  Flovver-eloek  of  I.inn.Tiis,  in  Tpsal,  wliose  wheels 
are  the  sun  and  earth,  and  whose  index  li<;nres  are  llowers,  of  which 
one  always  awakens  and  opens  later  tiian  another,  was  what  seeretlv 
succ;ested  my  conception  of  the  human  clock;  I  formerly  occupied 
two"  chambers  in  Schceraw,  in  the  middle  of  the  market-])lace :  from 
the  front-room,  T  overlooked  the  whole  market-place  and  the  royal 
buildinc;s,  and  from  the  back  one  the  botanical  "arden.  AVhocver 
now  dwells  in  these  two  rooms  ])ossesses  an  excellent  harmony, 
arranged  to  his  hand,  between  the  llower-cloek  in  the  ejarden  and 
the  human-clock  in  the  market-]daee.  At  thret'  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
inp;,  the  vidlow  meadow  p^oatsbeard  opens,’  and  bides  awake,  and 
the  stable-boy  bepjins  to  rattle,  and  feed  the  horses  beneath  the 
lodpter.  At  four  o’clock,  the  little  hawkweed  awakes,  choristers  going 
to  the  cathedral,  who  are  clocks  with  chimes,  and  the  bakers.  At 
five,  kitchen-maids,  dairy-maids,  and  butter-cups  awake.  At  six.  the 
sow-thistle  and  cooks.  At  seven  o’clock,  many  of  the  lady’s-maids 
are  awake  in  the  palace,  the  chicory  in  my  botanical  garden,  and 
some  tradesmen.  At  eight  o’clock,  all  the  colleges  awake,  and  tho 
little  yellow  mou>e-ear.  At  nine  o’clock,  the  female  nobility  already 
begin  to  stir,  and  the  marigold  ;  and  evt'ii  many  young  ladies  who  have 
come  from  the  country  on  a  visit,  begin  to  look  out  of  their  windows. 
Between  tmi  and  elevt'u  o'clock,  tlu'  court  ladies,  and  the  whole  statT 
of  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  the  green  colewort,  and  the  al[»ine  dande¬ 
lion,  and  the  reader  of  the  princess,  rouse  them>elves  out  of  their 
morning  sleep;  and  the  whole  palace,  considering  that  thi‘  morning 
sun  gh'ams  so  brightly  to-ilav  from  tho  loftv  skv  through  the  coloured 
silk  curtain'^,  curtails  a  little  of  its  slumber.  At  twidvt'  o'clock,  the 
prince,  at  one,  his  wife  and  the  carnation,  have  tludr  eyes  open  in 
their  tlower-vase.  What  awakes  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o’cloek, 
is  only  the  red  hawkweed,  and  the  night  watchman,  as  cuckoo  clock, 
and  the.‘<e  two  only  tell  the  time  as  evening  clocks  and  noon  clocks. 
From  the  hot  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  man  who,  like  the  jjtlnp  plant, 
tirst  o]’>ens  them  at  five  o’clock,  we  will  turn  our  own  in  pity  aside. 
It  is  a  rich  man  who  has  taken  the  jalap,  and  who  onlv  exchanges 
the  ti'ver  fancies  of  being  griped  with  hot  pincers  for  waking  gripes. 
I  could  never  know  when  it  was  two  o’clock,  because  at  that  time, 
tt>gether  with  a  thousand  other  stout  gentlemen,  and  the  yellow 
mo\Hc-t‘ar,  I  always  t\*ll  asleep,  but  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
.and  thn'c  in  the  morning,  I  awoke  as  rcgularlv'  as  though  1  was  a 
repeater.  I  hus  we  mortals  mav  be  a  tlower-clock  for  higher  btdngs, 
when  our  tlowerdeavcs  close  on  our  last  bed;  or  sand  clocks,  when 
the  sand  ot  our  lite  is  so  run  down  that  it  is  renewed  in  the  other 
worlil,  or  picture-clocks,  because,  when  our  death-bell  here  below 
.•^trikes  and  rings,  our  image  steps  forth  from  its  ease  into  the  next 
worhl.  (hi  each  event  of  the  kind,  when  seventy  years  ot  human 
life  h.ave  passed  aw.ay,  they  mav  pcrha})s  say,  ‘  AVfiat !  another  hour 
aln\ady  gone!  how  the  time  flies  !’ '' -^Balfour' k  Phyto-Theology.  PP* 
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JX.  —  Forms.  By  AValtcr  1\.  Casscls.  T.ondon :  Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co.  .1850. 

2.  }fnn  in  Paradise  ;  a  Poem  in  Six  Books :  with  Lyrical  Poems.  By 

John  Edmund  Bcado.  London  :  liOngman  and  Co.  1856. 

3.  The  Mystic  and  other  Poems.  By  Philip  James  Bailey,  Author  of 

“Festus.”  London:  Chapman  and  Hall.  1855. 

In  the  annals  of  poetic  literature,  the  present  ap:o  will  be  re- 
jjarded  by  posterity  as  stamped  with  that  mediocrity  of  genius 
which  Horace  tells  ns  that  neither  the  gods  nor  men  can  tolerate. 
The  greater  luminaries  of  the  past  generation  have  set ;  the  very 
stars  have  waiu'd  ;  and  as  far  as  this  department  of  literature  is 
concerned,  we  are  left  in  that  twilight  hour  in  which  we  only 
long  for  the  morning.  In  addition  to  this,  the  last  of  the 
luminaries  has  left,  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  only  a 
a  meteoric  and  delusive  haze.  AVc  must  attribute  to  the  school 
founded  by  ^Ir.  AVordsworth  the  present  vicious  condition  of  our 
poetic  literature.  Against  the  vices  of  that  school  we  have 
repeatedly  protested.  It  was  the  school  of  mysticism,  and  its 
adherents  have  only  succeeded  in  copying  and  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  and  errors  of  the  founder.  lie  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  everything  was  a  suitable  subject  for  poetry,  and 
ne  exemplifies  this  in  his  writings  from  metaphysics  to  leech- 
grthering;  from  the  [board  of  diplomacy  to  the  high  chair  in 
the  nursery.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  small  proportion  of 
his  writings  are  silly,  and  a  large  proportion  unintelligible.  Jlis 
present  successor  in  the  laurels  conferred  by  the  crown  inherits 
both  his  defects ;  the  undiseernibility  of  an  idea  in  his  larger 
poems,  and  in  his  minor  ones,  such  poetic  beauties  as 

“  Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping  rope, 

AVill  hit  you  in  the  eye.” 

^ell  did  Air.  Hogers  say,  “  People  are  now  so  fond  of  the 
ohmire  in  poetry,  that  they  can  perceive  no  deep  thinking  in  that 
darling  man  I'ope,  because  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
^uch  admirable  clearness.” 

These  observations  are  naturally  suggesti'd  by  the  volumes 
Wore  us.  The  most  daring  of  them  is  that  of  Mr.  Keade.  He 
has  attempted  the  theme  of  the  l\aradise  Lost,  and  wo  cannot  but 
think  that  he  has  eonsjiicuously  failed.  In  every  page  we  seem  to 
^cot  the  shade  of  Milton  with  an  exjm'ssion  between  a  frown 
^nd  a  smile.  The  contrast  between  the  “  Paradise  ].<ost and 
Hr.  Kfadc’s  “  Man  in  Paradise, is  absolutely  painful,  and  yet 
jt  obtrudes  itself  incessantly  upon  us.  AVe  will  take  a  single 
'^stance  from  the  opening  oi  the  fourth  book :  — 
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“He  scarce  bad  ended,  speech  bep:un  in  si^bs, 

.And  closed,  when  slowly  grew  before  them,  shaped 
As  from  interwoven  air,  a  substant  form. 

Human,  but  of  dimension  undefined  ; 

What  seemed  a  halo  crowned  his  brows,  as  shed 
From  star  remote;  advancing  on  the  twain. 

The  shadow  of  his  august  presence  fell, 

On  Adam’s  front,  projected  till  he  stood 
In  darkness,  bright  day  flashing  round  him  still; 

His  eyes  shot  from  profoundest  azure  depths 
T^ncertain  light,  where  searching  visions  found 
No  resting  plact*;  his  voice  was  as  the  low 
And  doubtful  souinl  of  distant  waterfalls, 

Or  forest  leaves  while  (picstioning  audibly 
The  felt  and  coining  storm. 

‘  Sole  son  of  earth ! 

1  am  the  doubt,  self  nourished,  in  thee  born ; 

I  made  even  thy  reflexion  visible. 

Of  the  one  spiritual  life  produced  ; 

As  tlu>u,  am  I,  which  was  when  thou  wert  not. 

That,  when  to  thy  original  dust  consigned 
Shall  mouhl  and  animate  sublimer  forms 
Treading  upon  thy  grave  and  monument ; 

Formless  w(‘rt  thou,  apportionate  of  sjiace. 

Which  is  the  generative  air,  sole  fount 
And  emanation  of  vitality, 

Hiv(T-like,  flowing  through  forms  infinite.’  ” 

In  the  first  paragraph  quoted  the  reader  w  ill  be  reminded  by 
the  words,  “  Wluit  seemed  a  halo  crowned  his  brows”  of  the 
passage  in  Milton  descriptive  of  death  : — 

“  Wimt  seemed  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  erown  had  on.” 

M  bich  Mr.  Hurko  cites  ns  a  grand  exam])le  “of  the  (►bscure 
cx)ntributing  to  the  sublime.”  A  comparison  of  the  august 
piissiige  in  wliieh  thest'  lines  occur,  with  tlie  quotation  we  have 
made  from  Mr.  Keade,  will  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  wisdom 
dis]day«*<l  hy  the  latter  in  adopting  tlie  theme  of  that  great 
biird,  who  “  passed  the  tlaming  Ixiunds  of  space  and  time.” 

(hie  other  passage  has  Ikh-Ui  quoted  hy  the  critics  with  admi¬ 
ration,  which,  without  passing  an  opinion  about  its  merits,  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  As  to  the  latter  paragraph 
w'c  commend  it  to  the  study  of  the  (uirious,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  detect  some  meaning  in  it,  which,  we  confess,  we  fail 
to  piTceive. 

“  Solemn  Fiirth  silently  responded  rae ! 

The  tongueless  slowly  turned,  and  turning,  showed 
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»w  revelations,  as  from  depths  unseen 
Created  forms  developed.  1  behehl 
The  emanation  and  the  flowing  forth 
Of  the  expanding  beautiful;  not  born, 

As  fondly  dreamed  by  bards  of  elder  time, 

From  Aphrodital  foam  of  crisped  waves. 

Or  mirroring  the  universal  Pan, 

But  from  the  deep  inwoven  harmonies 
Of  life-expression,  hue  and  form  revealed. 

The  deeps  amid  engirdii»g  hills  reposed ; 

From  skyey  ])eaks,  enwrt'athcd  with  chaliced  flowers. 
Founts  bounded  forth  like  stroii"  youth  in  its  course, 
Enlarjiiiur  in  matured  and  settled  streams, 

Along  whose  banks  unfolded  Paradise. 

Iiilinito  Air,  o’erarehing  the  terrene. 

Quivered  with  eilluent  motion,  vibrating 
With  luminiferous  life;  within  whose  breast 
Light  vapours  drifted  like  the  thistle-down. 

Soundlessly  o’er  the  wast(?s  of  luaiven.  Winds 
Upheaved  the  eloud-waves,  through  their  depths  revealed 
The  galaxied  star-sands. 

Silently  while  Earth 

Kose  slowly,  turning  on  her  upraised  side, 

As  vaporous  incense  steals  upon  the  air, 

A  vast  and  undulating  vale  outspread, 

Where  the  great  rivers  of  the  rolling  Earth, 

Like  potentates,  in  confluence  met.  I  ga/.ed 
On  tlint  rich  garden  banking  the  full  stream 
In  sinuous  gradation,  opening  forms 
Ot  beauty  steeped  in  gorgeous  hues  of  light ; 

Colour  that,  like  a  mighty  Angel,  breathed 
Euaiuoured  o’er  them,  trees  and  lustrous  flowers 
Translucent  in  her  eyc's. 


ith  Mr.  Hailey’s  “  Alystic,”  on  the  saiiie  grounds,  we  are  com- 
p^llwl  to  speak  with  still  greater  dissatislaetion.  That  lie  lias 
considerable  powers  of  iinaginatiou  is  uiuiuestiouable ;  but  he 
liolongs  to  the  vicious  school  we  have  indicat(‘d,  and  would 
seem  to  have  no  facility  of  intellectual  delineation.  11  is  poc'Uis 

remind  us  of  the  extreme  pictures  of  'I’urncr.  Wo  seem  to  bo 
pziiig  on  a  dense  haze,  paint('d  with  beautiful  incadcsc(*nt 
hiH  s,  but  assuming  no  perceptible  forms,  like  an  aurora  borealis, 
trom  a  too  distant  and  inconvenient  point  of  view.  Wo 
peruse  his  paragrajihs,  and  grop('  as  if  wnth  microseop('s  for  a 
incaniug.  And  in  studying  his  book  for  criticism,  w'c  foci  like 
i^aalytical  chemist,  torturing  all  sorts  of  tissues  with  all  sorts 
0  tests,  to  discover  the  latent  atom  of  a  long  dejx)sited  jioison. 

y  could  cite  pages  aft(‘r  j)ages  to  illustrate  the  justice  ol  this 
criticism;  but  we  spare  our  rt'aders  the  tediuip  of  such  a  pro- 
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cess,  rorsoii  closed  an  oiilojxv  upon  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  with 
the  observation  that  it  would  l>e  an  admirable  exercise  for  a 
student  to  translate  a  ]>age  of  it  into  English;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  we  would  ])ropose  it,  as  an  exercise  for  a  scholarship, 
to  translate  a  page  of  Mr.  Hailey’s  “  Mystic”  into  intelligihle  prose. 
'Where,  however,  wc  can  discover  a  meaning,  we  think  it  bears 
out  our  criticism  as  to  the  imaginative  powders  of  the  author, 
wc  will  give  the  following  lines  as  an  example  : — 

“  The  angels  mailo  the  solid  earth  ;  its  rocks 
Chaotic  and  amorphorus,  petrified  fire 
(iranitic,  volitic  sand,  and  lime; 

Igneous  and  aquatic  beds  of  stone 
Upheaving  or  collapsing,  seemed  in  him 
The  awful  sport  of  some  Titanian  arm, 

Whose  elbow,  jogged  by  earthquakes,  urged  the  pole.” — P.  60. 

But  in  addition  to  the  labour  which  Mr.  Bailey  imposes  upon 
his  readers  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  labyrinths  of  his  sentences, 
ho  uses  words  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  ideas,  such,  for  example,  as  ”  hypiethral,*’  ”  epopt,” 
”  anticlinal,”  re-hahilitated,”  and  a  hundred  other  terms 
equally  significant  and  edifying  to  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Cassell’s  poems  do  not,  ]H^rha])s,  deserve  in  full  the  con¬ 
demnation  which  wc  have  felt  bound  to  pn.ss  upon  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Ih'ade  and  Mr.  Bailey;  but  we  must  confess  that 
we  read  through  page  after  page  of  his  stanzas  without  gaining 
a  single  distinct  idea.  Will  he  sulfer  us  to  recommend  him  to 
study  Milton,  and  even  to  take  a  dose  of  I'ope  and  Bryden  ns 
an  occasional  tonic  ?  We  will  give  one  passage  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  favourable  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  genius 
which  the  volume  before  us  affords. 

Not  love  her!  'Tis  as  yesterday  the  time 
hen  first  my  love  stole  fainting  to  her  ear, 

In  deep  scarec-worded  murmurs  of  desire. 

’Twas  evening,  and  above  the  wear}’  land 
Silence  lay  dreaming  in  a  golden  hush ; 

The  summer’s  s\inset  yellow’d  in  the  wheat, 

And  the  ripe  year,  with  harvest  ])romise  full. 

Slept  on  the  wavy  slopes  and  verdant  leas. 

Like  one  who  through  long  hours  of  toil  at  last 
Sees  the  glad  work  accomplish’d,  and  in  peace 
Hings  him  along  the  meadows  to  repose ; 

Below,  the  bells  ot  even  faintly  chimed. 

And  sent  their  hymnal  music  up  the  breeze 
lo  where  1  stmui,  half-praying,  bv  her  side. 

Then  all  my  words  and  thoughts  that  came  and  went 
\\  aving  about  the  secret  of  mv  love,  ^ 
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Like  billows  plashing  on  a  silent  shore, 

All  at  one  gush  flow’d  from  me  o’er  her  heart 
And  broke  the  banks  of  silence ;  then  my  love 
Sauk  through  her  liquid  eyes  to  read  her  soul, 

Like  diver  that  through  waving  water-floods 
Seeketh  the  priceless  pearl  that  lies  below. 

And  there  found  life — found  joy  for  evermore : 

It  is  as  yesterday  that  time  to  me, — 

Sweet  time,  wdien  love  entw  ines  the  locks  of  life 
With  fragrant  blossoms,  like  a  one-hour’s  bride. 

And  claspeth  summer  with  soft-pleading  arms, 

That  she,  though  ne’er  so  eager  to  be  gone, 

Still  tarries  smiling  for  a  last  embrace, 

And  drops  her  hoarded  flowers  upon  the  w’ay : 

It  is  as  yesterday — my  love  the  same — 

The  love  that  led  me  through  all  heavy  tasks. 

All  lonely  watchings  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

To  win  the  fame  that  still  miglit  shine  on  her.” 

— Pp.  12,  13. 

Another  extract  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  author  to  give  upon 
the  flight  of  “  Birds  of  Passage,’’  though  we  confess  w'e  look  in 
rain  for  anything  that  reminds  us  of  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld  on  the  same  poetical  theme  in  which  in  describing  the 
instinctive  swiftness  of  their  flight,  she  says  that  they — 

“  Pursue  the  circling  sun’s  indulgent  ray, 

Chase  the  swift  seasons,  and  o’ertake  the  day.” 

The  passage  to  wdiich  we  have  referred  is  as  follows :  — 

‘‘  The  day  wears  out,  and  tlie  starry  niglit 
Hushes  the  world  to  sleep,  to  sleep ; 

The  dew  shower  falls  in  the  still  moonlight, 

And  none  wake  now,  save  those  who  w  eep  ; 

But  rustling  on  througli  the  starry  night, 

Like  a  band  of  spirits,  the  passage  birds  flee. 

Cleaving  the  darkness  above  the  sea. 

Swift  and  straight  as  an  arrow’s  flight. 

Is  the  wdud  their  guide  through  the  trackless  sky  ? 

For  here  there’s  no  land-mark  to  travel  by. 

The  flrst  faint  streak  of  the  morning  glows. 

Like  the  feeble  blush  on  the  budding  rose ; 

And  in  long  grey  lines  the  clouds  divide. 

And  march  awav  with  retreating  night. 

Whilst  the  bright  gleams  of  victorious  sight. 

Follow  them  goldenly  far  and  wide, 

And  when  the  mists  have  all  passed  away, 

And  left  the  heavens  serene  and  clear. 

As  an  eye  that  has  never  shed  a  trar. 

And  the  universe  basks  in  the  smile  of  day. 
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Dreary  and  still,  and  tlie  sleepy  breeze, 

Lazily  moves  o’er  the  glassy  seas; 

I'he  passaj^e  birds  flit  o’er  the  disc  of  noon. 
Like  shadows  across  a  mirror’s  face. 

For  now  their  journey  wanes  apace. 

And  the  realms  of  summer  they’ll  enter  soon. 
The  land  looms  far  through  the  waters  blue. 


The  land  of  promise,  the  land  of  rest, 

Through  cloud  and  storm  they  have  travell’d  true. 
And  joy  thrills  now  in  each  throbbincj  breast, 
Down  they  sink  with  a  wheeling  flight. 

Whilst  the  song  of  birds  comes  floating  high, 

And  they  pass  the  lark  in  the  sunny  sky  ; 

Hut  down  without  pausing,  down  tluw  lly, 


'fheir  travel  is  over,  their  summer  shines  bright. 


1  y 
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To  each  of  the  writers  whose  ]>()eins  liave  oonstitut(‘d  the 
subject  of  this  brief  review,  we  venture  to  recoininend  the 
study  of  the  |>oets  who  floivished  txdore  tlu*  eoinmenceiiKait 
of  the  present  century.  'Fhat  the  recent  school  of  ])octry  should 
last  for  the  admiration  and  the  imitation  of  j)ost(*rity  is  in  our 
judgment  plainly  im])ossible.  'Fo  ap])ropriate  the  witticism  of  IVo- 
fessor  Dorson,  on  Southey’s  “  Madoe,” — “They  will  he  read 
when  ShaksjM'ro  and  Milton  are  forgotten.’’  \Ve  can  admire 
their  word-painting,  wo  can  estimate  the  ingenuity  of  their 
(fermaiiized  word-building,  but  their  opiate  flights  are  beyond 
our  comprelnuision.  A  volume  of  them  might  he  condensed 
into  a  few  pag('s,  impregnated  with  ])octry  and  common  sense, 
and  we  desiderate  the  hap’orlh  of  bread  to  all  this  uncon¬ 
scionable  cjuaiitity  of  sack,  and  very  poor  sack  loo. 


|loti(fs. 

A  Comfttutional  History  of  Jersey.  Bv  Charles  liO  Que.snc,  Esq., 
.lurat  ot  the  Uoyul  Court  and  Member  of  the  States.  JiOnginuus: 
IS.’jf*. 

\\  K  should  prolyibly  misleml  our  readers  if  we  described  this  work  ss 
one  ot  general  iniiTcst.  but  we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  unjust 
alikt'  to  the  author  and  his  subject,  if  we  ascribed  a  mereU  local  or 
purely  j^ridessional  importance  to  the  ‘‘  C  onstitutional  History  of 
Jersey.  I  o  those  who  pi*ruse  rather  than  study  the  chronicles  of 
the  past,  who  are  guided  by  curiosity  and  satislied  with  tritles^ — who 
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tmusement  for  their  leisure  and  materials  out  of  which  imaj^- 
uation  may  weave  a  romance, — we  say  assuredly  this  book  is  not  tor 
you.  But  for  that  lar^c  and  inereasinn;  class  who  prefer  the  pearl  in 
the  depths  to  the  perishing  beauty  of  the  tinted  bubble  on  the  surface, 
and  are  willing  to  plunge  for  tlieir  treasure,— -to  those  who  look  upon 
history  with  a  practical  eye,  desiring  to  know  how  governments, 
laws,  privileges,  customs,  systems,  fashions  grew  to  their  present 
form  and  stature,  in  order  tliat  they  may  bear  a  wise  part  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  alfairs,  or  form  heaithy  judgments  on  political  ques- 
tioua,— we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  importance  of  any  work  which 
professes  to  elucidate  the  practical  development  of  social,  civil,  and 
wclesiastical  institutions  which  still  exist  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
decree,  call  for  the  interference  of  gentle  and  prudent  reform.  We 
wy  the  importance  of  any  work  which  professes  tliese  objects  ;  because, 
iu  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  inclination  to  write  is  almost  synony¬ 
mous  witli  the  ability  to  say  something  new,  something  decided,  even 
if  it  be  afterwards  proved  erroneous  ;  and  as  the  circle  of  readers  is 
small,  and  iu  all  probability  highly  informed  as  well  as  strongly  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  certain  general  theories,  there  is  notlnng  to 
tempt  a  man  to  write  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  special  vocation 
arising  from  taste  matured  by  long  rtauling,  or  from  circumstances 
of  position,  which  place  him  at  an  advantage  in  respect  ot  some  par¬ 
ticular  departments.  Mr.  Le  Quesne  has  brought  to  his  congenial 
task  many  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  composition  ot  a  history 
which  is  designed  to  attract  the  serious  study  of  those  whom  it  more 
immediately  concerns,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  gradual  rise  of 
that  singular  assemblage  of  principles  and  precedents,  known  as  the 
British  Constitution.  Patience  in  research  is  cons])icuous  iu  this 
volume,  and  the  value  of  such  patience  is  plainly  seen  in  the  clear 
results  obtained,  ^ot  content  with  mere  reference,  as  the  occasions 
of  his  subject  may  require,  to  the  documentary  archives  ot  the  past, 
he  appears  to  have  plunged  into  their  mouldy  recesses,  with  the  view 
of  mastering  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  before  attempting  a 
synopsis  of  the  institutions  and  characteristic  politics  ot  his  native 
isi^d.  Diligence  in  research,  however,  is  not  a  sutlicient  qualiticatiou, 
it  is  indispensable  and  ])raisewortliy,  but  apart  Irom  the  genius  of 
method  and  an  eye  trained  to  discern  the  really  useful,  it  is  sure  to 
he  needlessly  laborious  and  may  result  in  rubbish.  Mr.  Lo  Quesne 
has  evidently  acquired  the  art  of  extracting  the  pith  and  substance 
from  the  mass  of  crude  bistorv,  and  it  would  appear  from  this  work 
itwlf,that  he  has  acquired  it  by  an  extensive  and  prolound  acquaintance 
^ith  the  most  eminent  commentators  of  Prance  and  Liigland  on 
general  jurisprudence,  the  historic  development  ot  cominon  law,  and 
the  huge  unwieldy  l)ulk  of  statutes  in  both  countries,  unwieldy  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  England.  Combined  with  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
discover  about  as  much  of  liberal  ardour  and  of  the  spirit  ot  reform 
^  can  fairly  be  expected  in  one  who,  from  the  direction  ot  Iiis  historical 
studies,  as  well  as  from  his  high  ollicial  position  and  strong  patriotic 
*^<^iatiou8,  is  naturally  euainoured  of  old  institutious,  splendid  from 
t  eir  very  isolation,  revered  for  the  protection  they  have  afforded  to 
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popular  liberties  and  personal  rights ;  and  although  such  as  the 
Englishman  proper  miglit  j)roposo  to  set  aside  as  eflete,  are  yet  equal 
to  the  strain  of  public  opinion  in  Jersey,  and  deejJv-rooted  enough 
to  bear  partial  ameiulinent  and  to  defy  sweeping  reforms,  d'he  pocu- 
liar  relations  of  the  rhannel  Islands  with  the  Diicliy  of  Xormaudv, 
and  thus  witii  the  descendants  of  the  eoncpieror  on  the  throne  of 
England,  present  an  anomaly  of  a  very  interesting  character.  Tp  to 
the  present  hour,  they  form  an  appanage  to  the  English  crown,  rather 
than  j)art  and  ])arcel  of  the  British  dominions.  Ih’obahly  tluir  in¬ 
trinsic  insignificance,  together  with  their  distance  from  the  main 
island  of  the  empire,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  full  participa¬ 
tion  in  what  we  are  ])leased  to  consider  the  blessings  of  our  par¬ 
liamentary  freedom,  while  their  great  importance  as  frontier  ports  in 
time  of  war  secured  for  them  just  that  amount  of  benignancy  on  the 
part  of  the  king  in  council  which  was  required  to  keep  them  luval, 
just  so  much  respect  for  their  peculiar  privileges  and  immemorial 
rights,  as  rendered  them  indilVerent  to  the  forms  of  self-government, 
under  which  alone  an  Englishman  feels  safe  and  honoured.  That 
the  islanders  have  been  altogether  secluded  from  the  inaiilfold  in¬ 
fluences  wliich  have  told  so  powerfully  on  Englisli  institutions  it  would 
be  wrong  to  aftirm,  but  that  thev  liave  contrived  very  well  with  their 
internal  government  and  external  dependence  on  the  king  in  council, 
to  secure  the  substanee  of  liberty  and  to  keep  step  in  ihe  grand  pro¬ 
gress  of  nations  sliows,  we  think,  that  valuable  as  arc  the  very  bones 
and  figure  of  our  constitution,  they  are  only  of  secondary  or  accidental 
imjiortanee  aflrn*  all.  The  isolation  of  Jersey  and  (luernsey  is  not 
owing  exclusively  to  geographical  ])osition,  but  even  iiiori*  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  may  be  that  long  ages  ago. 
tlicre  wore  as  many  people  in  Jersey  as  Jersey  well  knew  what  to  do 
with  :  however  that  may  be,  there  is  an  beredilarv  disliki*  of  foreigners, 
and  in  all  past  times  on  record,  regulations  against  the  jicrmaiieut 
rcHidtuicc  of  others  than  natives  liave  been  of  tlu'  most  stringent 
character.  Foreigners  are  disqualified  from  bolding  real  propiTtv  in 
the  island  ot  Jersey,  and  the  right  of  ordering  them  out  of  the  island, 
IS  still  possessed  and  sanctioned,  and cxereisc'd  too,  bv  the  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  and  so  late  as  tlie  code  of  1771,  it  was  enaeled,  that 
strangers  should  not  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  tiie  island,  nor  to  marrv 
native  women  without  the  permission  of  the  governor,  (hie  jioint  ot 
general  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  unusual  preservation  of  many 
ot  tlu*  old  Norman  obsorvanoos,  and  of  several  almost  unmodified 
feudal  customs.  Again,  the  language  still  spoken,  tliongli  long  im* 
w  rittcii,  iiiid  thorefiire  presumably  inelegant  (although  Ur.  \  alpy, 
who  was  a  Jersey  man,  delighted  iii  his  native  tongue),  is  still  higldy 
interesting  to  the  philologist  on  several  grouuds,  hut  mainly  as  being 
the  Norman  krencli  through  wliicli  a  large  proportion  i»f  the  l.atin 
words  iiieorporated  with  the  English  have  been  introduced  into  our 
daily  speech.  Ihe  ecclesiastical  liistorv  is  also  interesting  i>ii  special 
gi\)uiids.  k'o  early  as  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.,  the  priories  and 
ndigious  houses  were  destroyed,  so  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  one  of  the  principal  external  facts  of  the  Keformation 
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hul  *  prpcodont  in  the  history  of  Jersey.  These  priories  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  c^reater  monasteries  in  France;  and  it  was  manifestly 
undesirable  that  the  kini^’s  subjects  should  have  as  their  reetoral 
:»uperiors  the  open  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  kini?.  Perhaps  this 
violent  revolution  in  church  property  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
i!»landers  to  receive  the  actual  Reformation,  which  they  seemed  to 
have  done  at  once,  and  all  but  unanimously,  or  vvas  tins  owini;  to  their 
excessive  lovalty  ?  From  the  circumstance  of  dillerenco  in  lanj^uage, 
the  zealous  reformers  of  the  English  church  were  unable  to  umh'rtake 
the  details  of  the  Reformation  in  these  islands.  The  French  Protes¬ 
tants  were  of  the  Geneva  school  (most  hateful  to  our  Tudor  powers 
that  were),  but  there  was  no  ludp  for  it.  1die  Presbyterian  form  of 
discijdine  was  introduced, •sanctioned  even  by  Elizabetli  and  James, 
ihoui»h  the  latter  did  either  cause  or  avail  himself  of  an  expressed 
wish  to  tyrant  a  chanjjje  to  the  ej)iscopal  form  of  church  government. 
PriMbvterianism  became  unpopular  from  its  carpin<^  interfciNMice  with 
social  and  domestic  life;  and,  besides,  there  was  always  a  dilliculty  in 
supplying  the  pulpits  as  they  became  vacant.  Mr.  liC  (^uesne  re¬ 
marks,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  rmnark,  in  connexion  with,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  impati(*nce  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  that  the 
islanders  have  ever  been  desirous  of  reii^ardin^  the  atlairs  of  life  as 
connected  with  relii^ion, — alt  duties  as  relii^ions  dutic's, — all  privilep;es 
as  tlowmiT  from  religion.  J'he  eh'ctions  look  place'  on  Sundays,  after 
divine  service,  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  until  IStt,  the  ^uns 
of  the  militia  artillery  w(*re  stored  at  the  west  end  of  the  r('sj)ective 
parish  churches,  'fhe  island  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  llishoj)  of  Goutances,  and  evem  aftc'rthe  Jt('formation,  his  nominal 
authoritv  was  recoi^ni/.ed  in  documents  issninu:  from  the  council  of 
the  sovt‘reiu;n.  It  is  now  a  ])art  of  the  dioct'se  of  Winchester,  and 
has  loni;  been  so,  thon^fi,  for  a  C(‘ntnry  or  two,  tlu're  was  no  such 
thini'  as  episcoj>al  continuation,  and  only  very  latt'ly  was  the  surplice 
intnuiuml.  while  ('ven  at  the  present  day,  there  an' several  ditlerences 
in  the  conduct  of  ])ul)lic  worship,  which  are  ti*a<*('able  to  the  Calvinistic 
nyiW.  or  at  any  rate  mai‘k  .tie  lon<i;.  substantial  indepc'mh'nce  of  the 
I’^laiul  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  no  where  semi  so  stroiijj^lv  as  in  tlu'  j^rc'at  contest  betwia'ii 
the  jiarliainent  and  the  crown  of  h]n^land.  It  is  tf)  bi*  borne  in  mind, 
that  even  now  an  act  of  parliament  has  no  force  in  these*  islands, 
except  they  are  specially  named,  and  unless  it  be  transmitted  by  the 
‘lueen  in  council  for  re«^istration  bv  the  states.  In  other  words,  tin* 
yidy  Ln^lish  authority  reco«j;nized  in  the  islands  is  that  ol‘  the  sove- 
^’1^11  in  council.  The  constitutional  relations  betwea'ii  C  harles  and 
•  ersry  were  totally  diilereiit  from  those  which  existed  between  the 
t  rom»  parliament  of  liiigland.  'riie  latter  relations,  ('harh's 

'lolated,  the  loniier  he  conserv(*d  and  most  faithfully  maintained.  On 
miislitutional  grounds,  therefore,  no  cause  could  bt^  shown  why 
should  tlirow  otf  its  time-lionouri‘d  alU'^iancc?  to  tlu?  throne. 

ar^oaml  zealous  faction  did,  howi'ver,  adopt  t  lu*  parliamentary  side 

'  in  the  ipiarrel,  though  their  motive  was  so  palpably  one  ot  per- 
animosity  against  the  governor.  Sir  Philip  de  (\*irteret,  that  even 
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I’rvniu*,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  island,  p^ave  them  no  eoimte. 
nance  whatever,  and  this  j^reat  man  Jiot  oidy  puhliely  defended  the 
jToveriior,  hut  exerted  his  intluence  suecessfully  to  prevent  theartiides 
of  accusation  from  heiui'  hroupjht  before  tiie  llmise  of  (’ommons  in 
Kill!.  After  the  death  of  C'harles  tlie  First,  dersey  proclaimed  his  son, 
and  until  subdued  by  tlie  parliamentary  lleet,  it  remained  faithful  to 
the  crown.  Tlie  IVesbyterian  leaven  was  found  to  be  far  more  powerful 
than  had  be<*n  supposed,  and  was  sulliciently  p;reat  to  secure  a  larpe 
measure  of  support  to  the  cause  of  the  jiarliament.  OlivtT  Froniwell 
vicdated  the  constitution  of  the  island,  but  it  was  only  under  neces- 
sitv,  and  with  the  reserve  clause  which  made  the  violation  exceptional, 
and  on  the  wliole,  lie  treated  the  royalists  with  much  p;reater  leniencv 
tlian  C'arteret  had  shown  to  tlie  parliamentarians.  At  tlie  same  time, 
the  annals  show  that  the  actual  military  p^overnment  of  the  island 
was  p;rii‘Vous  in  the  extreme.  We  would  pfladly  attempt  some  account 
of  the  le»;islative  and  judicial  peculiarities  of  .lersey,  could  we  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  our  readers  without  passinpj  tin*  limits  of 
a  notice,  'rids  is  out  of  the  (piestion,  and  those  who  desire  ju‘- 
(piaintania*  with  the  sinp;ular  imprrium  in  imprrio  of  tin*  Fhanncl 
Isles  must  consult  the  volume  before  us,  which  thiw  will  find  replete 
with  explanations  on  all  topics  of  tlie  kind.  We  may  just  allude  to 
the  states,  which  are  coni[)osed  of  the  bailill*  as  c.r  o///e/o  president, 
twt'Ke  Jurats,  twelve  rectors,  and  twelve  constables,  'fliere  is  no 
regular  session,  but  the  bailitf  convenes  at  his  own  option,  or  on  tlie 
reipiest  of  the  jurats,  the  consent  of  the  Governor  beiiii;  jircviously 
obtained.  'Plie  ass(*mbly  has  a  rii;ht  to  pass  provisional  rei^ulations 
for  three  years,  if  not  contrary  to  established  law.  Tlie  Innlilf  and 
j;ovcrnor  have  a  vote,  which  is  nearly  ecpiivalcnt  to  a  veto,  but  they 
must  ;^ivc  their  reasons  to  the  secretary  of  state.  I'or  the  better 
superinUMidanee  of  the  allairs  of  internal  p;overninent,  the  stat(*s  have 
appointed  from  tludr  hotly  permanent  committees  for  spi'cial  objects. 
It  shouhl  bi*  saiil  that  the  jurats  are  popularly  eleetml,  Imt  for  life,  and 
cannot  resign  without  the  royal  permission,  'fhiw  havi*  no  einubi- 
meiits.  We  taki*  leavt‘  of  the  work  of  Mr.  la*  C^uesiit*  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  tliat  it  is  far  more  interestinp;  tlian  it  lottks,  for  it  certainly 
j^ave  us  tin*  imprt'>sion  at  tirst  that  it  oup;ht  to  be  exlraonlinarilv 
stuind  and  useiul  ttt  eompi*nsate  ft)r  its  dry  appearance.  It  is  Ik'IIi 
sound  and  useful  and  very  inlerestinj;  witlial. 


JJymns  of  Praixe,  Prayn\  omi  Devout  Meditation.  l\v  .losiah 
ronder.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  the  Author.  Lmidon : 
Snow. 

A  FEF.i.iNo  of  reverence,  akin  to  that  with  which  we  look  upon  the 
lace  of  the  dead,  comes  over  the  mind  when  we  open  a  book  written 
by  one  wdio  lias  just  mme  Irom  amonj^st  us  to  his  octlcr  home.  Ihi.** 
will  be  telt  by  numbers  as  they  read  the  volume  befon*  us. 
iVunler  s  name  will  awakt*n  many  and  various  associations;  to  some 
it  is  the  uaiuc  of  the  endeared  personal  friend ;  to  some,  that  of  the 
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untiring  ami  influential  Christian  editor;  toothers  thst 

whose  strains  have  been  their  medium  of  worshVo  ^  ^  Pwt, 

few,  it  is  one  of  the  charmed  names  eol'rt^  d/.h?)  " 

cHortsS  ot  thou^^ht,  for  how  often,  hy  niiiuls  whom*  «  oarliesL 

r,.gio..s  of  the  spiritual  were  ih.^t^awaSim'  | " 

forminii^  the  beautiful  “Koverie”  been  re-wliviTI  • the  two  poems 

as  einbodyintr  thou^Hits,  va^^uely  felt  bu^wlii  •/  (Ieli^r|,t 

utterance.  To  this  ela^s  thc  re^s  smne  h^ 

thought,  that  he  who  held  their  hand  when  ‘e 

mto  the  mysteries  of  tlie  spiritual  world  i  ^  looked  down 

«•,.  fail  ,i,ir  isz';,'’."  r  "“■ 

contribution  to  reli^doiis  meditation  -ind  ii.dJ*  ^  ^ 

-f . . .  *i~i it  ~ ""'y  f” 

Hinnhir  oontnhulion  ia  the  admir  ihl..  i- .  ^  ^  ^  welcome  a 

...debted  to  -Mr.  Lynch,  and  we  aha  I  rejoice 'I  Se  am'’'' 
many  more,  provided  they  are  as  ev<...|l,.,.r  ■•il"‘"»ranee  of 

••ousider  religion  the  best  im^nVathm  of  T  «  « 

mIh'  for  religion.  'I’he  volunie  consists  C*-  tl'o  fittest 

which  closeness  of  rendering  and  great  Viimdi'it"* 

Mccliences;  hymns  of  nriis.-  •.>,,1^1  t'  *  I’rominent 

hymns  founded  on  passam's  of  llolv  s  ” ‘'^r"  ’  : 

those  of  her  gifted  and  lamented  hushmul  n  r  ’  .  r  "ii  '’’f"  " 

ha\e  been  struek  ebiellv  with  i  *  ^‘■‘idin^  the  book,  wo 

•I'  lnns,  including  psalms  of  , raise  •  ‘•ontains  of 

•''em-lihe,  and,  rhcUnr,\  r  mi^  truly  joyful  and  an- 

worship-a  happy  preparation  ni us  /  .  ■stores  for  public 

Ihcir  author’s  present  emplov  '  Wo  r  *  *  been  for 

how  eniirelv  ui.bh.ss  ai  hv  =*«  h  hoautiful 

l''«dion  he  so  consisteiitlv  niaiiitaiiM  .1  ">  <Ih>  op. 

"'u-sl  the  writer  have  been  wl  o  t  1  ^  principle;, 

fl'Uommalion  he  opposed  until  t  .  ■  the 

"‘to  the  poetic  form.  AV'e  are  iiidehtod*^  ■“ ‘i 

[•••vraniontal  hviims,  no  slioht  eift  tn  il  'yi’.  Condor  for  several 

•''Sljost  and  most  sacred  of  all  1 1 ^  '"'■''t.  I«r  in  that 
wakened  which  would  hear  n.  <-lioro  are  surelv  feeliugs 

■"  tl.e  few  beautil-d  s  at  n  e  ..'m'  '"*  't'-y  <i>td 

Maiul  the  reverent  feelinTw  h  ci  o T";  "  “ 

form  which  the  aut  oJ  o  ,T  ‘'“i  "•  the 

r-yrcnce  need  not  l.r,.uaH  in  tl.e  m  r"''  1  v  ■'*’ 

»‘dci  of  first  lines.  ^  Wo  hope  also  the  insertion  of  an 

poems  will  ammar '  W  ^  of  Mr.  Coiidcr’s 

cliurcli  Oil  carfli  v/ f  1.  i*  ^  ba\o  lost  JMr.  C\)nd(*r  from  fbo 

'‘Wi.y . 

.mortality,  surely,  "'l  "  ‘’••'•‘'''y 

f"':  t.’hristiai,  worsh inner!  in  t'  '  ^V'^^t'-"-  to  furnish  utterance 

'■"'f  becomes  silent  its  t!!  ’"'"'  T  l>'-o«cl>or’s 

"•th  deep  all'ection  bv  his  I  *  ‘"'o  I’ememhered  and  cherished 

«>ou  by  his  hearers,  but  when  these  too  have  passed 
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to  that  hh'aso<l  roijion,  whither  his  ministrations  helped  to  puid' 
them,  his  earthly  life  may  be  said  to  have  cexsed.  It  is  the  poet  of 
the  sanctuary  who  continues  to  live,  as  his  songs  still  animate  the 
worship  of  children’s  children. 


Attnah  of  Christian  Martyrdom,  lly  the  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  pp.  3K4.  liondon  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

2.  Memoirs  of  deeply  tried  Christians,  pp.  320.  l^y  the  lb'v.  .lames 
(lardner,  A.M.,  Al.D.  liOndon:  Groombridgc  and  Sons.  ISotJ. 

We  have  coupled  these  books  together,  in  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity  of  their  general  character  and  tendency,  d'hey  conduct  the 
reader  through  shaded,  and  sometinu‘s  gloomy,  paths;  but  thev 
elucidate  the  power  to  bear  the  heaviest  atllictions  which  true  pictv 
confers,  and,  at  the  sanu*  time,  the  “sweet  uses”  of  ])ain  and  sorrow 
in  deepening  and  enriching  the  soil  of  personal  religion,  'fhe  volume 
first  named  is  divided  into  two  j)arts ;  the  former  narrating  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  the  C’hristians  under  the  Jews,  a.i>.  33 — (52,  and  under 
Imperial  Rome,  fn)m  the  Empt'ror  Nero,  a. n.  (5 1,  to  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  A.n.  303 — 311  ;  and  the  latter  describes  those  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  middle  ag('s,  commencing  with  Julian  tlie  Ajuistato, 
A.i>.  3(50,  and  tt'rminating  with  the  history  of  the  protesting  mart\rs 
in  Rohemia  and  Italy,  A.n.  1  lOS — I  IDS.  The  book  cvinc(‘s  a  gnat 
amount  of  rcs<‘arch,  and  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  unpn'teuding 
and  elegant.  Dr.  (lardncr’s  volume  is  contined  to  the  biography,  and 
esjx'cially  to  the  spiritual  history  of  private  Dhristians.  Most  of 
tln*m  an*  either  Scottish  or  American,  many  of  them  females,  and 
scarcely  any  known  to  us  bebme,  even  bv  name.  It  is  j^iTvadi'd  h/ 
a  tlec'ply  pious  spirit,  ami  will,  doubtless,  be  n'ad  with  profit  by 
many. 


A  AVir  History  of  Knyland,  Civil,  Political  and  Kccirsiasttcah  Hy 
(L  S.  Poulton.  London:  rrceman.  iSoo. 

If  history  is  evtT  to  bt*  reganh'd  as  an  old  almanack,  it  must  cliiotly 
dt'serve  that  dcsiirnation  through  the  prcjmlicc,  rather  than  the 
igmwanee  of  tin*  historian  ;  hitherto  we  have  had  no  history  of  our 
own  country,  written  under  the  ins[>iration  of  religious  frccdoai. 
IL'iice,  litth*  is  known  by  our  rising  vouth  of  the  ln‘roic  acts  and 
sutlerings  ot  those  ot  our  disst'uting  fon‘fathers,  who  pi'rished  in  the 
trcncln’s  befon*  the  fortresses  of  bigotrv  ami  superstition,  or  “whose 
ashes  tb*w,  no  marbh*  tells  ns  whither.”  The  Vidnme  In'fore  us  pro- 
p<ises  to  supply'  this  d<'tici«*ney.  It  is  tin*  onlv  work  which  deserves 
tin*  name  of  a  history  of  Liigland,  which  is  comprised  in  a  single 
volunn*.  It  evinces  much  diligent  n*seareh,  but,  like  many  other 
works  which  conn*  under  our  notice,  shows  the  absence  of  a  litcrnry 
rt*>ision.  Had  tin*  manuscript  passt'd  through  the  hands  t>t  a 
schokar  and  a  pr.ietiscd  writer,  it  would  havclx*en  a  far  more  valuable 
conlributiim  to  our  historical  literature. 
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Foxglove BeJh :  A  Book  of  Sonnets.  Jly  T.  Westwood.  London  : 
Gilbert,  Brothers,  Graeeehureh  Street. 


Tins  is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume.  The  title — allusive  to  AVords- 
worth’s  Introductory  Sonnet  —  prepossesses  the  reader  favourably, 
carrying  him,  as  it  does,  to  the  mountain-side,  and  filling  his  ear 
with  the  summer  music  music  of  the  bees.  And  the  sonnets  them¬ 
selves  will  not  disappoint  him  ;  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful, 
alike  in  thought  and  expression.  For  sweetiu'ss  of  sentiment,  the 
Krics  entitled  “  A  Heart  Itecord,”  which  closes  the  volume,  can 
scarcely  be  excelled.  And  the  eighteenth  sonnet,  commencing  with 
the  lines  — 


“  1  asked  a  kSc(‘ptic  w  hat  he  longed  for  most ; 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  although  he  smiled, 

‘  For  the  free  faith  and  trust  of  a  vouim  child  !  ’  ” 

•>  n 

is  touchingly  true  in  feeling  and  in  figure.  Occasionally  in  passing 
through  the  volume,  we  come  upon  a  sonnet  which  wants  the  one 
wcll-worked-out  thought,  for  which  we  always  look  as  necessary  to 
the  true  sonnet.  But  the  greatest  fault  we  see  in  the  book  is, 
that  five  sonnets  are  wasted  on  the  di'scription  of  a  procession  in 
honour  of  the  virgin,  and  that  without  the  exjiression  of  a  single 
w'litiiuent  in  disapproval  of  the  idolatry.  \V  e  may,  when  our 
religious  feelings  stand  at  a  low  mark,  read  with  jiatience  some  de¬ 
scription  of  an  old  pagan  procession,  for,  independently  of  the  effect 
of  distance  in  time,  we  know  so  well  that  “the  idol  is  nothing,”  that 
we  can  put  aside  all  thought  of  the  design  of  the  eeremony,  and  look 
merely  at  the  ])icture  it  pr(*sents.  But  it  is  different  with  the  case 
before  us.  The  virgin  is  a  real  jierson,  having  a  close  connection 
with  the  records  and  facts  of  Christianity,  and,  thendbre,  tlie 
idolatrous  worship  aflects  us  more  closely,  and  its  di'.scription 
awakens  feelings  of  disajiprobation  and  disgust  instt‘ad  of  pleasun*. 
Mr.  \\  cstwood  was,  doubtless,  allured  into  the  mistake  of  writing 
thus  by  his  love  of  the  picturcsijue,  but  the  jioet  may  find  abundance 
uf  that  element  of  art  in  the  scenes  of  nature  and  in  secular  life;  let 
him  not  approach  the  j)recinct8  of  the  Christian  Temple,  save  with 
high  moral  purpose.  With  the  exception  we  have  indicated,  the 
tendency  of  the  book  is  as  satisfactory  as  its  form  is  pleasing. 


-  otes  on  the  Late  Expedition  against  the  Bussian  Settlements  \ 
Ldstern  Siberia;  and  of  a  Eisit  to  Japan ^  and  to  the  Shores  < 
and  of  the  Sea  of  Okhostk.  By  Chaplain  iicrnai 

,  ^dttiughain,  Jtoval  Engineers.  London :  iiongman  and  C 

iHoG.  ‘  ^ 
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/**^^*^  ^^tttTTiNciiiAM  claims  no  higher  designation  for  this  work 
nan  that  of  “rough  notes,”  deriving  their  chief  interest  from  the 
comparatively  unknown  character  of  the  regions  which  they  describe, 
pictures  of  Japan  arc  vivid  and  novel,  and  the  information  he 
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pjivos  rospoctip"  the  ooastj»  of  Kussia  bordcrin"  on  the  of 
Tartary  and  tin*  Nortiiern  Pacific  arc  full  of  political,  and  especially 
of  coininercial  interest.  The  defensive  skill  and  enerny  of  the 
Hussians  are  strikingly  repn*sented  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  of 
which  the  followini'  description  of  the  harbour  of  Aian  may  he  taken 
as  a  specimen:  “It  is  a  shallow  and  narrow  inlet,  broken  bv  pro¬ 
jectile^  ])oints,  or  rocks,  into  thri'C  small  basins — the  exterior  heimj;  a 
roadstead,  and  the  innermost  only  tit  for  steamers  and  small  vessels; 
ind(M‘d  the  whole  aspect  of  the  harbour  resi'inbled  more  an  artist’s 
study  of  Highland  lake  scenery  than  the  proud  emporium  of  Siberian 
trade,  for  the  defence  of  which  all  the  resources  of  Russian  engineer¬ 
ing  had  been  lavished!  The  latter  was  represented  by  thna*  slight 
earthern  batteries  vn  hanquettt\  which  a  steam  corvette  ou^ht  to  have 
silenc(*d  successivtdy  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  neii^hhourini; 
hei«»hts  had  not  bee  n  occupied  ;  and  yet  it  was  before  similar  batte¬ 
ries  constructt‘d  bv  the  l^ussian  seamen  of  a  frij^ate  and  a  transport, 
desiixned  by  naval  otficers,  and  built 'under  their  supt'rintmnlcnce, 
that  the  Allietl  sipiadron  sutVered  the  ignominious  nqmlse  of  Petro- 
|>aulski  !  No  wonder,”  he  adds,  “  that  the  |{ussi:ins  an*  proud  !  The 
war  found  the  proft'ssions  dt'dicated  to  war,  ready  for  war ;  and 
whether  at  Sebastopol,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  (‘inpire  in  the 
Hast,  profi'ssional  talents  and  command  wen*  found  combined;  whilst 
(Voiista«lt  hasdi'fied  m(*nace,  and  Svt*abour‘if  has  onlv  bei'n  bombanled 
at  a  distain*!*.  Dare  any  Kn!:;lish  ofVu*i*r  of  n*putation  jiropbcsy  the 
same  of  (libraltar  or  of  Malta  ?  The  enemy  has  taught  us  a  h*sson. 
We  trust  that  iin^fessional  bijrotrv  will  allow  us  to  benetit  bv  it.” — 
Pp.  idC),  i;t7. 


/  rtfjahntnf  Lt  fr  in  J\Irxico.  Hv  (labric*!  Fenv,  for  seven  years 
reniilent  in  that  country.  London:  Hlackwonl.  1S5(>. 

2.  Mrxico  ntiif  ifx  llrligion,  with  Incidrnts  of*  I'rnvfl  in  that  Country 
^  during  parts  of  the  gears  iSf)!,  02,  Tid,  51  ;  and  Historical 
\ otters  of  Krrnts  connected  with  Plarrs  I7.s//c//.  Py  b’obt  rt  A. 
AN  ilson.  AN  ith  Illustrations.  London  :  Sampson,  liOW’,  Son 
ami  (’o.  lS5t). 

1  iiKSK  two  works  comprise*  in  combination  all  that  fijeneral  readcrii 
would  care  to  know  ot  Mt*xico.  The  volume  lirst-nametl  presents 
chictiy  the  adventures  of  travel,  and  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
natun*  ainl  socii*ty.  It  contains  ft‘w  or  no  n'llections,  and  is  little 
i*lse  than  :i  volume  of  thi*  liijhtest  gossip.  7’he  m'xt  named  work  isi 
.a  pnniuctinn  ot  a  totally  ditlerent  class  and  a  much  higher  order  ot 
merit,  I  In*  author  is  an  A!m*ri(*an  Gentleman,  and  it  is  dedicated  t«> 
the  “  American  Party  of  the  Tniti'd  States.”  It  contains  not  a  little 
can'tully  written  history,  and  a  jjood  deal  of  important  minini;  and 
statistical  intornmtion.  It  is  written  with  much  care,  in  a  ch*ar  un¬ 
pretending  style,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  class  ot  life* 
rutun'  to  which  it  b<*longs. 
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Personal  Xarratire  of  a  Pihjnnwge  to  Kl-Mnlinnh  and  ^]rrroah, 
Vol  III-  By  Kichanl  F.  Burton.  London:  Longmans.  ISob. 

This  third  and  tinal  volume  of  Mr.  Burton’s  elaborate  work  has  sue- 
miitHl  its  ])redecessors  at  some  little  interval.  It  is  devoted  almost 
entirrlv  to  a  description  ot  ^leeeab,  and  contains  a  great  deal  ot 
curious  information  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Arabs.  Still 
we  seem,  in  perusing  its  pages,  to  he  toding  over  a  sandy  desert. 
Then' is  a  sense  of  drearv  tlatness  and  monotony  in  the  manners, 
sunerstilions,  and  ftdlies  oV  the  iieople ;  and  we  feel  tempted  to  ask 
ourselves  whv  so  much  labour  and  exptmse  have  been  hi'stowed  on  a 
vork  devoted  to  a  suhjeet  so  little  instruetive.  The  maps  and  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations  are  very  well  exeeuti'd,  and  a  copious  aiul  minute 
index  of  the  contents  of  the  three  volumes  forms  the  Ciuudusion. 


lUbiflu  of  tl)f  EIohIIj. 


PaHT.IAMKNT  was  OVKNFD  IIY  JIkU  ]Ma.1KSTY  in  PKUSON,  <>N  TIIK 
31st  of  .Iani  aky,  and  rartdy  has  such  an  evmit  been  hmkt'd  lor\Nard 
to  with  more  universal  interc'st,  or  a  royal  s])eeeh  antieijiated  with 
more  euriositv  and  im])atienco.  Ihe  subject  ot  ]U‘ae('  or  war,  to 
wliieh  this  anxiidv  was  mainly  direct ed,  is  disjmst'd  ot  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage';  ‘‘Since  the  close  ot  the  last  st'ssion  ot  J’arlianu'ut,  tin' 
arms  of  the  Allies  have  aehie'ved  a  signal  and  imjiortant  success. 
Sediastojiol,  the  great  stronghold  ot  Jtussia  in  tin'  Black  Sea,  has 
yielded  to  tin'  pers(*vt‘ring  constanev  and  to  the  daring  bravery  ot 
the  allii'd  force's.  The  naval  and  military  ])re|'aratie)ns  for  the^  ('iisu- 
iiig  year  have' nee'e'ssarilv  e)ce*upie*el  my  se'rious  atte'iitiein  ;  but  whiles 
(le'te’rmiin'd  to  e)mit  lU)  e'tlbrt  which  cemld  give  vigour  to  the'  e'>pe'ra- 
tioiise)fthe  war,  1  have  elee'ineel  it  my  duty  not  to  eh‘e*line  any  over¬ 
tures  which  might  re'asonablv  atlbrd  a  prospect  ot  a  sate'  and  honour- 
ahle  peae'e'.  Ace'onlinglv,  w  hen  t  he  thnpe’reir  eit  A  list  ria  late'ly  otlcre'd 
tomyse'lfand  my  august  allv,  the  Finjicror  ot  the?  Tre'iich,  to  e’lnploy 
his  ge>e)d  otliees  with  tin?  haniieror  eif  Hussia,  with  a  view'  to  e'lnh'a- 
vour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  eit  the' matters  at  issue 
be'tween  the  cemtending  pow’ers,  1  consente’el,  in  e'eince'rt  w  ith  my 
A llie's,  te)  accept  the  otVer  thus  made,  anel  I  have' tin'  satistaction  to 
iiitorin  yem  that  e*e'rtain  conditieins  have*  be'e'ii  agre*e’d  upeiii,  which 
hope  may  preive*  the'  fenindation  e>f  a  ge'in'ral  tr<*aiv  e)t  peae'e'.  Ne'gei- 
tiatieens  ieir  such  a  tre'aty  will  slmrllv  be?  ope'in'el  at  l*aris.  In  cem- 
eluding  theise*  in'ge)t iat ieiiis  1  shall  be'  e'are'liil  in)t  to  leese'  sight  eef  t  n 
objects  tor  which  the'  war  Avas  ninh'rtake'n  ;  and  I  shall  eleein  it  rig  it 
in  no  degree  to  relax  my  naval  and  military  pre  parations  unti  a 
»‘atisfacte)ry  treaty  of  jieace  shall  have  lie'cn  concluded.  In  >ot  i 
House's  of*  i»arliann'nt  the  opposition,  bv  commem  consent,  maeie?  a 
'irtue of  necessity,  and  abstained  from  embarrassing  the  (iovernment 
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any  inquiricH  to  wiiich  in  so  critical  a  positicn  of  pulillo  all’air>  li 
^\oulli  l.avc  bcfii  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  have  rcplictl. 
Since  then  the  public  mind  has  been  lluetuating  bid  ween  hope  and  fear 
until  the  appointment  of  a  conference  at  Paris  bet  wetm  pleiiipotentiarv 
delegates  from  France,  Fngland,  Austria,  Russia, 'rurktw,  ami  Saniinia. 
has  inclined  the  balance  of  public  expectation  to  pi‘aee.  d’he  eunle- 
rence  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  ‘Joth  ;  England  being  represented 
by  liords  (Mareudon  and  Fowley,  and  liussia,  very  approprialelv.  h\ 
Haron  P>runow,  who,  as  Russian  minister  at  our  court,  was  ver\ 
generally  respected.  The  first  cheering  intelligence  from  l*aris  wa." 
that  an  armistice  had  been  coneluded  between  the  bclllgerenl  foree.>. 
extending  to  the  iUst  of  March,  an  announcement  which  raised  tin- 
funds,  thus  increasing  the  confident  tone  which  they  had  previously 
indicated  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  loan  called  for  hy  the 
('hanccllor  of  the  Exclnapier,  and  the  announcement  by  that  minister 
that  the  said  loan  of  five  millions  w  ill  clear  olf  every  requirement  of 
tin*  financial  year  now  about  to  close,  and  leavt*  a  surplus  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  the  state  of  unavoidable  ignorance  which  pr»- 
vnils  up  to  this  moment  as  to  whether  we  an*  again  to  lu*  the  \ietniis 
of  the  trickery  of  Russia,  and  the  equaily  contemptible  connivance  (*f 
Austria,  it  is  reassuring  to  read  such  statements  as  the  lollowiii^ 
from  the  Paris  corresjiondent  of  the  Times:  “J  was  informed  tins 
afternoon,  by  a  person  whose  authority  1  have  little  rea>ou  to  ques¬ 
tion,  and  who  could  hardly  be  deceived  on  so  inqiorlant  a  snhjict. 
that  the  point  which  was  exjiected  to  present  the  erealest  iliirKuliy 
during  tlie  conferences,  namely,  that  of  Nicolaictf,  has  been  giMii 
up  by  Russia.  If  this  be  eonfirnual,  I  sei*  no  siu’ious  obstacle  in  tiie 
way  ot  peace,  indied,  a  diplomatist,  who  is  Russian,  it  not  by  hirili 
at  least  by  feeling,  said  last  night  that  nothing  was  more  certain  than 
that  peace  would  be  the  issue  of  the  conferences,  and  that  the  eon- 
ferenees  themselves  were  little  more  than  mattei-  of  1‘orm.  fiiat  >uch 
a  result  is  owing  to  the  uni»)n  and  identity  of  views  between  1  raniv 
and  I'.ngland  there  can  be  little  doubt.  fhe  fact  which  I  liaM* 
already  announced  of  the  satisfactory  intiu’view  of  the  b.nglish  pleni¬ 
potentiary  with  the  Empi'ror  on  Sunday  night  is  conflrmi'd  inanotlur 
qu.arter  iu>t  loo  apt  to  credit  anything  favourable  to  such  an  alliance. 
On  that  oci’asion  it  is  stated  that  the  bhn])eror  declared  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  him;  that  there  was  no  foundation  lor  the  runiour> 
which  attributeil  to  him  a  leaning  to  any  other  power;  that  to  tlic 
ulliance  with  Englanil  he  should  adhere  throughout  ;  that  this  would 
be  made  apj.arent  at  the  conferences  by  his  not  abandoning  for  an 
instant  the  line  ot  policy  they  had  traced  out  together,  and  wliicli 
they  would  follow  up  to  the  la.s’t  ;  and  that  the  position  assumed  willi 
respect  to  Russia  should  be  maintained  as  tirinly  bv  him  as  by 
land.*’  ' 

I  HE  MOTION  OF  Mu.  LoWE  IN  A  COMMITTEE  OF  TIIE  WHC>LE  llot’SE, 
TO  co.vsiuEU  THE  i.oc.iL  Di’Es  I’l'oN  SHiFFi.No,  luis  iicurlv  in  iliv 
issue  cost  the  (loverument  their  tenure  of  ollice.  The  motion  "U* 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  passing  tolls,  and  llw* 
regulation  i»t  local  dues  upon  bhi]»ping.  The  proposed  meusUTi. 
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tirst  iutrodutvd  on  the  5th,  lias  (‘xcitod  the  most  vehonient  opposi- 
lioii  not  only  froiii  the  conservative  party,  to  whom  the  grossest 
abuses  are  as  nothing,  it*  they  are  sheltered  heliind  the  vested 
interests  of  corporations,  but  also  by  those  lucmbiTs  of  parliament 
who  have  auv  local  or  political  connexion  with  the  ports  of  t the 
realm.  Hie  former  were  led  by  Mr.  DMsraeli,  although  that 
gentleman,  when  Chancellor  of  Excheijuer  in  1}*52,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  his  place  in  Parliament :  “  It  seems  to  us  ind(‘- 
iVnsible  that,  when  the  principle  of  unrestricted  eomjietition  is 
established,  tlie  shi|)ping  interest  of  this  country  should  be  paying  a 
tax,  not  for  tlie  lights  supplied  for  their  beiicHt  (because  for  them 
they  pay  sulliciently),  but  in  order  that  improvident  grants  of  former 
swereigns  and  parliaments  should  be  counteracted  by  a  peculiar  t;i\ 
raised  from  them,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  get  no  return  what¬ 
ever.  \\\'  think,  also,  that  all  that  which  is  levied  from  the  shipping 
interest  under  the  name  of  ‘  passing  tolls’  is  a  vexation,  a  grievance, 
and  a  harden,  to  which  the  shipping  of  this  country,  undcT  the 
present  eireumstances,  ought  not  to  be  subjected.”  The  incon- 
sisteney  of  this  with  ]Mr.  D’ Israeli’s  speech  on  the  -(Jth,  in 
which  ho  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  and  alarm,  at  the 
pro[)osed  measure,  and  noisily  declaiim*d  about  the  spoliation  and 
eoiiliseation  of  corporate  property,  will  astonish  all  who  have  not 
bivii  close  observers  of  tins  gt*ntleman’s  strange  political  car(‘er. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  taken  on  the  25th,  and 
had  the  i|uestion  been  then  pressed  to  a  division,  the  (lovernment 
would  un(|uestionably  have  been  beaten,  ami  the  Palmerston  minis¬ 
try  would  by  this  time  have  been  a  matter  of  history.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  was  led  bv  Sir  Frederic  T'liesig(*r,  who  moved  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  on  the  following  (‘vening  Lord  Palmerston  avoided  the  fatal 
cou.s»*t|uenees  of  a  division,  by  obtaining  leave  to  witlulraw  the 
motion,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  submitted  to  a  select 
eonnniltee.  The  subject  therefore,  has  not  finally  dropped.  Duties 
collected  from  the  shipping  and  imports,  as  the  Times  very  justly 
observes,  must,  and  for  the  future  will  be  spent  for  the  bimelit  of 
the  shipowners,  and  the  importers  ;  they  ^^  ill  itot  be  made  the 
property  of  this  or  tliat  body  of  men.  As  it  is  too  evident,  from  the 
yxperienee  of  the  past,  that  they  are  not  safe  in  the  present  hands, 
>t  18  lime  that  they  should  be  coilected  and  spent  by  the  servants  of  a 
government  responsible  to  the  whole  of  the  emjiire.  A  port  necessarily 
belongs  not  to  the  communit  v  gal  hered  about  it,  but  to  the  empire.  'I  he 
duties  it  collects  are  upon  goods  in  (ra?isitu.  J’hey  are  jiaid  in 
ctleet,  by  the  public  at  large ;  it  is  then  an  imperial  ipiestion,  and 
the  British  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  no  local  authorities 
^Imll  blockade  the  ports  and  entrances  of  this  realm,  and  exact  a 
black  mail  for  their  own  s[)ecial  uses. 

Ihe  LlkVATION  of  JixUON  I^AUKE  TO  THE  PEERAOK  FOR  E**''*'* 
•as  threatened,  and  even  still  threatens,  to  bring  into  sericms  collision 
t  le  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  alleged  privilege  of  the  i louse 
yf  Lords.  Ihe  latter,  as  is  well-known,  is  the  highest  judicial  court  of 
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th'»  possessing  the  ultimate  appellant  jurisdietion.  It  must  ho 

obvious  that  the  ^reat  body  of  the  peeraj^e  an'  obviously  umpialitiod 
for  tln^  disehar«j;t*  of  any  sueh  functions,  and  these  conse(|uontlv 
devolve  solely  u|)on  the  law  lords,  that  is,  upon  Lords  llroui^lKiin, 
(\’unpb(‘ll,  St.  Leonard’s,  and  the  liord  Chane(*llor ;  the  iirst  three  of 
whom  are  on  their  passaixt*  from  thn'C  si'ore  and  ten  to  four  score  vears, 
'I’he  consecjuence  of  this  is,  as  was  justly  observed  by  the  Time.<^  that 
the  app(‘llate  jurisdieti<m  of  the  lloust'  of  Lords  has  become  a  scandal 
and  a  reproach  to  that  nobh*  body,  and  an  intohu’able  opj>rt‘ssiou  and 
Rrievanci'  to  the  public  Of  our  two  apptdlate  courts,  tin'  dmlicial 
(^ommittee  of  the  Lrivy  Oouncil  has  beeti  continually  risini;,  while 
the  House  of  Lords  has  Ix'cn  as  constantly  falling;  in  tin*  opinion  of 
lawyt'rs  and  litii^ants,  till  its  hii^h  appi'llati*  functions  havt'  become  a 
sourct*  of  wt*akm‘ss  to  tin*  verv  body  of  which  they  wore  onei'  con- 
sidt'rt'd  the  strenj;th  and  honour,  'fhe  nen^lect  of  all  judicial  pro¬ 
priety,  the  smalliu'ss  of  the  numbt'rs,  the  diversity  of  the  oj)inions, 
liave  struck  with  astonishment  and  dismay  law  yen’s  traiiu'd  up  in  the 
more  .seenidy  and  lalmrious  arena  of  courts,  the  de'eisions  of  which  it  ia 
tin*  hi'4h  privih*i;e  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  overrult'.  fhe  grievance 
has  become  intoler.nbh*,  and, —  irrespe'ct  ive  of  any  epu'stion  of  prero'^a- 
tive,  irrespe’et ivt*  of  tin*  prejudices  of  the  pe'ers  tor  hen’t'elitary  n(d>ility, 
of  the  unxie'ty  of  the  lawye'rs  te)  maintain  the  dignity  e)f  tlnnr  craft, 
of  the*  wish  e»f  the*  Ciovernmenet  to  renne'dy  without  lei^islat ive  action 
this  enueke'r,  which  e‘ats  into  the  very  he*art  e)f  justie*e*,  this  poison, 
whie’h  adulte'rates  its  swe‘e‘t  wate'rs  at  their  vei’v  tbnntain-he'ad, — will 
be*  ami  must  be*  rennealie'd.  d'he*  priiunple  of  lu'reditary  h‘u;islation 
has  met  be‘e*n  mentioiu'el  elurinjj;  the*  leeni;  elise*ussions  of  tin*  house,  and 
that  tor  an  obvious  re'ason,  that  it  is  ten)  paljniblv  al>snrd  to  admit  ot 
any  eliscussiem  at  all,  and  ve‘t  we  tiiul  ne*wlv  e*r(‘ate*d  ]>i‘e‘rs,  men  who 
have*  rise'll  trenn  the*  ranks,  fore'iimst  in  eepposition  to  a  me'asure*  which 
while*  it  wemlel  mitigate*  this  absurditv,  would  vastiv  im*rt*ase'  the*  edll- 
cie*m*y  eet  the*  llenise  of  Lords, — wemld  ^ive*  tee  its  elebati's  a  we'ight 
and  e’e»nsleh*rat ieen  in  the*  e*stee*m  of  the*  count rv  whie’h  now  tiny  d«> 
mil  po>se*ss,  while*  it  wendel  see* lire  e'en!’  peiste*]’itv  trenn  the*  nuisance* e)t  a 
number  e»t  ne*e*elv  pe*e*rs  with  ne>  means  eif  sustainiiii^  thi*ir  rank,  e*xe*cpt 
what  may  b»*  ele*rive*ei  thnnii^h  tlu’irown  sul)se*rviem*v  ami  imjxu’tnnity 
trenn  the*  e*eerrupt ieni  eef  the*  ministe'r  e)f  the  elav.  A  motion,  ot  which 
notie’e*  h.as  bee*n  five’ll  bv  Lari  Derbv,  will  brini;  into  discussion 
the*  e'litire*  subje'ct  ot  the*  appe’llate*  juriselie’t ieni  eif  the*  Heniseeef  Lorels; 
ami  altheeii^h  all  re’teirmaten’v  move*me*nts  in  re*fe*re‘ne*e  te)  sue*h  hexlics 
are*  |^e‘ne*rally  belt  h  cennmene*e*el  ami  carrie'd  on  from  w  ithenit,  ye‘t  we  hope* 
that  the*  issue*  e)f  this  meive*me*nt  will  be*  te>  transfe*r  the*  functie’iis  e>t 
jurisdirtion  trenn  the*  llenise*  e>f  Le>rels  to  the*  *luelie*ial  (  ennmitte'e*  ed 
the*  I  rivy  (  iium'il  ;  ami  thus  te)  re*lie*vt*  the*  si'e'ennl  e'state*  ot  elutie'ie 
which  t he*y  are*  alike*  im*ompe*te*nt  to  elise*hari^e*  ami  unw illini;  te)  re‘>i'J>*- 
the*  nieition  e>t  Imrd  Lvmlhurst,  ele*e*larinLij  he*r  ^laje'sty’s  appeuitme*nt 
uiie’eenstitutieenal,  was  carrieel  by  a  majeiritv  of  t)‘2  te)  '>7,  ami  a  meeliein 
e»f  Lore!  (Jlenel^  to  submit  the  pehnt  io  the*  juil;;es  tor  their  ceillcctive* 
eipinieui,  was  in  like  manm*r,  neijatived. 

lllK  I.e».Vei-VK\Kl)  t^l'KSl  K)N  OF  I’ll riU'll-KATTS  biels  fair,  wcwe*uhi 


review  of  tub  month. 

»  BrAiir*lit  to  a  settlement  anring  the  present 
hope,  to  ho  hrw^U  ^t^^^  in 

«.,sion,  ’,'  ,..,ii,,<r  remedies  lor  the  existiiiR  nnisanee  shonld 

pmve  inutualK  onu'd  ii.„,„,.  o.)uhl  he  found  less  eapahle  ot 

.HTtaiidy  no  ‘s  'leave  t..  intr.ulnee  a  hill  abolishins; 

Icaaiii!;  s.ieh  a  m.  ,.  /?  ‘.j  speeifie.!  purimaes,  making  prov.smii 

ohurch-rat.'s, . '.wept  lor  ma  1.^  ami  nee.'ssarv  tiUines  of 
f.„  the  ,,.M-orsons  to  redeen.  their  liahilily  toehureh- 

parish  cburolu s,  ciiaDin  ^  1  rosnoctin^  the  assessment, 

an.l..lher.v.se  ami  Wales, 

lew,  and  colleetion  ot  1  •  ^  ^  I  Pxpr.'ssed  an  opinion 

The  n,oti.m  was  oppose.l  pxistino  law.  Sir 

thatit  w.mld  «.ve^t;reiH^^  of  tlie  (iovernment,  deelaie.l  that  it  was 
keh  h.^e'\m.l  inl.'nti..n  to  io^tr^^uee  a^ineas^^ 

’(CS:.' mC  si;  Win.  Clav’s  iiill,  -ulorsea  ho-  M- Miall  and 
Mr.  lliitt,  was  priiit.'d.  Its  and  Wales 

££’1!^:::.:  ‘l—  saWn.  ^ms  imrrow.^  .Ill 

c'Che ‘1;;^::;':.?  imIuS: 

the  iminher  ot  live),  ot  ^^ horn  out  NN  lU  ho  t  ee  .4»nii)h*(l  'rhe 

ana  the  other  loiir  hy  the  iniiahilants 

aiulitors  must  he  owners  or  occupieis  ot  p(^^s  in  ..i,.j,w.l  oft^aso 

or  :ulult  male  eommnnioants  at  the  said  eiiuivli  or  some  ^ 

duly  licensed  hv  the  bishop,  and  no  auditor  mu^ 

the' supply  of  imperials,  cS:c.,  for  the  ehnreh.  I  lie  auditors  I  ^  t 

twice  a.N;.ir  to  approve  and  allow  the 

accounts  of  the  ehiireluvardens  ;  and  the  hit  ' ^  to  nnhlie 

mates  of  tlie  current  expenses.  Theaceonnts  miis  "1  ordinary- 
inspection.  Ollieial  disputes  are  to  ho  deen  m  Uom  'fho 

Hataiiees  in  hand  are  to  he  j;iven  over  to  siieeoK  '  urmmt 

rrasona  for  sett linjj;  this  (piestion  must  needs  appia  , 

when  the  “leading  journal,”  which  canmit  , 

nonconformist  teiideiieies,  can  n'cord  such  sen  inun  ‘ 

"  The  nuireh  of  Eii-land  at  this  moment 

extraordinary  amount  of  ehupieiiee  ;  it  hardly  ‘  , ml  ore  virtues 

it  eschews  philosophy,  and  lavs  little  claim  ‘1.  .  least  to 

which  won  the  rcvcrmice  of'a  simpler  at^c.  U  ‘ 
exhibit  some  of  that  practical  j^ood  sense  \Mt  i  ''  ‘  MMie  real 
supply  the  want  of  j^eiiiiis,  poetry,  and  romance.  .  -  -  ^  i 

«f  tli;-  bill  i,  tlm  siil,.titi.ti.m  ,.f  a  voliinlary  oolle.Tmn  l.ir  a  lor. 

rat.',  and,  tlioimli  lliia  mnv  seem  to  Ri'V  "P  .  .  n  .„„n.  i„ 

U'Cania  ibo  .'Imr.'li,  yet  we  eanm.t  help  a.iM»-'eting  it  «dl 

this  in  the  loll"  run.”  ..  i.xnv  MacNkii- 

Thk  PuULlC.NTION  OF  THE  Kei’ORT  OF  ‘  ,jr^J  into  the 

^>’1)  Colonel  Tulloch,  the  Commissioners  1 
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nianajji'inciit  of  the  l>nlisii  Army  in  iho  rrinu'a.  lja>  brouijhi  to 
U^ht.  aai  iiiij^ht  have  l>ot*u  expiotoil.  some  most  painful  ami  moriitMu » 
priKjfs  i>f  ineapaoity.  ne^Uet.  and  general  mismanagement  on  the 
pari  of  the  otlieers  who  v\eri*  intrusted  with  important  ditties  in  the 
tirsl  e:imj»ai^n.  It  is  now  elearly  ostablisheil  that  our  poor  soldiers. 
iu»w  In'iieath  the  soils  ot  the  i  rimi‘a,  \Nere  without  shoi*s  or  shirts, 
that  they  lay  on  wet  ground,  that  they  were  worn-out  with 
fatiiiue.  that  the  toil  allotted  them  in  the  sieije  was  he\oud  hiunan 
power,  that  they  died,  not  from  the  natural  ealamities  of  war.  but 
from  causes  all  remediable;  that  their  leanness  was  fi\>m  starxation, 
and  their  d\si‘niery  from  salt  food.  All  this  had  been  declared  ri 
by  unprofessional  spectators  on  the  spot  at  a  lime  when  it  wus 
not  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy ;  it  is  now  demonstrated  bv  the 
copious  evidence  and  the  unbiassed  report  which  bear  the  names  of 
^^ir  John  MacNeil  and  i'olonel  rulloch.  Sir  John  says.  •‘The 
deaths,  includinjx  those  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere,  appear  to  amount 
lo  about  do  per  cent,  of  the  averajje  slri‘ni:th  of  the  army  present 
in  the  I'rimea  from  tlic  1st  of  (October,  iNo^,  to  Ajiril  dtUh,  lsV»; 
and  it  seems  clearly  established  that  this  excessive  mortality  is  not  to 
be  attributed  lo  anythini;  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  the  climate,  but 
lo  overwork,  exjuisure  lo  wet  and  cold,  improper  fooil,  insutlieient 
clot  hill*;  during  part  of  the  winter,  and  insuihcient  shelter  Irom  in¬ 
clement  weather.”  Kvidence  eipially  stnm^  is  before  us  as  to  the 
nej^led  of  the  ln>rses,  the  roails,  and  every  other  appliance  whieh 
ciuild  condme  to  the  success  ot  a  eampaii^n.  Yet,  in  the  taee  of  this 
frii^htful  e\idence,  the  very  individuals  inculpated  have  luvn  rt- 
warded  and  promoted  by  the  Soverei»;n  I  It  was  not  to  be  suj'posid 
that  such  a  procedure,  from  whatever  cpiarlers  it  was  initiated. 
Would  Ik*  pas.sed  over  unchallenjjed  by  the  legislature,  or  tlial  the 
partitas  inculpated,  havin*;  seals  in  Pariiament,  wouhl  attempt  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  lluauselves.  Tlie  publication  of  the  report  has  brou;:lit 
tnil  lands  l.ucan  and  i'ardi^an,  who,  in  letters  lo  Lord  iJranvilIt*, 
ha\e  denied  the  char«:e,  made  on  evidence,  and  demandetl  fiirtlur 
inquiry.  I'o  tins  the  (loviTuinent  have,  in  an  evil  lunir,  consented, 
and  have  ajipinnled  a  seianid  cinnmissimi  of  sevim  military  otfurrs 
lo  examine  witnesses,  with  a  view  lo  It'st  the  accuracy  of  llu‘  cMdeiieo 
taken  betore  the  former.  Upon  this  Mr.  Koebuck  has  j^iven  notice  ot  a 
motion  ixnidt'innatory  ot  the  Ciovernment  in  the  matter,  the  discussion 
<»f  w  hich  is  lixed  for  the  l*Jih.  Dn  the  2(»th,  a  further  notice  was  pven 
by  Sir  John  Pakin^on,  that  on  the  introduction  ot  Mr.  lundmck  » 
motion,  he  should  move  the  following  ameiidiiunit  :  “  That  in  tlio 
opinion  ot  this  house,  the  reports  of  Sir  John  MacNeill  and  UoK'iHd 
lulloch  ou^ht  lo  have  luvn  submilteil  to  the  l\nnmamler-in-eliict 
In’tore  they  were  presenlid  to  I’arliiunent,  whereby  Her  Majesty  i* 
li4‘vernmenl  mi^hl  have  avoided  the  objectionable  procirdmi:  of 
appointing  a  commission  to  imjuire,  without  etpial  or  adequate 
means  ot  iutiirmation,  into  the  conclusions  at  which  anotluT  coni* 
mission  had  arrivial ;  and  that  this  house  laintuits  tin'  indication 
thus  ^ivi'ii  ot  a  want  t>t  concert  between  the  ('dices  of  the  SecrclaM 
ol  Male  tor  \\  ar  aud  the  Commander-iu-chief,  w  Inch  cannot  bo  in* 
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without  soriou:*  iujiirv  to  tho  public  service.  It  h;is  nlso 
oht'tTml.  "ith  rt'sjn't,  tho  pn'iu.ntun'  .nppointmoiit  to  posts  of  iiu- 
tK)rt.nrAV  iu  ti\is  ivuutrv,  while  the  iiupiirv  of  the  coiuiuissioners  w;is 
liill  in  prv'i:rv'ss,  of  otliccrs  whose  iviuluct  is  iiupugneil  by  the  s.iiii 
rejK^rts.'*  Alter  two  signal  ilefeats,  the  oue  on  tlie  Weuslevilale 
IVnk^'  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aiul  the  other  on  the  Shippini; 
Duties  Hill  in  the  House  of  (,\unmons — these  two  nuuions  seriously 
ihrv'ateu  the  e\istenee  of  the  I’alinerstou  ministry.  The  seven 
jjentlomen  thus  irri';;uhirly  appointcil,  occupy  no  enviable  position. 
It  has  b<H'n  trulv  said,  that  they  art'  mert'ly  emphn  ed  to  i;et  the  Horse 
(luards  out  of  a  very  untoward  scrape.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  eoinmon 
st*nst*  of  the  nation,  that  a  close  eommissiim  shouKl  be  summoned 
to  sit  in  judjjinent  on  the  proeeedin^xs  of  eommissionei*s  who  acted  in  the 
li^ht  of  day.  The  course  of  invest  illation  to  be  pursucil  by  the  new 
btvirtl  of  invest  illation  is  said  on  iifiunl  autiiority  to  be  the  fi>lh>wini;  : 
The  letters  of  Lorvl  Liu'an  and  Lonl  ranlii^an,  which  have  aln'adv 
btvn  published,  will  be  laid  before  the  board.  Statements  from  Sir 
Kiehard  Airey  and  Colonel  (lordonwill  next  be  read.  'The  Hv>ard 
will  then  pnveed  to  the  examination  of  evi\lenee.  Sir  Kiehanl  .Vinw 
.uul  Colonel  (lordon  liave  imlieateil  the  witnessi's  tliey  wish  to  lia>e 
eiainined.  These  have  already  been  teleiirapheil  for.  ami  will  arrive 
iu  this  eoimtrv  in  the  course  of  a  fortniiiht — bebuv  the  bo.inl  ean  bt' 
rvidy  to  examine  tliem.  It  is  to  be  presumcil  that  any  otTieers,  or 
others,  now  in  the  Oimea,  whose  evideni*e  the  bi>ard  mav  ileem 
oxleulated  to  throw  additional  liijht  on  the  subject  of  invesli^alion, 
^ill  ho  made  fortheoniini;  with  equal  promptitude. 

T»k  PriiMc  AUK  srn.i.  i.o  »kino  in  vain  kou  Loun  douN  KrssK.i.i/s 
olo<inij  volumes  of  the  “  Life  and  (\>rri‘spondem’e  of  .Mooit'.”  'They 
wort'  iHuitidently  expect t'd  in  Ihvember  last,  but  as  yet  havt'  m>t 
eonu*  betore  us.  The  principal  announeenuMits  of  the  l^uhlishrry 
I  an'  the  fi>llowiui:[ :  Hr.  Sandwith’s  “tiournal  of  the  Siei;t' 

«»t  Kars”  has  been  published,  and  the  t'ilition  sold,—  a  matter  searei'lv 
surprisiiijT,  when  the  interest  the  subject  has  aiVordeil  is  eonsid»*n'd. 
.V moils;  other  Ixniks  of  travel  and  fon'is^n  incident,  wt'  havt'  .Mr.  C. 
11.  Scott's  “  Hanes  and  Swedes,  an  .\eeounl  of  a  Visit  to  l>en- 
niark,”  Ac.;  ••  Diary  of  'Travels  in  'Thrct'  t^>uarters  of  the  (Jlobt*,” 
I'y  an  Australian  Setth'r,  2  vols.,  post  Svo.  ;  "Hen'  and  'Then*  in 
lortuijal,”  by  Hui;h  Owen,  with  illustrations  after  j)hott>i;raphs ; 

The  C ourt  of  the  Khan  of  tlu'  l^rimea.”  translatetl  tn>m  tlu*  (Ser* 
hv  the  Hon.  \V.  (L  V.  Idiot,  post  Svo.,  is  now  n‘ady. — 
hi  llyuwick’s  "Annual  Hioj^raphv  for  iSotl,”  wc'  have  suceiuct 
nieinoirs  ot  the  dt'parti'd  i;reat  diirniu;  tin'  last  v«'ar  :  and  in  an  «*ntirely 
and  ('ulari;i‘il  edition  of  “  M(*n  of  tin'  'Tinu's,”  tlu'  bi«>!;raphies 
*>t  the  living ;  “  The  New  Illustrate»l  Directory,  or  Men  and  Things 
**  Mixlern  I'mgland,”  -Itti.  Asa  remarkable  iustanee  of  the  large 
’‘ale  of  a  pni])|)|,|,.|^  we  ]>eret*ivi*  it  stall'd  in  tlu*  Hraminrr  that  tUklHH) 
copie.s  ot  the  Itev.  Mr.  i'aird’s  Si*rmon,  preaelu'd  bi'fore  the  C^bieeii, 
'Jii  Ih'ligioij  in  Common  Life,”  have  bet*n  sold,  .and  that  the  publish- 
1^  ha\e  handed  over  .C700  to  tlu' author,  whosi'  inti'iition,  it  is  nddt'd, 
to  .appivtiij,  ymjj  to  tlu*  endow  inent  of  1  lie  Lrrol  l'\'m;ile  hulus- 
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trial  School.  A  new  voluino,  constituting;  the  25th  edition  of  “  IVipeV 
Vearlv  .lournal  of  Trade,”  is  now  ready;  it  would  he  dilViculi  to 
ima»;iije  anything ’more  multifarious  than  its  contents;  indeed,  as  a 
eontrihution  to,  or  rather  as  a  repository  of,  commercial  and  statistical 
science,  it  probably  has  no  fellow  in  our  literature;  an  elaborate 
lmle.\  renders  this  immense  cidlection  of  valuable  facts  available  to 
the  ready  use  of  the  thousands  who  in  such  a  country  as  ours  imisl 
have  continued  occasion  to  consult  it. 


K1)IT( iin AL  r( KSTSCRllT. 

I’liK  hdlowinj.;  eonnniinieation  which  the  Editor  received  a 
few  days  a^o,  and  has  now  the  pleasure  of  laying;  hefore  the 
readers  of  th(‘  I'ei.Kci  le,  demands  his  wannest  aeknowledirments. 
A  more  amjde  and  eom])lete  vindication  of  Mr.  Lynch,— of  the 
writ<‘r  of  the  hriid’  notice  of  “The  Kivulet  ”  in  tin*  danuary 
numher, — and  of  tht‘  conduct  of  the  fhlitor,  cannot  he  desind. 
It  is  p(culiarl\  ^ratifvinji^  to  the  Editor,  since  it  was  entirely 
unsouj^ht  on  Ids  part,  and  is  sij^m'd  by  ministt'rs  of  (stab- 
lished  repute  in  the  (4iristiaii  church  (all,  with  one  (‘xci'jdieii, 
of  the  ( ’ongrep^ationalist  body  ),  to  the  majority  of  whom  he  is 
|K‘rsonally  a  total  stranj^cT.  Ai'xt  to  the  mniH  nuiscia  reefi,  he 
would  (h‘sin‘  no  luater  human  protection  against  the  assaults  ot 
opinionat(‘d  hip)ts  and  s(‘lf-coiistitut(Ml  Delenders  of  the  faith, 
who,  to  prove  their  ri'o^ard  for  the  ^lorv  (d*  the  Divine  Hcin^% 
violati'  one  of  his  ])laim‘st  commands,  hv  lu'arin;;  false  wit- 
iH'ss  ajxaiiii^t  their  nei}.;hbour,  and  insanelv  attemjd  to  “crivt 
ndij^ion  on  the  nuns  t)f  morality;”  who,  while  loud  in  ])ro* 
ti'ssions  i)t  attachment  to  the  docfriiu's  id’  the  (lospel,  prove 
themselves  mist'rahly  ihdieient  in  thost*  Christian  nrfKfs  of 
justice  and  charity,  a])art  from  which  any  ])rofcssid  laith  in 
the  most  ortlunlox  eived  is  barren  and  worthless,  “  bcintj  alone- 
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To  the  Julitor  of  the  FJchrfic  Fd'icir. 

Oi  u  att«‘ntion  has  htvn  called  to  a  matt('r  of  controviT.sy  between 
th('  Tclectic  Jirvicic  ami  tin*  Mornintj  AJrcrfisor^  on  the  snbjt'ct  of 
book  ot  i  hristiau  Hymns,  recently  jud)lished  hv  the  Kcv.  L  T. 
Lynch. 

NN  t*  an*  slow  to  inlrudt*  into  such  controvt'rsi(*s,  hut  there  appear 
to  us  reasons  which,  in  this  instance,  justify  a  somt'what  \ina^nal 
cours»*.  \\  e  have  read  the  r(*views,  wliich  have  thus  hi'cn  brouirbt 
under  t»ur  notice,  with  pain  and  shame,  and  feel  called  upon  to  expri*** 
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our  utter  hatred  of  such  modest  of  dealing  with  oitlier  a  book  or  a 
nian.  The  Keviewer  has  invoked  so  solemnly  the  sacred  name  of 
evangelical  truth  to  consecrate  his  criticism,  that  we,  loviiii^  the 
(lospel,  feel  hound  to  enter  our  protest ;  and  one  of  our  number,  Mr. 
Xewrnan  Hall,  bavin"  been  severely  blamed  for  his  public  commen¬ 
dation  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  poems,  we,  shariii"  bis  convictions,  gladly 
place  ourselves  at  his  side. 

In  a  book  of  “  Hymns  for  the  Heart  and  Voice,”  we  did  not  look 
for  didactic  theological  statements,  but  we  fouiul,  in  a  measure  which 
has  grt'atly  delighted  us,  a  spring  of  fresh  and  earnest  ])iety,  and  the 
utterance  of  an  experience  eminently  Christian,  and  of  no  ordinary 
complexion  and  range,  w  ith  clear  recognitions  of  the  Work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

We  feel  no  call  to  review'  the  rt'viewer  of  the  poems.  We  content 
ourselves  with  simj)ly  ex[)ressing  our  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the 
review,  the  conclusions  and  judgments  of  the  reviewer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Lynch  is  personally  referred  to,  are  most  false 
and  unrighteous,  and  that  if  this  is  sulfen'd  to  pass  current  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Christian  reviewing,  then  Christian  reviewing  will  soon 
become  an  olfimce  unto  all  good  men. 


Concerning  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  ^Ir.  Lynch,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  otler  a  judgment.  It  were  to  j)laci‘ ourselves  and  him  in  a 
false  position,  to  set  up  ourselves  as  his  judges  in  this  matter.  Sofue 
of  us  have  no  personal  acquaintance  w  ith  Mr.  Jivneh,  and  know  him 
only  by  his  works  :  most  of  us  know  him  well,  having  frecpient 
opportunities  of  mcading  him  in  close  Christian  intercourse,  and  wo 
Pimply  declare,  that  we  love  him  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  hold  him 
in  high  honour,  as  one  who,  by  sev(‘re  and  patiemt  thought,  has  gained 
a  great  knowledge  and  understanding  of  that  truHi  which  is 
held  in  conunou  by  all  Evangelical  Churches — “  tlu^  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  1  hough  in  our  mode  of  stating  many  things  w'e  should  pro¬ 
bably  diller  Irom  him  and  Iroin  ('ach  other,  we  know  that  we  have 
one  Lord  and  one  faith.”  We  find  amj)le  evid(*nce  of  this  in  the 
book  under  consich'ration,  and  cordially  uikUtw  rit(*  your  recomimm- 
dation  to  your  readers,  to  study*  it  [ind  judge  for  themsedves. 

e  do  not  imagine  that  the  semtiments  of  the  articles  to  which 
'fe  allude  can  have  any  inlluence  oyer  your  subscriluTs,  but  if  you 
think  that  this  frank  statement  of  a  few  Christian  brethren  caif  help 
in  maintaining  the  standard  of  true  Christian  Heviewing,  we, 
*ie\ing  that  you  haye  been  most  unjustly  assailed,  idace  it  heartily 
nt  your  disposal. 
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